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ERRATA. 


Erratum in the preface page 111, lin.5. insert as before means. 


Page 6, line 17, read subordine. — P. 11, line 15 from below, read 


mum for nawwm. — P.14, line2 from below: transpose the Hebrew 
words. — P.19. 1. 12, read "3509. — P. 24. 7 fr. b. read palatal 


instead of ging. — P. 50. 1.5 fr. b. read y} form. — P.54. 1.11 fr.b. 
read §.317, — P.58. 1. 11, read yop. — P. 61. 1. 8. read tiglé. 1.20. 
read R145, — P.68. 1.26, fond “Z. — P.76. 1. 21 fr. b. read mn 


— P.77. 1.11, for loose, the verb, read Jose, and elsewhere. — Pp. 92. : 
l. 27, read be for in. — P.100. 1.15, dele they. — P. 112, 1. 15 read 


4 for 1. — P.114. 1.7%, read there. — P. 120, 1.16. read flu, 
P. 127. 1.22, read Synz —- P. 129. and often, read conceived, received 
for concieved, recieved, — P. 220. 1. 7 fr. b. read JED. — P, 222, 
I. 2, read pon wr. — P, 224, 1. 10 insert Jess before closely, — 
P. 231, 1. 3. fr. b. read pwap. — P. 232, |. 2. fr. b. insert be before 
rendered. — P. 237, 1. 16 read so for to. — P, 263. |. 3. fr.b. read words 


' for vowels. — P. 271, 1.2 fr. b. read Sak. — P, 274. 1.5 fr. b. read 


nnywn. — P. 283. |. 2t read mere for more. = P. 286, 1]. 20 read 
mers —— P. 305, 1. 11. fr. b. read zs for in. — P. 320, |. 9. transpose 


the and after the comma. '— P. 321. 1.9 fr. b. insert the before passage, 
— P. 335, |. 10 fr. b. read praa>. — P, 357. 1.7 fr. b. read m5. 
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PREFACE. 


Tie last forty years are memorable in the history of 
literature for the astonishing progress which has been made 
in every branch of philological learning. From this period 
is to be dated the commencement of that philosophical me- 
thod, which, by treating language as an end as well means, 
has first discovered its foundation in the structure of the mind 
and the laws of thought, and, by tracing the affinities which 
exist between the different families of language, has rendered 
it the best commentary on the history of the human race, at 
the same time that it has extended and established the cer- 
tainty of its use as means. 


Grammar especially has derived great advantage from this 
enlargement of our view of language. It has received the 
new honour of being waited on by philosophy, and has been 
raised to the rank of a science. It is now no longer enough 
for a Grammar to contain a mere collection of the pheno- 
mena of a language as to its forms and syntax; but it must 
show flow the forms have arived at their present state; it 
must endeavour to attain a correct feeling of the sense which 
every word has on account of its form; it must trace how 
time and the fortune of the nation have modified its native 
type; and lastly, must show how all its syntactical peculiari- 
ties are founded on the laws of thought, .and that there is 
nothing arbitrary or accidental in them, but that every language 
is in harmony with itself, and, like every plant or animal, 
acknowledges its conformity to certain eternal laws, even in 
its departure from the particular organization and laws of 
others. Less than this will not satisfy the demands of 
our age. 


The Greek language was the first whose Grammar received 
the effects of this new spirit; but it was not long before the 
Latin also was brought up to the same standard. The names 
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of Burrmaxn, Marruzaec, Turenscno, Zumer, Grorerenp, and 
many others, are more or less known to the English reader, 
as promoters and founders of the improvements which have 
been introduced into the study of the classical languages. 


It was to be expected that the Oriental languages would 
not wait long before they also received the fruits of that 
principle which had been so successfully applied to the class- 
ical languages. For the advanced state of classical philology 
rendered it necessary that the grammars of the Oriental lan- 
guages should be raised to the same standard; and we ac- 
cordingly find that Oriental Lexicography and Grammar, the 
publication of original texts, the establishment of Professorships, 
and the encreased study of these languages, have received an 
impulse proportionate to that which has animated all other 
philology during this period. The names of von Scuiecet, 
Gesenius, Freytac, Kosecanrten, Lassen, Borr, Rosen, Winer, 
Ewatp, and others too numerous to mention, are known 
wherever there is any study of the languages they have il- 
lustrated. 


So large a proportion of those by whose labours philo- 
logy has been really advanced in our day, are Germans, that 
it is not uninteresting to enquire why it is that philology in 
general has found its most ardent cultivators in Germany. It 
is indeed probable that many causes conspire to foster this 
study, such as Protestantism, their University system, the 
patronage of their goverments, and the absence of the en- 
grossing interest of extensive commerce and political discussion. 
But the chief external cause appears to be their wise and 
liberal system of education; and it is purposed to offer a few 
observations on that, only with reference to its effects on 
Oriental literature; for though the encreased cultivation of 
Oriental languages is unquestionably dependent on the ad- 
vanced state of all other philology, yet classical literature must 
necessarily be excluded as irrelevant to my purpose. It will 
be very easy to conjecture the one from the other; ex pede 
Herculem. 


Every University in Protestant Germany, in all of which 
Theology is taught (and there are sixteen such) has at least 
one Professor of Oriental literature. The mode in which he 
communicates his instruction is by lecture, in which the stu- 
dent is a mere auditor.. There are two academical sessions 
in a year, and he lectures five or six times a week on any 
book of the old Testament he pleases; accordingly, the Psalms, 
or Isaiah, form as much as can be conveniently delivered in 
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a semester. But, as all those who are intended for the study 
of Theology, are taught Hebrew at the Gymnasium, before 
they come to the University, the lectures on Hebrew may be, 
and are, as little occupied with the grammatical difficulties of 
a mere beginner, as those of a classical Professor on Homer. 
Thus the student, already grounded in the essentials of the 
language, is at once lifted up above the narrow view he had 
formed of the inapproachability of the language, by hearing 
it pronounced, translated, and explained by one whose long 
familiarity with it gives him fluency, and whose experience 
gives him facility in resolving the difficulties. The language 
is no longer so dead to him, so far removed from his feeling 
and instinct of a living, spoken language, as it would be if 
~ he heard it spelt by his fellowstudents, and stripped of all 
life and beauty by their mistakes. He not only hears it free 
from the errors which rob the most sublime poetry of its 
charm, but he hears it delivered in a manner which would 
awake a sense for its beauty, if he did not feel it before. 
The zeal and enthusiasm of the Professor (and seldom is he. 
without zeal) communicate themselves to the student, and by 
their very example create a warmer interest in the subject, and 
inspire that ardour without which no study, whose external 
rewards are small, can prosper. The effect of the Professor’s 
reputation, if he be one whose name has traversed Europe, 
is not without influence on the minds of the young, prone 
to admiration, and excites an interest in his person which is 
reflected to his lectures. The very interest which the Professor 
excites, reacts upon himself. As almost every word which he 
utters is written down by the students, he is listened to 
with an attention which forms the best encouragement to him 
to exert his best powers. He is himself so acted on by his 
hearers,ithat he is ensured against indifference to the matter 
or manner of his lecture, and can never fall into an apathy 
which benumbs the ardour the student brings with him. — 
To this is to be added, that the Professor is not a man who 
assumes the task of public teaching late in life and -without 
previous practice. For the system of a German University 
is to have three orders of teachers: Ordinary and Extraor- 
dinary Professors, and private lecturers, Any student who, 
after having taken his degree, determines to devote himself to 
‘ academical life, undergoes another examination and establishes 
himself as a private lecturer. He may then possibly lecture 
the first few Semesters gratuitously, until he has acquired 
sufficient reputation to entitle him to demand a fee. But, as 
this class of private teachers begin, as young men, the same 
method of instruction by lecture which the Professors use, 
and as almost every Professor has been first a private lecturer, 
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the consequence is, that the Professor comes to the cathedra 
long experienced in the mode of teaching by lecture. 
Moreover, this regulation with regard to the three orders of 
teachers is attended by these advantages: first, as there is no 
limit to the number of private lecturers, there is no likelihood 
of any branch of knowledge having too few to teach it, — 
and secondly, it is an impossibility for patronage to appoint 
a driveller and to give him the monopoly of instruction in 
his branch; for, a8 the testimonial of having attended a pri- 
vate lecturer is quite as valid as that of having attended a 
Professor, the student will always attend those teachers which 
he prefers, and thus frustrate any attempt of the Govern- 
ment to provide for a favorite at the expence of the interests 
of science. ‘This, it may be observed, is also a security 
against any Professor continuing to lecture when he is super- 
annuated. —- Again, every Goverment seems to be aware 
that it best answers its own objects by appointing the very 
best Professors that can be obtained throughout the whole of 
Germany. For there is so great a competition between the > 
different Uuiversities, that any Government which filled the 
Professor’s chairs with court favorites, would soon find the 
University deserted. In fact, there is a perpetual endeavour 
to obtain the most distinguished men from other Universities 
by the offer of higher emoluments etc.} —- and this forms an 
inducement for a private lecturer in the smallest University to 
exert himself in order to obtain a call to a larger sphere of 
operation, just as the existence of private lecturers in all Uni- 
versities forms a perpetual stimulus to the Professor to main- 
tain the eminence he has already attained. -—~ Add to this 
that the Matriculation-fee (in no University exceeding ope 
pound sterling) entitles the Student to the use of six books 
at a time from the University Library, in his own rooms, 
and without further expence. ; 


Hebrew is taught at the Gymnasium in the first two 
(sometimes first three) classes. The Gymnasiast, before he 
leaves the Gymnasium, undergoes an examination of maturity, 
_in which he is expected to be able to construe any passage 
in the prosaical books of the old Testament. Then, after he 
has finished his studies at the University, he must undergo two 
(in the Hanoverian dominion, free) examinations in Hebrew 
before he is admitted to any clerical office. This of itself un- 
doubtedly fosters the study of Hebrew more than any thing 
else. But -this regulation on the part of the Governments is 
not to be regarded only as the cause that Hebrew is so much 
cultivated here; it is also, in part, the effect of the high de- 
gree of cultivation which every branch of education receives 
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here, which perfectly justifies the Government in requiring 
the theological student not to be the only laggard in the race. 
As the student, therefore, comes to the University with a 
sound preparation in Hebrew, and as he finds lectures on 
Arabic, Syriac, Sanscrit etc., and generally gratuitous, it is 
easily understood why, if he has any zeal in such studies, 
he avails himself of the opportunities of extending his stu- 
dies, seeing that he comes prepared to advance farther, and 
finds these opportunities so liberally offered. — The shortest 
method of rendering the workings of this system intelligible 
to the English reader, is to give a selection from the Catalogue 
of lectures at the Universities of Berlin and Géttingen for this 
Winter Session, premising, that I have only selected those 
lectures which relate to Oriental languages, with the exclu- 
sion of all which are purely theological. The reader will ob- 
serve in this list whether the lecturer ia a Professor or a 
private teacher, and also to what faculty he belongs; and will 
understand the word pubdice to mean gratuitously. — And 
first for Berlin. 


ORDINIS THEOLOGORUM. 


E. G. Henestrensere, Prof. ord. | 
Privatim Psalmos explicabit quinquies per hebdomadem h. IX-X. 


J. J. BELLERMANN, Prof. extraord. 
Privat. Narrationes e libro Jobi selectas interpretabitur diebus Merc. 
et Sat. h. XI-XI1. 
F, Benary, Prof. extraord. 
Publice exegeticas Vet. Test. exercitationes instituet atque nonnullas 
‘ hebraicae antiquitatis partes tractabit d. Mere. h. VI-VII. 
Privatim 1) Jesaiae vaticinia interpretabitur quinquies p. hebd. h. X-XI. 
2) Grammaticam Arabicam simulque selecta e KoskGaRTENI Chre- 
stomathia capita exponet quater p. hebd. h. IV-V. 
F. Unvemann, Lic. Privatim docens. 
Gratis Psalmos Messianos et dicta Pruphetaram ad Messiam spectantia 
explicabit d. Mercur. et Sat. h. 1X-X. 
Privatissime Linguam Syriacam et Samaritanam docebit horis audito- 
ribus opportunis. 


‘J. C. Varxe, Lic. Privatim docens. 
Privatim Genesin interpretabitur quinis p. hebd. diebus h. IX-X. 


ORDINIS PHILOSOPHORUM. 


FE. Bopr, Prof. ord. 
Publice Calidasi Nalodayam interpretabitur d. Merc. h. III-IV. 
Privatim 1) Grammaticam linguae Gothicae et Germanicae compara- 
tione cum Sanscriti, Graeca et Latina illustrandam docebit d. Lun.. 
Merc., Ven. h. I-III. 2) Institutiones lingnae Sanscritae tradet 
duce libro suo (Kritische Gramm. der Sanscrita Sprache) d. Mart., 
Jov., Sat. h. ITH. 


J. J. L. Guores, Privatim docens. 
Privatim Psalmos interpretabitur quater p. hebd, h. 1X-X. 
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J. L. IDELER, Privatim docens. 

Privatim 1) Herodoti capita ad historiam et antiquitates Aegyptiacas 
pertinentia illustrabit, premissa isagoge de hieroglyphica Aegyptio- 
rum scriptura d. Lun., Mart., Jov., Ven. h. IX-X. 2) Copticae 
linguae rudimenta Grammatica exponet selectosque Psalmos ver-~ 
sionis Memphiticae interpretabitur quater p. hebd. d. Lun., Mart., 
Jov., Ven. h. X-XI1. 


J. H. Pergrmann, Privatim docens. ~ 
Gratis 1) Librum ludicum, ratione imprimis Grammatices habit&, ex- 
plicare perget d. Merc. et Sat. h. VIII-IX. 2) Grammaticam Ar- 
meniacam docebit iisdem diebus h, 1X-X. 
Privatim Institutiones ling. Hebraicae tradet quater p. hebd. h. VIII-IX. 
Privatissime ling. Armeniacam singulasque dialectos Semiticas docebit. 


G. Scnottr, Privatim docens. 

Gratis 1) de indole linguaram quae dicuntur Tataricarum disseret 
semel p. hebd. d. Merc. h. XII-I. 2) Linguae Sinicae elementa 
docebit ter p. hebd. d. Lun., Jov., Sat. hora eadem. 

| Privatim linguae Turcicae elementa docebit quater p. hebd. d. Lun., 
Mart., Jov., Ven. h. I-II, vel alia auditoribus commoda. 


In the University of Gottingen. 
ORDINIS PHILOSOPHORUM. .- 


Gso. Hen. Aue. Ewan’, Prof. ord. 

h. X. librum Jesaiae propheticum interpretabitur senis p.\hebd. diebus. 
Publice h. I. bis Hamadsam Abu-Temmami alique scripta Arabica 
difficiliora leget , bis linguam Persicam comparatam cum Sanscrita 
docebit ?). Societatem exegeticam h. VI. die Ven. exercebit 2). 


H. J. Wiistrenrevp , Privatim docens. 

Privatim quinquies p. hebd. h. X. Grammaticam Hebraicam docebit; 
gratis h. II. diebus Lun. et Jov. vaticinia Joelis, Michae, Nahumi 
et Obadiae interpretabityr, et hora auditoribus commoda selecta 
Corani capita et Hamasae Carmina explicabit. | 


ORDINIS THEOLOGORUM. 


R. E. Kiener, Privatim docens. 
1, Hoseae vaticinia d. Lun. et Jov. h, XJ. gratis interpretabitar La- 
tino sermone usurus. 2. Grammaticam ling. Hebraicae duce EwaLp1r 
Gramm. minori ed. II. quater p. hebd. exponet. 


1) Prof. Ewatp has lectured gratuitously on Sanscrit, every Semester. 


since 1826, 


2) It is not to be supposed that public lectures are the only mode of 
instruction in a German University, for very many Professors 
hold societies of their pupils, in which they themselves exercise 
their powers under the Professors eye. Thus, the above Exege- 
tical Society of Prof. Ewaup meets at his house two hours 
on one evening in the week; the first hour is devoted to the 
Proverbs, and the students translate and explain in Latin; the 
other hour is given to the Apocalypse (these two happen to be 
the books chosen this Semester). Every member is also required 
to write a dissertation, in his turn, on some passage of the old or 
new Test. alternately. These dissertations are written in Lat. and 
their [merits and demerits canvassed in a discussion, in which the 
Prof. acts the part of ampire. 
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It may be interesting, after this imperfect view of the 
machinery for public instruction in Oriental languages, to take 
a cursory survey of what has been ‘done here for the last 
few years in Sanscrit, Arabic, and Hebrew. — Although 
Germany is entirely dependent on foreign countries for its 
access to original Sanscrit works, and although it has neither 
possessions nor commerce in India to encourage the study 
of that language, yet, no sooner did Frep. Scuiece.’s work 
‘‘on the Language and Philosophy of the Indians” appear, 
than it awoke a great desire to become acquainted with a 
language which had so much to recommend it from its novelty, 
from the untold riches of its literature, and from its affinities 
with the languages of Greece and Rome, and with all the 
Teutonic dialects. It is not easy now to appreciate the diffi- 
culties which they bad to struggle against, who began this 
study when the ordinary aids of Grammar and Lexicon could 
hardly be said to exist, when they were no printed texts’, and 
when even Manuscripts were only to be found in French 
or English public libraries, So great, however, was the 
enthusiasm of the two Scuiecers, Orsaman Frank, and 
Borr, and so liberal was the Prussian government especially 
in affording the means to advance their efforts, by the present 
of types and the establishment of Professorships, that Sanscrit 
is now cultivated here to an extent unknown in any other 
country of Europe. The want of Grammars has been sup- 
plied by Frank, who also published a Chrestomathy, and 
by three Grammars by Borr, who is the first who has taken 
a philosophical view of the Sanscrit Grammar. "With regard 
to texts, VW. von Scutecen and Lassen (both Professors at 
Bonn) have published a critical edition of the Hitopadesa, and 
Scutecet has given us similar editions of the Bhaghavadgita 
and of the Ramayana, and publishes a journal (Indische Bib- 
liothek) exclusively devoted to Indian literature. Borr, too, 
has published many episodes from the Mahabharata, for which 
he has compiled a Glossary which, with the Radices Sanscritae 
of Rosen, is all in the way of Lexicons which has yet ap- 
peared here. It is, of course impossible to. enumerate all the 
original texts which have been lately printed here, but enough 
have beep mentioned to show, that, with such materials and 
the great number of Professors who lecture on Sanscrit, the 
study of that language is fairly established here as a branch 
of public University instruction. — There could not have 
been a more favourable juncture for the introduction of the 
study of Sanscrit into Germany, than that at which it was 
introduced. For it found philosophical views of language al- 
ready ripe enough to use the newly discovered language as a 
means for the further development of the principles of flexion 
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and organization in all other members of the Indo-germanic 
family of languages; and so far are we from having reached 
the utmost which it may be expected the comparative physio- 
logy of language will derive from this source, that it may 
rather be affirmed that the extent of the influence of Sanscrit 
is yet unforeseen. ‘The time is certainly not distant when 
no philologian will consider he has a complete or profound 
knowledge of Latin or Greek, until he has sought the sour- 
ces of their structure in Sanscrit. Sanscrit has even thrown 
a powerful light on the structure of the Semitic languages, 
of which this Grammar contains many proofs. No one has 
done more to illustrate the comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
germanic family of. languages than Prof. Grimm of Gottingen 
(in his German Grammar) and Prof. Borr. The latter has 
written a number of works illustrating different parts of their 
structure and flexion, as his “Conjugation System.” “The 


demonstrative pronouns” etc., — but his last work “A com- | 


parative Grammar of Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Livonian, 
Slavonian, Gothic, and German” is the crown of all his 
former attempts. W. von Humsorpt has also contributed 
much in this branch, and himself adorned the studies of which 
he was so munificent a patron. — 


In speaking of Arabic literature, the great difficulty is in 
the selection of facts that deserve mention. Enough has been 
said above, to show to what extent it must be cultivated 
here; and even the number of Grammars and Chrestomathies 
within the last forty years, exceeds the small space that can 
be allotted to this subject. We are indebted to Prof. Ewarp 
for a philosophical and critical Grammar, Gram. critica Ling. 
Arabicae cum brevi metrorum doctrinad 2 Vols 8vo, -1831. 
Prof, Freyrac in Bonn is now engaged in editing an Arabic 
Lexicon in four Vols 4to, of which three have appeared. 
There has been a critical edition of the Coran by Fitcet, of 
Abulfeda’s Historia Anteislamica by Freiscuen, of the whole 
text of the Hamasa by Freyrac, of the Arabian nights by 
Prof. Hanicut etc. 


The improvements in the last twenty years in Hebrew phi- 
Jology have been later in beginning and slower in progress than 
those of classical philology; but they are at length in beauti- 
ful harmony with each other. Thc number of German He- 
brew Grammars within this period is so great that I can 
only notice those two which have exercised any permanent 
influence on the public mind. — Prof. Grsenius was the first 
who endeavoured to bring Hebrew philology in harmony with 
the improvements of his time. His Lehrgebaude (1817) was 
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the largest Heb. Gram. which had appeared before that time. 
Its distinguishing merits were the diligence with which be 
had collected, and the clearness with which he had repre- 
sented the opinions of former Grammarians; it had also the 
advantage of showing some resemblances of the other Semitic 
dialects at the sametime. He has also published eleven editions of 
a smaller Gram. and five of a Chrestomathy adapted to it. His 
Lexicographical labours consist of five editions of a German 
Hebrew Lexicon, one of the same in Latin, and a large The- 
saurus linguae Heb. 4to, which is not yet completed. It may 
be concluded, from these works, and from his lectures as 
Professor at Halle, that he has contributed more than any 
man living to the dissemination of Hebrew learning. 


But so gigantic a stride was made in the last ten years in 
the general principles of philosophical Grammar, that the 
best works before that time no longer satisfied the claims of 
the new aera. Philology had Jaid aside its swaddling clothes 
and began to philosophise on the facts which it was before 
contented to take upon trust. The elements of a further de- 
velopment of Hebrew Grammar were already ripening in si- 
Jence; but the honour of effecting the reformation was re- 
served for Prof. Ewaup. His labours, which would deserve 
mention in any sketch of the progress of sound philology, 
require a more particular notice here. 


His “Kritische Gramm. der hebraischen Sprache” 
(written in the Authors 23rd year) whose very title announces 
the spirit in which the investigation of the language had b-en 
pursued, appeared in 1827. This large work, which was 
manifestly the production of an enterprising and independent 
thinker, which bore evident traces that he had made no com- 
pilation from former Grammarians, but had himself searched 
out the truth and the reasons of every fact before he stated 
it, and whose abundant references to the cognate dialects 
were so much sounder and more pertinent from the very 
principle of its whole system, has formed an epoch in the 
study of Hebrew. So important has been the influence which 
this work has exercised here, that I know of no commentary 
on any book of the old Test. nor Gram. nor Lexicon, which 
have appeared since 1827, which do not acknowlege their obli- 
gations to it. And even the ninth and tenth editions of Gr- 
senius’s Grammar (which have appeared since Kwan's large 
work) have received more important improvements than any 
of their predecessors. This was followed in 1828 by his Hebr. 
Gramm. in vollstandiger Kiurze neu bearbeitet, — and 
this extract from the preface to it may serve to explain some 
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of the Authors own views with regard to his system. “The 
three or four years which have elapsed since the composition of the larger 
work, could not pass without my examining the writings of the old Test. 
afresh, and becoming, from the general progress of my studies, more 
distinctly and certainly conscious of the internal grounds of the Heb. Lang. 
During this time, too, I have learnt Sanscrit, and discovered with joy 
the manifold use which this pure primitive language has even for the cor- 
rect explanation of Heb. Thus, much in my conception of Heb. has been 
modified; my former views have been enlarged and confirmed, or more 
narrowly defined; my system has become still clearer in its chief and 
subordinate parts, more connected and therefore more accurate and sure 
in itself and for others, while it has become more certain to myself, 
My daily progress, and the composition of this smaller work, have con- 
vinced me, that the object which I had sought in the larger work, viz. 
truth and clearness, the internal reasons of the facts, and their confirm- 
ation and correct representation, was in almost all cases not sought in 
vnin; for greater experience and strict examination have only confirmed 
and extended most, and precisely the most important, views of the larger 
work, or brought them still nearer to truth and distinctness. In the few 
instances, however, in which 1 have returned to an opinion which I 
formerly doubted, it has only happened because I have arrived, by re- 
peated investigation, at the true reasons, so that I could now appropri- 
ate to myself as a fact, and correctly represent to others, that which other 
Grammarians had not understood or explained, but which was in itself 
right. lt was indeed one of the chief objects of the larger work to 
awaken, by free and candid investigation, the spirit ‘of enquiry in this 
branch of human science, and (at a time when prejudice had induced the 
belief that the system of the Heb. Gram, was already perfect, and that 
all farther enquiry was unnecessary) to begin the great work of that re- 
formation which the Heb, Gram. needed so much, first, for its own sake 
ag a science whieh must become conscions of its reasons and elevate itself 
above the dominion of mere empiricism, and secondly for the correctness 
and facilitation of instruction. The defects of the former Grammars, the 
ancient prejudices and false views, the half-true or erroneous proofs of 
modern Grammarians for the ancient opinions which they did not understand, 
were, however, so numerous that it was not possible that the first Gram. 
which, in necessary opposition to the former uncritical Grammars, sought 
the internal reasons of things and endeavoured to bring back the Heb. 
language to its spirit, should attain perfect correctness in every point. 
This chief object, and the real value of the larger work have also been 
acknowledged by impartial scholars; a new period and, if moderation 
guides the reform, a better period for the changes in Heb. Grammars, 
Lexicons and the exegesis of the old Test. approaches, and it may be 
hoped that the endeavours which are inspired by a pure love of truth and 
science, will bear the best fruit. 1 myself may only have the merit of 
the first impulse to improvement, if even that may be called a merit, since 
the idea of an improvement in this science is tess owing to me than to 
the claims of our time, and this idea has perhaps only been awakened some- 
what sooner and more vividly in me. Even after the firmer form which I° 
have been able to give the Hebr. Gram. in this new work, there never- 
theless remains, as I partly confidently believe, and partly suspect, much 
for future enquirers or, perhaps, for myself to add or to define more 
strictly, not only in the Syntax, which follows logical laws and is, there- 
fore, more easily thoroughly understood by a consistent thinker, but also 
in the doctrine of the sounds of the language. I have, however, a sire 
confidence, that free and impartial enquirers will approve the spirit of in- 
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vestigation which prevails here, and, in harmony with the highest principle 
of this work, will only further build up the structure here founded. A 
number of observations which appear here for the first time, will remain 
and be able to stand the severest impartial examination (which I do not 
dread , but earnestly desire) because they have not proceeded from me or 
my mind , but at the same time from the spirit of the language. — An 
enumeration of those points which, according to my conviction, are more 
correctly discovered or represented in this or the larger work, would be 
a useless task. The judicious reader will easily perceive that none of the 
views of former Grammarians have been retained, except those which have 
proved themselves true after a free and independent investigation, and 
that nothing which appears new has been added, except what was found, 
by the same investigation , to be founded in the spirit of the language. In 
order to obtain a vivid apprehension and representation of the language in its 
true form, 1 have always investigated it by means of itself, without knowing 
the opinions of former Grammarians or assuming their correctness, and 
therefore it was necessarily indifferent to me, as to the results of my in- 
vestigations, whether any fact had been observed before or not; I sought 
nothing old nor new.” 


This was succeeded, in 1835, by the Grammar of which 
this is a translation. It is called a second edition of the one 
before, but it is, as a short preface states, thoroughly revised 
and extensively improved. The Author had written his Ara- 
bic Grammar in the interval between this and the preceding 


edition, and returned from that excursion into a kindred dia- 


lect, with an enlargement and confirmation of his views, 
which have exercised a beneficial influence on every part of 
this Grammar. The additions, too, are a8 numerous and 
important as the length of the interval, and his progress in a 
labour of love, would lead us to expect; the largest is the 
treatise on the accentuation. — It is perhaps incumbent on 
me to attempt a fuller characteristic of the work whose trans 
lation I have undertaken, and to point out some of those 
advantages which may render it acceptable to an enlightened 
scholar. First, with regard to its general qualities, it may 
be said to correspond in every respect to the picture above 
offered of a Grammar such as it is expected to be from the 
enlarged views of our time. It is founded on philosophical 
views of language in general, and always endeavours to give 
a similar explanation of the facts of the language of which 
it treats. Let it not, however, be supposed that it is merely 
a philosophical explanation of the facts of the language; the 
truth is, a philosophical method alone could find the pheno- 
mena. Profound discrimination, and an investigation of those 
laws of thought of which language is the reflexion, were ne- 
cessary to separate real from apparent phenomena, and to dis- 
cover an infinite number of new ones, which empiricism 
would confound, and which superficial views could not de- 
tect. It also contains an acute critique of the opinions of 
former Grammarians, but it did not suit the conciseness of 
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the work to mention their names, which are of little mo- 
ment in the judgment of things. Hence it is that this Gram- 
mar contains more facts of the language by one half than any 
one accessible to the English reader. Another and great dis- 
tinction is the beautiful order that reigns throughout every 
part of the work. The development of one part from another, 
the progress from the elemental sounds to the complicated 
proposition, the groupings of the phenomena of strong and 
weak formation and flexion, all spring from an order which 
in itself conduces to a right understanding of the nature of 
the materials which it has disposed. Another merit is the 
perpetual reference to the most important facts which com- 
parative philology offers to illustrate the forms or genius of 
Hebrew. These illustrations (which are by no means intended 
to exhaust the subject, but rather only} to point out such 
resemblances as had escaped others) are not only borrowed 
from the sister dialects, but also from the Indo-germanic langua- 
ges, and while the reader, alive to such comparisons, is led 
by similitude in dissimilitude to a more vivid sense of the 
genius of Semitismus, he runs no risk of finding a farrago of 
impertinent learning to obstruct or mislead him. Moreover, 
I must mention the total absence of that pedantic jargon 
which has invented a number of unmeaning terms for pheno- 
mena which it could not explain, and tasked the memory 
when it could not enlighten the understanding. Almost all 
the terms used in. this work are vernacular and intelligible 
to one who knows what they are intended to describe (where 
it is not so in the translation, the difference of the language 
will, I trust, form some apology). Among the particular me- 
rits of this Grammar may be reckoned the doctrine of sounds. 
It testifies, in itself, how much more vivid the Author’s feeling 
of the language has been; we find rules drawn from the 
living spoken tongue,- whose laws are founded on the organs 
of speech and the ear, instead of inanimate details of the 
arbitrary signs addressed to the eye. And surely every thing 
that tends to bring a language within the sphere of our 
living sympathies, conduces to a sense of its spirit. Besides, 
as language is the mirror which reflects all man’s impressions 
of the external world and of the world of feeling’ within him, 
and as that reflexion is made by sounds, the peculiar sounds 
of every language form one of the characteristics of the na- 
tional perception and feeling of that people to whom the lan- 
guage belongs. — In the doctrine of forms, I will only se- 
lect the nominal formation. The appreciation of the ‘sense 
which the mere form expresses, the gradations from the 
simplest to the most intense, the zisus formativi of different 
developments, are important improvements in this part of 
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Grammar. The numerous declensions of other writers give 
place to a system not only more easy, but infinitely more 
conducive to an understanding of the principle of flexion, 
because it is founded on the nature of the language. — Last- 
ly, the spirit which pervades the whole work has produced 
such improvements in the Syntax, that no one can fail to dis- 
cover the hand of a master there. Its logical precision where 
so much was vague before, its fulness where 80 much was 
meagre, its acute and philosophical discrimination, will be some 
susprise to those who thought that, in the Hebrew language, 
a Syntax was not altogether indispensable +), 


Such is the original of this translation; and, as such, it 
appeared to be a.desideratum in Hebrew philology in England. 
It is, however, also possible that the very merits of this work 
over its contemporaries, may render it less acceptable to those 
whose misconception of the real difficulties of Hebrew, or 
whose indolence, leads them to take no road to that language 
except an apparently short and easy one. It is indeed a dis- 
advantage to the study of Hebrew, as a language, that we 
become acquainted with the choicest remains of its literature 
from our earliest childhood, and that, too, in a version which, 
from its being no longer the hackneyed idiom of daily life, 
has sufficient colour of originality to take away the desire to 
seek the native source, or, if we do resolve to study the 
original, to forestall the genuine pleasure of making the lan- 
guage a key to the sense. but this previous acquaintance 
with the sense, so far fronr relaxing our efforts, should form 
the very stimulus to penetrate the mysteries of the language, 
and to imbibe its genius, before we can have any confidence 
in our own judgment when we are inclined to depart from a 
received translation. Hence a thorough study of the language 
until we attain a feeling of its force, and an acquaintance 
with the cognate dialects, are indispensable to all who aspire 
to a solid knowledge of Hebrew. A zealous student should 
give no ear to the exaggerated reports of the ease with which 
the language may be attained, which some have circulated in 
order to encourage the supine to exertion. This delusion 
makes many come to this study prepared to find it easy or 
to make it so; and they attain, accordingly, no higher know- 
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1) I should here state the works which have appeared here recently in 
Hebrew philology, but their number renders it impossible. This 
year alone has produced this Gram. another by Prof. Freyrae etc. ; 
and as to philological commentaries on books of the old Test. this 
year has produced one on Genesis by Prof. v. Bouiun, on Judges 
by Srupgr; and six such commentaries on the Psalms, by Prof. 
Ewan, Prof. Hirzie, Prof. Umsreir etc. 
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ledge of the language than to know what word in the ori- 
ginal corresponds to every word in the Authorised version. 
Hence we have Grammars which offer to teach the language 
without points (a system long since utterly exploded here) 
which, to spare the indolent, rob the language of the very 
breath of its life, and not only give a soulless representation 
of it, but a false one; for there are a thousand analogies in 
the cognate dialects to show that the punctuation is physio- 
logically correct. It is indeed unquestionably true that the 
simplicity of the Hebrew language does render a certain pro- 
gress very easy, but it is equally true that any progress which 
a classical scholar is entitled to call a philological knowledge 
of the language, is only the result of considerable time and 
toil. The two facts that Hebrew is the language of such a 
totally different social state, and belongs to a fundamentally 
different family of languages, are alone sufficient to render it 
@ priori probable that it is no easy task to become naturalized 
to the peculiarities which result from those two causes. These 
considerations, and the acknowledged importance of the do- 
cuments transmitted to us through this language, and the vital 
interest we have in their correct interpretation, should render 
the study of Hebrew an indispensable duty with some: but 
I would also hope that the time is not far distant when those 
who derive intellectual pleasure in the study of a language 
per se, as a mode of thought, will, without disregarding the 
religious interest which should also weigh with them, be more 
frequently attracted to the study of a language whose re- 
mains are, in a philological and literary point of view, so 
worthy the attention of enlightened minds. If there is an 
infinite pleasure in enjoying the national poetry of any people 
in its original form, if there is an indefinable something, the 
characteristic of the national mind and external state, which 
only lives in its native tongue, this is doubly true of He- 
brew. No language loses more by translation; for we can 
only translate it into a language of a different family , climate, 
and state of civilization. Hebrew is the language of man in 
his infancy, ere his reasoning powers have supplanted his 
feelings: simple in structure, childlike truthful in expression, 
the very language of the heart in the household affections, in 
the ardour of faith or the abyss of dispair, or, if dignified, 
sublime in simple majesty, recalling in its commonest meta- 
phors the tent, the desert, -and the pastoral life of the pa- 
triarchal ages, — and can we translate such a language as 
this into that of times and peoples who have grown grey in 
philosophy and the world, and who are artificial or callous 
in those feelings which the Hebrew expressed with the honest 
fervour of youth? No, the Hebrew Muse, as aforetime, 
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hangs her harp on the willows, and refuses to sing her native 
songs in a strange land. 

With regard to the translation, I have aimed at scrupulous 
faithfalness. This may have occasionally produced an uncouth. 
sentence, but the reader is, I trust, a gainer in the end. ‘The 
additions consist of a few extracts from the krztische Gram- 
matik (of which that on the names of the letters is the largest) 
and in numerous contributions which the Author’s unceasing 
industry had collected since the appearance of his edition; he 
has also added the treatise on the agreement between the ac- 
centuation and the syntax. My friend Dr. Berrueav has added 
a table of contents to the two indexes, but I must repeat the 
Author’s hope that these aids may not seduce any one into the 
indolent habit of only consulting the book; part hangs so inti- 
mately with part, that such a disjointed study will not profit. 
The corrections consist of some modifications of opinion which 
subsequent investigation induced the Author to adopt; but chiefly . 
in a new arrangement of one part of the syntax (from ¢. 472 
to §. 539) which he was prevented from making in his own 
edition, because it was too late when he discovered its ne- 
cessity. After so many obligations which the Author has laid 
the translator under, in addition to the already heavy ones of 
the pupil, I cannot omit this opportunity of expressing my 
high admiration of his talents, and my heartfelt sense of that 
kindness which has made them so easy of access to myself. — 
It is with considerable diffidence that I now commit this trans- 
lation into the hands of the public, for I know how many 
attainments were necessary to do it justice; but I yet hope 
that its many imperfections will be pardoned for the sake of 
the cause it is intended to further, and that this may be at 
least one of those attempts in which the voluisse is enough. 
I have also to request particular indulgence for petty typo- 
graphical errors, for the compositor was totally ignorant of 
English, and I was the sole corrector of the press: all mis- — 
prints, however, which affect the sense, and which I have 
found, are noted in the errata, which the reader is requested 
to observe. Should I ever have an opportunity of amending 
the imperfections of this work by a second edition, it would 
be my first endeavour to show how diligently I had wat- 
ched, during the interval, over its improvement, and to render 
it more worthy of being the chosen guide of the intelligent and 
zealous student. May it, meanwhile, be welcome, and contribute 
its aid to render England, what it was in the days of Pococke 
and Castell, the home of sound Qriental philology. 

Girrimscen, Dec. 3. 1835. 


J. N. 
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OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 
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1. HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The Hebrew language is a branch of that widely ex- } 
tended family of languages of Southwestern Asia, which is 
now usually called the Seznitic, because most of the nations 
of this tongue appear to have been descendants of Sem (Gen. 
10). This family of languages extended from the Arabian pen- 
insula, its chief seat in ancient and modern times, northwards 
over the countries between the Mediterranean, parts of Asia 
Minor, Armenia and Persia; and southwards into Habesh or 
Aethiopia. 7 | | 

Even in ancient times was this family of languages diffe- 2 
rently developed according to the situation and fate of the 
countries in which it prevailed. In the North, or in Ara- 
maea (Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia), where the climate is 
for the most part severer, where the nations of Semitic ton~ 
gue bordered on the most different nations and Janguages, 
and often had their language corrupted by foreign conquests, 
it was rougher and poorer in vowels, more corrupt and a- 
dulterated. But in the South, among the never conquered 
Arabs, it preserved greater purity and sweetness and a grea- 
ter richness of formations and words; many of which excel- 
lencies are found, even in the extreme south, in the 4ethiopic 
language, a very old daughter of the Arabic. In the Aliddle, 
betwern Aramaea and Arabia, in Palestine, where (besides 
the Phoenicians, of whose language we have only a few re- 
mains, and other petty nations,’ whose dialects have dis-ap-. 
peared without a trace) the Hebrews principally dwelt, the 
language inclined originally, it is true, more to Aramaic, ac- 
cording to its primitive descent, (since the tradition of the 
tribe brings the Patriarchs from the North East, and last from 
the northern part of Mesopotamia) but being developed on 
the frontier of Arabia, it has much in common with Arabic, 
at the same time that it is distinguished by the peculiar pro- 
gress of its developement, as well from Aramaic as from Ara- 
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bic. Hebrew is distinguished above Aramaic (which became 
better known since 600 B.C.), as the cultivated language of 
many and great prophets and poets, by a rich abundance of 
formations and words, and is distinguished from the still 
more polished Arabic (which first appears in history about 
400 A.C.) by antique simplicity and majesty. The Grammar 
of all the Semitic languages must always set out from Hee 
brew, because it presents a connected view of the most an- 
cient form of Semitic, and contains many primitive formations 
which afterwards are either lost or altered. 


The two names which the worshippers of Jehovah re- 
ceive in the old Test. Israelites and Fnes are distingui- 
shed by the first being the holy name, closely connected with 
their religion and the tradition of the race, while the latter 
is the usual name of the nation, and as such, is much more 
ancient and universal (Abraham himself beine called a He- 
brew Gen. 14, 13), and calls to mind no ancestor of glorious 
memory. Accordingly while Priest and prophet always ad- 
dress the people by the name of Israelites, other nations al- 
ways call them Hebrews, and a Hebrew never calls himself 
an Israelite in speaking with foreigners; (Jon. 1, 9. Gen. 40, 
15): on other occasions too, and especially by earlier writers, 
the nation is called Hebrews when not mentioned with re- 
ference to its religion (Ex. 21, 2. Gen. 43, 32. 1Sam. 13, 3. 7. 
' 14,21). The name Hebrews m9, according to the views 
entertained by the people itself, is derived from Eber na¥ 
whom tradition makes an ancestor of Abraham, but as noth- 
ing further is known of him, he can hardly be considered as 
an historical personage, Gen. 10, 21. 24. 11, 16; perhaps it 
was originally applied to nearly all nations of Semitic tongue 
this side the Euphrates, which according to historical traces 
migrated’ from central Asia and last from Mesopotamia (732 
labia the land on that side the river i. e. the Euphrates cf. 
Oo TEQUTIS LXX Gen. 14, 13) to Palestine and Arabia ; in 
this case, the appellation would spring from the ancient inhab- 
itants of Canaan 1), According to either view however, the 
name Hebrews :embraced originally all the descendants of - 
Abraham ‘and was only afterwards peculiarly appropriated to 
the direct descendants of Abraham in ERCSUNE the Israelites 
Gen. 10, 21. 

4) This was first suggested by J. D. Micnaztis Spicil. geogr. Heb. 

ext. P.2. p. 66. 


The language can therefore be called Hebrew only after 
the usual name of the nation.. This name happens however. 
not 10 occur. in .the old Test., because in .general there is’ 
lite mention of language in it; in one place Is. 19, 18 it 1s 
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poetically called language of Canaan, where Canaan, as 
land, is opposed to Egypt.; the later name Jewish language, 
Is, 36, 11. 13 properly means only the dialect of the Hebrew 
language in the kingdom of Juda, though that dialect, after 
the conquest of Samaria, gained the entire ascendancy. : 


It is, in itself, very probable that the Hebrew language 5 
had dialects, although in the scanty remains of Hebrew lit- 
terature, which were almost all written ‘in the kingdom of 
Juda, and in Jerusalem, this distinction is less obvious. In 


» general the dialects in the north of Palestine must have in- 


clined more to the character of Aramaic, and have been 
rougher, impurer and coarser than those in the South. Traces 


‘ of northern dialect are contained e.g. in the Song of Deborah 


Judg. 5. Even the partial mixture of nations in Palestine gave 
rise. to impurer dialects; thus after the exile the dialect of 
Ashdod is censured, with some others, as Philistian Neh. 13, 
23, 24 and the Galilaean dialect is distinguished Math. 26, 73. 


During the best period of the language, the written lan- 
guage of Prose differed but little from the idiom of the peo- - 
ple, only that their pronunciation appears to have been more 
peculiarly impure and more like Aramaic 1). Hebrew Prose 
is in essence perfectly simple and artless, but possesses vivid 
descriptive power, and occasionally, when the subject is in- 


, 8piring, rises to even poetic sublimity. The so called poetic 


diction however is of a peculiar kind and developement. 
Its essence is luxuriant copiousness, inexhaustible variety, and 
pliability, so that it possesses a much greater abundance of 
words and formations than prose, among which are many 
which are peculiar to it and characteristic, It has‘ partly pre- 
served this abundance from antiquity by zealously retaining 
what died out of the language of daily life, and partly by re- 
cruiting itself, from time to time, from the rich and mani- 
fold popular dialects, by the adoption of new matter and 
forms; in both cases therefore, it approached to Aramaic, 
since the Hebrews, according to their origin and history, 
are much more nearly connected with the Aramaic than the 
Arabian .nations. Much however in the bold language of 
Poetry, has been produced by the impulse of internal de- 
velopement. Prophetic diction shows only an occasional 
greater or less approach to this external form of Poetic diction. 


1) Therefore writers from the people, like Amos, approach nearest 
to the Aramaic form. 


The Hebrew language in the four first books of the Pen- 


tateuch, “which contain records of unquestionable antiquity, 


partly by Moses, or’ from his time, appears already, a few 
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minutiae excepted, fully developed. From Moses until about 
the year 700 it underwent few changes: for as ‘the structure 
of the Semitic languages is in general more simple, so also is 
it less changeable than that of languages of greater develope- 
ment, as Sanscrit. To which is to be added, that in 
‘that period the Hebrews did not experience those influences 
which materially affect a language: they did not advance 
much in civilization, were never long subjected to nations of 
foreign tongue, and lived almost entirely separated from all 
nations, especially from nations of foreign language. Their 
language therefore advanced little in developement, but it also 
suffered little from corruption. There are however in those 
books of the Pentateuch, some certainly important differences, 
which afterwards disappear, and many differences of that kind 
have become less distinguishable by us, because the more 
modern punctuation has treated all words according to one 
standard, and that, the standard of the language at a late period. 


8 ‘From the dominion of the Assyrians, Chaldeans and 
Persians over Palestine, the Hebrew language gradually de- 
clined, and the .4ramaic, the study ol which became neces- 
sary to the chief persons of the kingdom from 720-600, by 
the conquest of the Assyrians (Is, 36, 11) and Chaldaeans, 
encroached more and more upon the Hebrew, and the more 
easily, on account of the close affinity of the two languages, 
until the latter became entirely corrupted or supplanted. It 
was not however until after 600 that this corruption was 
gradually introduced into the written language, and even 
the latest Prophets, especially those which wrote about 540- 
520 at the fall of the Chaldean empire, imitate the ancient 


language very successfully. 


2. OF ITS NATURE. 


9 To comprehend the nature of the Hebrew language, we 
must partly compare other languages with it, and partly pursue 
more closely the traces of earlier origin and alteration which 
are yet visible in its present form. Therefore it is not so 
much of the nature of the Hebrew language as compared 
with its sisters §. 2, but more generally of the nature of the 
Semitic family of languages in comparison with others, that 
‘we must here speak. 


10 1. We learn frem the investigation of the primitive ele- 
ments ‘of the Semitic language, that its beginnings, or roots, 
like those of all other languages, where short monosyllabic 
words. These roots then, now only to be discovered by ex- 
amination and dissection, carry us back to the most ancient 
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times, when the families of language, which afterwards se- 
parated, still stood near to one source, and the Semitic lan- 
guage, aa such, not yet existed. Hence arises the great con- 
hexion which these roots have with Indo-germanic roots 1), 
a connexion the less astonishing, as the territories of both these 
families afterwards also bordered on one another in Asia. 

1) To give particular proof of this is the province of the Lexicon. 


The fact has been by no means first discovered in modern times; 
but all depends on the right application of it. 


2. Remains of these roots have indeed been preserved in- 
many particles, immoveable primitives, which have resisted 
the general progressive change of the form of the language, 
but the living and principal .part of the language, the verb 
and the noun, has advanced far above this childhood; the 
fundamental and accessory ideas of a sentence are no longer 
single radical words merely externally put together, but the 
accessory ideas are arranged round a fundamental one with 
the unity and and compactness of a single word, which may 
be variously modified to suit the idea; and hence formation 
has become the predominant principle of the Semitic language. 
While a fundamental idea thus becomes the immoveable cen- 
tre, the accessory ideas, or variations, can be distinguished 
with so much the greater ease and brevity, and therefore, 
with so much the more perfection and accuracy. By forma- 
‘tion, for instance, is the distinction between noun and Verb, 
adjective and substantive, gender and, number in the noun, 
and tenses in the verb, briefly and distinctly defined, and as 
far as ever the accessory ideas may be separated, so far is 
formation possible. But on the other hand, as g00n as ever 
an accessory idea is expressed by a separable word, there is 
no formation: at the same time it is to be kept in mind, that 
the approximation between formation and juxtaposition may 
be very various in particular cases. Cf. on origin and for- 
mation of words §. 201-214. 


In this formation, the Semitic language has, it is true, 
more simplicity and freshness, and much that is finer and more 
regular, than the Indo-germanic family; as the consistent 


distinctions of gender, as well in the pronoun of the second 


person, as in the verb: but in general, it has not reached 
the high degree of perfection which distinguishes the latter. 
The form is not so versatile nor so willing to follow the 
idea, so that much still appears rather isolated and only ex- 
ternally connected. Other finer distinctions of idea have not 
yet entered into the consciousness of the language strongly 
and vividly enough to impress themselves on the form. Thus 
a form for the idea of the neuter is wanting, and the dis- 
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6 §. 43.44. Of the Hebrew language in general, 


tinction of tenses, is not so fully developed as in our 
languages. | 


3. A higher and perfectly new stage in the development 
of language, which presuppuses the formation just described, 
is composition, by which words in themselves independent 
and separable, are so joined together as a new whole, that 
the last word only makes the end of the proposition, either by 
subordination, when the word completing or defining is put 
before the word to be defined, and both become thereby 
closely connected, as avtavasAnoovy, Gododaxtvdos, avFQn- 
geaoeoxeia, or by juxtaposition of similar ideas in successive 
order, as the latin swovetaurilia; the first is the more na- 
tural and the more important. To this power of composition, 
a chief ornament of the Sanscrit family of language, the Se- 
mitic however (some insigtificant beginnings excepted 1+) 
has wot advanced. It is not the principle of Semitic majesti- 
cally to combine and subordinate ideas, it is rather its law, 
more simply, to place words near each other and to explain 
each in the natural order. | 


1) Concerning subordination v. Gram, Arab. Vol. II. p. 23. f. 156, 
179, 201 not. concerning juxtaposition v. below Heb. syntax of 
propositions coupled by 4 and §, 495. 


On the other hand, Semitic is infinitely more developed, 


in another direction, than Sanscrit; that is to say, for the 
formation of the living chief element of the language, the verb 
and noun, the originally short root has been extended with 


great regularity to three firm sounds, and occasionally even 


to four ({. 230). As the short primitive roots are thus 
increased by new sounds, and the sounds (not only those 
originally belonging to the root, but even more easily the 
newly added ones) are capable of endless variety, the few 
primitive roots split niore and more, and there arises in this 
manner a very large number of actually living roots. A si- 
milar progress of developement is also found, it is true, in 
Sanscrit, in as much as the short roots become progressively 
longer and more definite, but by no means does the same 
regularity prevail in it as in Semitic, which attains thereby 
two chief results, First, by the number of roots the meanings 
also become more clear and definite, which in some measure 
compensates for the want of composition §.13; and if Sanscrit 
by means of composition renders the idea, in a more intellectual 
way, infinitely various, Semitic seeks to attain the same end 
by that rather material formation of new roots, thus 37>5 
is wre 3: redire, from the primitive yp spring p¥p, “XP. 
to cut, I%pP to cué off, to shorten, ax%p or aun to hew our. 


{ 
i 
i 
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§. 45. 16. Of the Hebrew language in general. a 


Moreover, the roots which arise in this manner must 15 
have a decided tendency to become polysyllabic, and to a 
more vocalic pronunciation. For in theSanscrit roots, he- 
cause they continue shorter, and according to the principles 
of the language must be monosyllabic, the same vowel re- 
mains, more-simply, as centre and supporter, to which con- 
sonants are attached in such number and order only as the 
unity of a syllable will permit, as cad, scrib, scalp. etc. 
Groups of compatible consonants may be formed, but the 
vowel keeps them together as in string, xvev. But this 
unity is entirely lost in Semitic, because the roots extend 
themselves to the fixed compass of three or four sounds, and 
these too in every desirable order, regardless whether they 
belong to one syllable i. e. may be held together by one 
vowel, or not, ase. g. kath, nafl, nfal can hardly be re- 
duced within the limits of one syllable. The first consequence 
of this then is, that Semitic roots, as to pronunciation, have 
a tendency to fall into many syllables, and only a few short 
words have remained uninfluenced by this tendency. Se- 
condly greater fluency,- softness and pliability of the vowels 
within the roots, since the language is incapable of holding 
together such intolerable masses of consonants by a single 
vowel, and the position of the vowel is more dependent on 
the consonants. And finally the formation has so availed it- 
self of this pliable polysyllabic internal vocalisation, that the 
vowels change within the roots (which are regularly of three 
or four firm sounds) so as to distinguish the meaning of. 
forms, with great ease and regularity; which zzternal for- 
mation by means of mere change of vowels is the chief pe- 
culiarity and distinguishing advantage of Semitic, by which it 
effects much by small means +). It is impossible therefore to 
speak of radical vowels in Hebrew, since only in a few old 
roots, which have not been extended, has a peculiar radical 
vowel been retained and even that is very yielding and 
changeable. | 

1) In Sanscrit., Greek. and Lat. nothing of this sort exists, since 
tieir radical vowel can only change according to the nature of the 
sounds with which it becomes connected. In German, where the 
roots are all longer, the change in gebdren, geboren, gebar, Ge- 


burt, appears more like, bnt even here there is no perfect re- 
semblance. | : 


As the form then in Semitic, although in some respects 16 . 
farther and more firmly developed, has yet in general not 
reached the highest developement which is possible, and of 
which the Sanscrit languages are an example, accordingly the 
whole propusition shows rather a simple succession than a 
grand combination and subordination. Like the whole genius 
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‘§& §. 47. 48. Of the Hebrew language in general. 


of the Semitic nations, like their poetry and religion, their 
language also, as opposed to the Indo-germanic, possesses ra- 
ther keen sensibility of heart and spirit, than rest and ex- 
tended scope of thought and fancy, more lyrical and poetical 
than epic and oratorical elements. Semitic, and especially 
Hebrew, has not become so much a pure spiritual expression 
of thought as Sanscrit, and does not so easily adapt itself to 
the minutest precision of idea. It stands-one degree nearer to 
the simplicity of nature and antiquity, but possesses on the 
other’ hand the warmest feeling, the most enchanting and child- 
like truthfulness, with the most delightful naturalness and 
clearness. 


From this it is clear how it is the business of Hebrew 
grammar every where to point out this central position of 
Hebrew between the most unformed (e. g. Chinese) and the 
most perfectly developed language (e. g. the Indo-germanic). 
The more simple element in it is to be taken in its simplici- 
ty and that primitive and natural artlessness of language, 
the ground which. Sanscrit has left far behind, can be re- 
cognised in it more easily than in any other language. But 
where Hebrew does not perhaps express the thought so defi- 
nitely as to form, there we must observe how the connexion 
at least of the sentence removes all obscurity for one who 
seeks its meaning in himself and who combines all that is 
only represented in broad outlines, and judiciously applies it. 
This language then is perfectly intelligible in itself, only it 
must not be judged and misinterpreted according to the ex- 
ternals of other languages. a 


18 Since the form is not developed in the greatest perfection 


very much depends on the position of words in a sentence, 
so that the Syntax forms a very important part of the whole. 


_ The theory of forms has only properly to explain their ori- 


gin and force, but presupposes a knawledge of the sounds 
of the language, and of the means by which they are ex- 
pressed i. e. of the characters; which by a peculiar fortune 
are of two kinds in Hebrew, antient letters and modern 
superadded punctuation. 


§. 19-22. Of sounds. 9 


FIRST PART. 


OF SOUNDS, LETTERS, AND SIGNS *). 


FIRST SECTION. 


OF SOUNDS. 


There exist in Hebrew, as a polysyllabic language (§.15), essentially 19 
three gradations of sounds: the syllable as the first and most simple 
sound, as mere sound indeed, independant and separable, but intrinsi- 
cally only a member of a word; then the word, generally polysyllabic, 
and in that case, holding together and uniting all its syllables from one 
syllable, by the tone, externally indeed a whole, but intrinsically closely 
connected with the proposition; and finally the proposition, or a limited 
expression of thought, generally consisting of many words, keeping all its 
‘single words together by the sense of the speaker, and by the rise and | 
fall of the sentence thence arising, from which follows the pause at the 
end of the proposition. The movements of all sounds are within this 
circle, and the three ruling powers, or centres, which animate and keep 
every thing together in its circle, are the vowel for the syllable, the tone 
for the word, and the sense and the pause for the proposition. 


In the syllable, vowel and consonant form an inseparable whole, but 20 
the vowel is the centre, the power which alone moves and unites, A 
yowel is a sound in itself distinct, either uttered pure (a) or compressed 
by the organs above and below (i, ~), but still resounding uninterrupted 
from the open mouth: while the vowel is a pure breathing diversly made 
vocal, ,at the same time it is necessarily put in motion, sustained, com-_ : 
pressed, and bounded by the, in themselves, mute sounds of the organs 
of speech, as lungs, throat, tongue, and mouth (i. e. by the consonants) ; 
and since these sounds are much more manifold than the vowels, the 
number of possible syllables is very great. Thus the vowels are intrinsi- 
cally indeed the animating elements of the language, but externally, in 
comparison with the shorter but firmer consonants, its finer, feebler, more 
pliable part, and hence in the formation of words the nicer, more intel- 
tectual distinctions of meaning are produced by them §. 15. 


Although vowels and consonants are essentially different, 21 
yet there are many gradual approximations between them, 
since Z, wu which are formed by a contraction of the organs, 
are more substantial and firmer than the pure a (e) and the 
consonants are partly softer, more liquid, partly firmer and 
harder in various gradations,:v. §.67 ff. 


According to §. 15 it is a characteristic of Semitic that it 22 
is rich in vowels, and does not tolerate great accumulation 
of consonants, and especially never begins a syllable with 
two, or more, closely joined consonants, as 80 often happens 
in our languages, as soog, xveivo. This principle is most 


*) Cf. Huprsip: von der Natur und den Arten der Sprachlaute, in 
Jakn’s Jahrb. der Philol. und Péd. 1829. B.1. 8. 461-472. 


ro 
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10 §.23. Of sounds. §. 24-26. Of syllabl. and words. 


deeply interwoven with the formations of roots and words, . 
and is one of. the fundamental peculiarities of this family of 
languages. : 


' Hebrew however is not the most vocalic of the Semitic 
languages, it is especially no longer capable of sustaining a 
short vowel in a simple syllable, as in the Arabic katala, 
the Greek éyéveto etc. A short vowel can only remain in 
such a syllable when the tone sustains and animates it with 
new power, if not (a few cases only, arising from particular 
causes excepted §. 58. 70 ff.) it must fallaway. Hebrew howe- 
ver is by no means utterly deprived of a beautiful abundance 
of vowels: the tone especially powerfully sustains the richer 
sound of vowels in its neighbourhood, as well after it (as 
nan2 §.287, wip §. 317), as before it §. 36; and the vocali- 
zation is stinted to what is merely necessary, only in sylla- 
bles which are very far removed from this influence of the 
tone §. 65. As the light and rapid vocalization has thus dis- 
appeared, those vowels which have remained have become so 
much the heavier and harder, so that if a vowel originally 
short remains from any cause in a simple syllable, it regul- 
arly becomes long to sustain itself {. 27. ; 


I. OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 


I. The nature and compass of syllables may be defined 
according to the established laws hence deduced. For as the 
Hebrew language according to a fundamental rule ({. 23) tolerates _ 
no short vowel in a simple syllable, therefore to form a sylla- 
ble there must be a firm vowel which is either supported by 
itself (by its length), or by its position, and from this, the 


_ compass and nature of syllables may be best defined: 
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1. A simple consonant must necessarily always precede 
this vowel, from the lightest breathing, which may be repre- 
sented after the Grecian manner by the Spiritus lenis, as \7& 
’émar, qi ?umin, Sn2x éktob, Sxw: jish-al, to the fir- 
mer and most firm consonants, as 3 har, > ld, ama mik- 
tdb. But a double or compound sound can ‘ever go before, 
according to §. 22, since the language cannot combine two 
consonants before the vowel, as in our words clam, xtsiva, 
creep, great. | 


Every consonant: however thus introducing the vowel of 
the syllable, may be preceded by one single other conso- 
nant!, which without coalescing with the following con- 
sonant so as to form one compound consonant, and without 
even necessarily belonging to the syllable after it, is only ex-- 


§. 27-29. OF syllables and words, | 44 


ternally attached to it, or in utterance rapidly carried over 
to it; such an appoggiatural consonant must therefore necessa- 
rily be pronounced with a fragment of a vowel ({.166), ‘and 
would receive a full short vowel 7) if the language was richer 
in vowels; but this relic of a definite vowel is no longer a 
distinct vowel but the most fleeting sound, yet most like an e 
rapidly pronounced (cf. §. 45). Thus 5°9> &k’stl or kestl not 
xil, wed ish or letsh, 2 nhi, 72 pri, and in the 
middle of a word 19959 jil-m'du, taxsup qé-th’lim. More 
than one consonant however cannot be joined on in this way 
to the following syllable, so that two consonants thus coming 
| ae must necessarily be pronounced with a firm vowel 
. 9. 66. 
1) As in always the case in Arabic. Even in Hebrew there are some 
traces of it §.36 ff. 58. 


2. As to the end of the syllable 
1) the syllable may end with the vowel, as ‘ya b’kd, %> li, 
aap” Jdqumi; such an open or simple syllable has a pro- 
tracted, long vowel. according to rule; either a vowel ori- 


ginally long, or if short, protracted according to §. 23, be- - 


cause it is in a ‘simple syllable. All exceptions to this rule 
depend on particular causes. 


« 


2) If the syllable ends with consonants, as na bat, ndz35 
higdalt, the vowel in such a shut or compound syllable must 
necessarily be short, because it is compressed and firmly at- 
tached to the consonant after. It is only when the tone adds 
its influence at the end of a word, that the voice permits the 
vowel in a compound syllable to sound full without com- 
pression, as tia bdm, dip gédl, tanga mal-kdm, soapn 
ta-qém-nas yet even here there is a limitation cf. ¢. 48 
main. 


According to its whole structure, and especially accord- 
ing to its comparatively great abundance of vowels, the He- 
brew language tolerates only ove consonant at the end o 
a syllable in the middle of a word; but the final syllable 
which is freer and more sonorous, may end in two different 
consonants, but only if the pronunciation of the last consonant 
of such a combination is easy, that is to say, if one of the 
eight mutes with its hard sound ({.101) can be attached so 
as to be distinctly heard, especially after a more liquid sound, 
as JN ard, 342 nerd, yp qoshth, pwr jashq, aw" 
jishb, n> 74 higdalt , nan> Eaiobe. But where this com- 
bination does not exist, then a very short toneless vowel is 
inserted as auxiliary before the last consonant, namely the 
short e, the nearest in such cases §. 45, and even in other ca- 
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ses besides, this auxiliary vowel *) is often inserted, since 
the language has a tendency to an abundance of vowels from 
its earliest origin. "DD, "BO. 


The particular cases in which this auxiliary vowel is or is not used, 
can only be understood by a knowledge of the principles of formation. 
The following is a brief statement: 1) In the verbal person MAN3D 
katabt §, 281, which is hardly an abreviation of katdbtz, the hard pro- 
nunciation is always retained, because  ¢ attaches itself closely to any 
consonant, 2) In those verbal forms which are produced by apocopation 
the vocalisation takes place only occasionally, as 2°" jirb and 2°)" jireb, 
v. §. 290. — 3) All nominal forms of the kind described §. 317. 365, and 
they are the most frequent examples of this kind, which are originally sO 


and have not suffered abbreviation, have most regularly facilitated Hes 
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promuncaGon by this auxiliary e. 


Those compound syllables whose final consonant is also 
the first consonant of the succeeding syllable, like 1>p gallu, 
tabs kullam, ‘dx fsillo, form a peculiar variety. For in this 
case, where the two consonants only produce the same sound 
prolonged, the vowel is not so compressed as before two 
different consonants which clash with each other. Such sylla- 
bles before a double consonant or medial syllables have 
therefore many peculiarities, v. §. 47. 125. 


Another variety of compound syllables consists of those whose final 
consonant, without abruptly ending the preceeding syllable, passes over 


rather to the following one as 50 jade, almost like jall’de (§. 172), 


3n2>2 bik’tob. Such a syllable may be called loosely compound or half 
shut as opposed to the usual close shut syllables. The cases however m 


‘ which such syllables arise can be learnt oD by a acquaintance with the 
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rules of formation §. 173. 


Il. One syllable only in every polysyllabic word has the 
chief tone, which keeps together and unites the whole word. 
This tonesyllable , according to the whole character of 
Hebrew: which is remarkably rich neither in formations nor 


syllables , is not very variable as to its position, but rests for 


the most part near the end of the word ({. 34). But as the 
stress of whole pronunciation is thus drawn back to the end, 
its powerful influence can be extended even to the preceding 
syllable, and produce there a kind of foretone. Thus the 
tone produces a fuller more sonorous vocalization, and espe- 
cially many vowels are retained by it which would other- 
wise fall away. But from the third syllable from the tone 
on, those vowels only are retained which are indispensably 
necessary for the pronunciation, as also the whole richer 


*) Auxiliary is only a substitute for the German Ainterlautend i. e. 
aftersounding. Transl. 


, om! | 


§. 34-36. Of syllables and words. 43 


tonic vocalisation disappears and only the necessary vocaliza- 
tion remains, if the tone of a word from particular causes 
either falls away or is removed farther toward the end. From 
all these effects of the tone a peculiar tonic vocalization has 
arisen and we must distinguish @) between primitive vowels, 
and vowels either entirely, or at the same, time dependent on 
the tone; 5) between short vowels capable and incapable of 
_ the tone, and c) between vowels long by tone and by stem §. 203. 


4. The chief tone has its proper seat on the last sylla- 
ble, it can only rest on the penult on the express conditions 
that the ultimate is ezther a simple syllable, as man> katdbta, 
“ma galitz, MpANIN tuk-tdb-na, or, if a compound syllable, 
that it has a short vowel and follows a simple syllable, as. 
wip qédesh, tanan> K’tabdtam; no other cases are possi- 
ble. But since the accentuation *) of the penult, on account 
of these great limitations, differs but little from the usual ac- 
centuation of the ultimate, there is properly speaking only 
one kind of tonic accentuation and it is almost utterly unim- 
portant, as far as further consequences are concerned, .whe- 
ther the ultimate or penult. has the tone. For some cases 
however the short, acute tone, with merely a vowel at the 
end, as 12n2 ka-’’bu, 135 jo-l'dd, and the long, protrac- 
ted tone, when either a consonant, or which is the same in 
effect, a syllable is sounded after the tone vowel, are to be 
distinguished, as t2°299 m’lakim, »212n> Ptabiini. 


How it is that the tone may rest sometimes on the ultimate and 
sometimes on the penult can only be understood from a knowledge of 
forms. The general rule is that the tone can only rest on the penult 


in two cases: 1) on account of the auxiliary vowel §.29s., as WI), 
7272 ; now ) “—~ 2) on account of an abbreviated postfixed syllable §. 60, 
1725729, H3nD5 with a compound syllable only in the case Tanan> 
§. 305 from a special cause. | 


2. The foretone, which may precede the chief tone, 
consists of a long vowel which some consonant preceding the 
tone syllable, either assumes, in case it had no proper vowel 
of its own, or only supports. As pure fore-tone vowel, 4 
the nearest and purest vowel, is almost always used, e sel- 
domer and only in certain cases. Such a fore-tone vowel 
however can only maintain its place under very favourable 
circumstances, and therefore a more accurate explanation of 
particulars is here necessary : 


4 


*) When accented and accentuation are here used, they are to be 
understood of the tonic not of the Masoretic accentuation. Eng- 
lish has no equivalent for Betonung, betont. ‘Transl, 
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14 §. 37-41. Of syllables and words 


1) If a consonant belonging to the stem stands quite alone before 
the tonesyllable without a primitive vowel of its own, it takes ¢d, as 
anD, E1p3, ‘303, TDP» 71771. Indeed this fuller pronunciation ex- 
tends itself to the prefixes (a 72> 2 ) 1) in cases that favour it. In 
Spa é appears instead of @ according to §.270, in 220 §.325, and ina 
few other cases. | 


On the other hand, the foretone vowel is wanting, if an unusually 
Jong immutable vowel, introduced into the root for the formation of new 
stems, does not admit any but the shortest vowels in its neighbourhood 
on account of its power and protraction, as in the forms DAIS, sO", AP" 
§. 328. That is to say, the tone sinks to the weakest vowel sound before 
those most emphatic vowels, to a short ¢ or e (according to §. 213) 
which cannot possibly remain in Hebrew, according to §. 23 but is 
changed into a mere fragment of a vowel. —- 


Before the longer postfixed syllables also §.60, the @ which was before 
in the ultimate remains, whether a single consonant goes before, as IND, 
12> from XW, Mp, (which are followed by [2722 §. 382 haying 
assumed d as foretone) or a second consonant without a vowel, as 
"297, Ew? from 972, WW. On the other hand e only re-* 
mains after two consonants, that is in cases where a firm vowel must 
be pronounced, as 322277235 NTWSINTW, else it remains seldom, 
as ninw from rw and in similar nouns plural §. 382. On the other 
hand 2°37 and always before suffixes "2W , TIN ete, 


2) If two consonants without a vowel long by stem go before, their 
vowel generally remains after the first, uniting both in a compound syllable, 
as soon as ever a vowel keeps the two fast radicals together, as 
Sn5", 3M, WX, 2020; yet before accented postfixed syllables 
which assume the last radical, the pronunciation of the two first radicals 
also, often inclines strongly to the end, so that ¢ is inserted immedia- 
tely before the tonesyllable. Thus a) most purely and regularly in the 
plural forms i7297, minor from 327 §- 382; 5) in the substantive 
forms in én §, 341 although not regularly but rather more variable and 
impure, as JI7AN, 719275 for which 779% is a shorter form, M3972 
too, at least similar in having an halfshut first syllable cf. §. 173. 


3) Further if an immoveable syllable (i. e. a compound syllable or 
one with a vowel long by stem) goes before the consonant preceding the 
tonesyllable, this produces of itself so strong a retention of. the voice 
that it hurries on more rapidly afterwards. Such a consonant therefore has 
a foretone even less than the preceding cases, and there remains only a) 
in the verbal form 2712'7 a as foretone for the second radical, which in 
this case always stands alone §.277. — 5) in the noun the long @ before a 
postfix syllable regularly, much seldonter the feebler e long by tone if it 
is somewhat protracted, as [2°72549, 12372, 355, whereas 1233 
“Ipom, and, toa: from In51, HON, And, Nea. — 


_c) Besides a, e remain before the terminations of the persons of verbs if 


the tone syllable is a protracted one (§.34), so that the foretone is in-— 


fluenced by it; but even then generally only in pause, as 287)? from 
NOPD ENP. Prov. 1, 28, SIT from Say}, AIAN: PIT 
from 7382: FAUANS. 


- 
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§. 42. OF syll. and words. §. 43-45. OF vowels. 45 


The O-sound has not the same tendency to be foretone vowel as 
a-e. For the sound o-wu is not so near nor so moveable and fleeting 
as a-e, and an o merely long by tone, remains only, according to the 
rule, in the actual tonesyllable, not before it as foretone; examples are 


rare according to §. 41, c: ISP? Ruth 2, 9. 


IJ. SINGLE ELEMENTS OF THE SYLLABLE AND WORD. 
A, VOWELS. 


The nearest, most primitive vowels are A, I, U. Among these A 
is tho purest and nearest sound, hence it is originally predominant in the 
language, and most frequently used. I and U, pronounced with a more 
distinct compression of the anterior organs, are of firmer, and, as it were, 
more substantial sound, and‘ hence 1) they easily change, becoming firmer, 
into their still firmer semivowels J and V §. 88 ff.; and 2) being more 
like and nearer to each other they are easily attracted mutually and ex- 
changed for one another, I being only the sharper, U: the obscurer sound, 
but both being deeper than the high A, which is opposed to them both 
in common, §. 53. The dipthongs ai, au, the nearest and simplest of 
all dipthongs are produced by the high A being pronounced together 
with the deeper I and U. 

These nearest sounds have however a very strong tendency to sof- 
tening so that each sound may be changed into a feebler, more uncertain 
sound nearest related to it: A becomes broader and descends to E; I 
and U expand themselves and ascend to E, O. The dipthongs az, au 
melt into the softer sounds ae and 6, which again, as a possible case, 
may be farther changed into the simple ¢, 7, Since then E thus stands 
between A and I, the vowels a-e-z in this respect, stand much nearer to 
each other, and are commuted, while UO are much farther from them. 
Especially the short vowels AE J are nearly related to each other, in 
contradistinction to UO. The important consequences of this v. §. 45 ff. 
— On the other hand the obscuration of the clear high A into the nearly 
as open, but deeper, O is possible, as vice versd the latter can easily 
change into the former by dialect. Finally shortening and flattening of the 
longer and sharper vowels appears to be only very gradually coming 
into use, ' 


All these possible variations of the vocalization occur 
even in Hebrew very frequently, yet many remains of the 
_purer primitive pronunciation have been preserved, which un- 
certainty has produced great multiplicity and variety of the 
vowel sounds. To this is to be added the protraction of the 
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vowels by the influence of the tone, by which vowels origi- . 


nally short are prolonged more or less immutably as is de- 
scribed §:33 ff. The tone however produces sometimes in 
another manner a gradual flattening of the sharper sounds 
§. 45. 51, 222, 7 : 7 


I. Softening takes place under the following different 
circumstances : 

1. The A-Sound remains pretty generally and pure but is 
nevertheless often changed into E-I1: into E in the tone only 


4 
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in the two following cases, 1) the short @ in final syllables, 
as %>72 is changed before the auxiliary e into the same e 
with the tonic accent 337 {.127. 2) The long @ at the end 
of words is, in some words and terminations, reduced to 4, 
as 1 mé often for md (what?) and other rarer instances 
§. 369. — The decay of the A-sound in Hebrew before the 
tone appears in this respect very frequent, that the nearest 
short vowel for the formation of compound syllables is not 
the strong A but I (for E according to §.47), as indeed the 
most fleeting vowel sound in general approaches nearest to 


the feeblest e, z §. 26. 29. 


. aT 


2. The short 1 and u of compound syllables is very apt to 
be changed into €, 0 in the following manner: 1) 1 and u 
cannot remain in the tonesyllable, or after it, but are then 
regularly changed into the broader, flatter e, o. After the 
tonesyllable then we always find e, o 4); but as enfeebled 
vowels incapable of being lengthened by the tone, they cannot, 
according to the rule, remain iz the tonesyllable; in it there- 
fore 6 is always changed into 6 as d> kdl, Sn>> jiktébs 
but € is either changed into the stronger a, or-é at once, ac- 
cording to distinctions which are particularly shown in the 
formation of words 2). 

1) For the only case in which 7, % are obliged to remain v. §. 297. 
2) The distinctions are briefly these: in nominal stems we find ¢, and 
only when they are abbridged a; in verbal stems a, except where 

e is an important distinction of the form of tense or stem §. 274. 

For the pause v. §. 133. é appears in tone syllables too but very 

rarely, viz. a) retained in short words only as exceptions 2 

§. 319, MAN for emit §. 385. — 5) somewhat oftener in longer 

words in which the voice has more stay at the beginning, as 

SP > §.347, not so often in words like NDI §.274, — c) be- 

fore suffixes as 23. , 7/7272, where the original i is hardly chan- 


ged into é on account of the tone. Yet the case is different if a. 


long vowel is flattened into é in the tone, as J°272 §. 428. 
Only in a few forms arising from sudden apocopation has i re- 
mained, although in them not constantly §.290. — The i has the more 


easily remained in the particles 59, 372, [AN because they only 
occur as first syllables of longer words. 


2) 1, u may indeed remain before the tone syllable, but 
these two sounds are differently affected, since 1 is much thin- 
ner and sharper, and u is rounder and more easily prolonged, 
and therefore the former can more easily support itself in 
such cases than the latter: a) 1 is retained in all syllables be- 
fore the tone, whether the I-sound is primitive there, or 
has only arisen by means of an E reduced from an A. E 
never appears here except before suffixes, as remains of the 
E in the tone, partly in close compound syllables of nominal 
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forms when an E inclined to lengthen itself is retained, in 
distinction of forms in I §. 426, partly in loose compound 
syllables §. 308, else very rarely ¢. 338. 425. — 6b) w on 
the other hand has become much rarer here than 0, so that 
forms as j27;- Neh. 10, 35 pass for exceptions. Only where 
fh and 6 are characteristic of the form, does the primitive 
sound frequently return in u in such syllables before suffixes 
§. 427, 3. — ec) But before reduplicated consonants ({. 31) 
the sharp sounds i and u have always remained so firm that 
here i always appears, even in words which have e, as ins, 
se793 from nz, 2342, and OQ is then changed into U as 43215" 
for 12325" §. 116. Short o is rare here, e still rarer, and for the 
particular instances in 0, a special cause may for the most part 
be found, 


The case is different with long ? and &. For f is the 
sharpest sound, and therefore proportionably longer, more 
permanent in Hebrew, than é only long by tone, so that the 
mutable € may be changed into the immutable t §. 253. No 
Jess immutable is 1 in comparison to 6 long by tone; yet as 
6 is clearer than i, it sometimes, before new postfix sylla- 
bles with the tone, descends to &, just as f.vzce versa to é 
from the same reason: pina: apann, apy 8 1572722. Besides 
on the broad and obscure 6, cf. §. 57, 2. 

Hence é, ‘6 are, generally speaking, the nearest long vow- 
els of this class in Hebrew, even before the tone, cf. §. 97, 
120. And {f, 4 are so protracted and sharp, as compared 
with é, 6, that they cannot remain in the tone before two 
‘consonants, but must be changed into é, 6; hence 1) we find 
mayen very regularly, compressed from 39pm 7); and 2) 
syllables like mwin;, mwan: are necessarily compressed into 
nun, mgm?) 

-? 1) f is rarely retained §. 63. 
2) Only in the rare form WAV §. 340 has 1 remained as being 
radical and therefore firmer. . 


3. Diphthongs appear but rarely in the formation in 
Hebrew, not at all in the oldest and simplest forms §. 327; 
most frequently they arise only from the contraction of sim- 
ple vowels §. 53 ff. But however they arise, the tendency 
to softening resolves them in every case (a few vestiges only 
excepted which depend on particular causes §. 54. 254) in 
such a manner, that ai is changed into ae (= é€) au into 6. 
These mixed sounds é, 6 which thus arise are indeed im- 
mutably long, like the dipthongs themselves, but are liable 
to further changes from particular causes. Thus such an é 
between two consonants is sometimes reduced in the forma- 
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tion to f {. 4255 and final ae is, in certain cases, very gene- 
rally flattened into é by th¢ tone §. 222. 


II. The obscuration of & into 6 shows itself in some 


‘ universal traces even in. the first period of the Hebrew lan- 
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53 


guage, as kdteb for kateb §.326. On the other hand , in the 
second period, the change of the long simple 6 into 4 intru- 
des itself gradually, ‘from the influence of Chaldaic, v. §. 334. 


III. Instances of shortening of the long vowel sounds, 
merely from the rapidity of utterance, are extremely rare and 
isolated in the firmer part of the language, as mz bottim 
appears to be so shortened from bétim, that that O has still 
remained before the new reduplication §.47, c. But in the 
singular instance of the particles, whose origin is doubtful 
not only shortening is more frequent, but even the greatest 
flattening. of a vowel, by which all longer vowels change 
inte é, the weakest of all vowels, as nn attém, “nN et, 
w19 adén from attiim, é6t, ddén Koh. 4, 3; MINT PIN (f 


45), where é appears to have arisen from A, at the same. 


time to avoid the recurrence of 4, just as in the almost ad- 
verbial 531 => for 19 (ever and ever). 


According. to a general law (cf.§.15), two vowels coming 
together cannot remain; but the manner in which this concur- 
rence is removed differs, partly according to the nature of the 
sounds themselves, and partly according to peculiar causes 
belonging to various forms. ‘The following ways are possible: 


1. Contraction is possible in two ways: 1) where sounds 
concur which are either of the same kind, or so alike that one 


attracts and assimilates the other, and thus both coalesce. Only 


simple and pure sounds can do so, a-+-a=4, i--i=t}, 
u--u=4; e and o are equivalent to the more oeunitive 1 
and u answering to them. According to §. 43 i and u are 
alike, one of which can attract the other according as it is, 
or appears in any case, the more important sound, e. g. 
u--i=d; u-+i=t. The first is a general law without 


distinction ‘of the concurrence of long or short vowels, (38 
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pin tinaq from tiinag, pi nagt from nagit, tay rim 
fom ruum or ruom; the second less general, since it 
takes place, it is true, in short vowels, in the middle of a 
word always, as p21" “hiinaq from huinag , but not in the 
final syllable, where a long vowel more easily preserves its 
distinction, as 21vy asdi. 


2) at, u=ae (e), 4 according to §.49. This con- 
traction of two different sounds into a new mixed sound is a 
universal law, whether the first or the second sound is pro- 
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perly long or short, as poms Aéniq for hainig, Ainan> 
k’tabté for k’tabtd-%, etc. Yet the language has from par- 
ticular causes resisted contraction in some cases, in which 
the diphthong does not appear to be pronounced as one sound, 


ai, au, but the sounds being harder are more separated , dz; 
cu, hence also the a can sometimes be lengthened before u 
which is there sounded as a semivowel dy 1). Thus 1) in 
forms in -which a primitively double i or u is found after a, 
or, which is the same in effect, where a new 1 is added to 
a primitive ai; in this case the mixed sound would be too 
weak , and the contracted double i or u remains more firmly, 
as 7299 m'lacai, 1, ma, 7229, Sv, wpgav or rp gdvs 
in like manner 14 gév, and the suffix ™ _ dv from azu, so 
that the i in the middle disappears indeed, at the contraction 
of the a-u on, each side of it, but the a remains long as a 
trace of the diphthong. — 2) In forms in which a longer pro- 
nunciation is designedly retained to distinguish their meaning 
from that of shorter, as mia, mya §. 318. If a consonant 
follows after i, it must keep itself more apart, so that at the 


same time its semiyowel becomes nearly audible according to 


§{.55, as bait, almost = bdjit. Rarely besides, as ind §. 319. 
x3 according to {. 318, and the ancient form "3w §. 324. — 
If an immutable 3 comes before i, there di remain without 
closely amalgamating, as sim Adz’, ia, 21535 such cases how- 
ever are very rare. 

1) It appears to be evident that final i, in words like "709, “405, 


“1a, "73 cannot be read as a semivowel. It is just as certain that 
such cases are not close diphthongs, for di would not be even 
pronounceable. Nothing remains then but to sound the i with a 


short aftersound, which is confirmed by cases like M72. The only 
instance in which the diphthong is not loose is in the foreign word 

7111 Haurdn 
_ 2. Resolution into semivowels is possible only with i, u: 
i into j, u into v ¢. 88 ff.*). ‘It is 1) necessary at the begin- 
ning of a word before any vowel,' as jalad for ialad. 
— 2) and always permitted at the beginning of a sylla- 
ble in the middle of a word, where i, u come between two 
syllables, as": 7453 it is especially necessary before 4, since 
i, u-+a cannot be contracted, as maw shibjd, mijn chedvd 
from sh’bi, chddu; and after a long vowel of a different 
sound, as Diwy, ori; from “wy, %%3, in like manner m5¥ 
from "45%, u having united itself with i which becomes a 
‘semivowel according to §.53. Where the same sounds concur, 


*) I have preferred retaining the German J as representative of the 
semivowel in Hebrew words, which are spelt in english letters 
throughout the volume, as it did not appear so consistent to use Y, 
the only english representative of the sound of the semivowel. Z'rans. 
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contraction also is possible according to §{.53 and takes place, 
e. g. t[2"q2» and rasa» from "439 §. 393; the distinction in 
the use of these forms is shown in the the theory of forma- 
tion. But in all these cases the vowel is either evturely 
changed into the semivowel, as M3W, or it remains as a 
vowel at the same time, in its place, as mmqay, hay from 
"999; the latter is particularly the case with the more im- 
moveable, heavier vowels. In other cases, where the form 
requires the resolution, an @ sometimes is inserted as a heavy 
counterpoise before the vowel which is resolved, which for- 
mation is rather Aramaic, as ni éedavot from 149 §.345 and 
the Verbal forms 1753 {. 285. — 3) At the-end of words, t 
ss resolved after vowels which remain firm, as 1°) fiv from 
fi-t §. 422, 7, ‘V7 according to §. 54. 


3. Elision of one vowel by another, which on the whole 


is rare, is only possible in the middle, or at the end of a 
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word, and affects no other sound except a@ and €, the most 
liquid vowels, which have ‘no corresponding semivowels in 
which they may be resolved. Thus the first vowel, as more 
important and stronger, elides the one which hegins the sylla- 
ble which follows but which ends in a consonant, as D14n>2 
Ktdbiim from k’tbd-Am §. 305;. or 2) the second elides the 
weaker and less ‘important end vowel of the preceding sylla— 
ble, if it is not at the same time in itself immutable, as 12710 
shobé from shébé-é §. 427. | 


It is only extremly seldom and late that neither of these possible 
elisions takes place, so that the two concurrent vowels remain se- 
parated merely by an aspirate (spiritus lenis. §. 68), as Era 
“arbt-im §. 393. 


CHANGE OF VOWELS BY FLEXION. 


With regard to the many influences which the flexion of stems and 
words exercises upon syllables and vowels by means of postfixes, the dis- 
tinction and kinds of tonevowels are to be particularly noticed. It is clear 
from what. has been above stated, that three kinds of tone vowels may 
‘be distinguished: 1) short vowels, 4, seldomer @ §.46. From §. 23 f. it is 
plain that every short vowel is dependent on, and supported by a com- 
pound syllable only, and consequently must immediately disappear, if the 
compound syllable is broken up, by the carrying on of the second con- 
sonant to another syllable. But a short vowel, if supported by the tone, 
may remain even in a simple syllable §. 23. 


2) Vowels long by tone, whose length depends on the tone only, 
and which, as soon as ever that influence disappears, become again like 
short vowels, and are shortened in a compound syllable, and in a simple 
one fall away entirely ?) Such vowels however gradually lengthen them- 
selves more , and resist resolution, partly according to the power, kind, 
or position, of the particular vowels, and partly on account of the kind 
and meaning of forms and words. In general a has remained most pure, é 
.too has often become stabler, o still more so, f, d are always immoveable. 
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1) It may however be occasionally observed, that in final syllables 
they more easily accommodate themselves to the former of these 


two cases; cf 72%, but 277 §. 417; JAN Qi, but TWansI 
§. 293. 308. 


It is especially to be kept in mind that the sound o-u is retained 58 
most firmly and immoveably on account of its breadth and heaviness. 
‘Where a-e-i are resolved and changed into the shortest, moste-like 
vowel: sound, there o endeavours to sustain itself. It is even sometimes 


sounded double, as 22°)}) gdrob’kem §. 62, 2. 


3) Vowels immutably long, or long by stem, which, as entirely in- 59 
dependent of the tone and syllable, always remain firm and unchanged, 
and at the utmost only become shortened occasionally, where compelled 
by a new and particular necessity. They arise a) from the very pro- 
tracted vowels which are long by tone, therefore always i, i; (v. before 
N. 2); with 6, é,.4 there is sometimes a change with the older weaker 
vowels. — 5) from a vowel coalescing with a radical vowel . or ‘aspirate, 

v. §. 88 ff. — c) from a long vowel inserted into the root for the pur- 
pose of formation, of which kind of forms Hebrew has a great number, as 
amid §. 326, Daas §. 334, 


The postfixes which influence the syllables and vowels 
of a word are externally of three kinds: 


1) Those beginning with vowels, as the terminations f, én go 
of nominal forms §.341 ff., the d of the fem. sg., the z, tmz 
of plurals and many pronoun suffixes which begin with a 
vowel, either because they have become toneless, as the suf-_ 
fix "7 dni, éni 1), or because a vowel which has been — 
lost after the final consonant, has been thrown back before 
it; as in the suffix —-é& 2) from ’-ké §. 305. ; 

1) This is the first step to the greatest Aramaic apocopation an; the 
process.is Ktal’ni, ktalani, ktalan, 

2) The i indeed sounds pure at the end, but as it is thrown back into 
a compound syllable , it must become short, therefore e according 
to §.46, which is then changed by the tone into é. | 

The vowel of a postfix, in case a compound syllable 
precedes it, which is most frequently the case, takes the last 
consonant of ‘that syllable to itself, by which the syllable is 
broken up. If then the vowel of this syllable is only an 
auxiliary e §. 29 it always disappears before accented and 
unaccented postfixes, as Mp: 3p. If it is a short ac- 
cented vowel, it can maintain its place before unaccented 
postfixes by means of the tone, as bn43 : "9252, 279: 
123; but before accented postfixes it must disappear, as 
Sago: ad>335. If it is a vowel long by tone, it either remains 
hefore accented postfixes, or disappears according to the rules 
of the foretone {. 36 ff.; from special causes only can a short 
vowel remain in the foretone, and be lengthened in a simple 
syllable viz. in 32n>, Man>, 7an>D §.307, the cause of which 
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will be clear from §. 65. Before an unaccented postfix, the 
long vowel remains of course. . : 


61 There is an impurer and rarer formation, in which a 
short vowel which ought to disappear after flexion, main- 
ains itself in its place, by reduplication of the following con- 
sonant; this only occurs in a certain class of words, and 
may be accounted for partly by the force of the form, and 
partly by a combination of sounds which favour it, v. {. 316 ff. 


- 62 2. Those beginning with a loosely attached consonant, 
viz. the suffixes J7-, t2>7- and a few others §. 305 ff., all 
receiving the tone. These: are not attached by a distinct 
vowel, nor are they consonants closely attached, but float be- 
tween both these kinds, since they are joined by a mere frag- 
ment of a vowel 1), which may indeed occasionally be very 
much compressed, but never entirely destroyed. 

1) It was without doubt primitively a vowel, a short f according to 
§.23, and as to its power, a ligament, a connexion §. 406. 

The auxiliary e, then, always disappears, since the frag- 
mentary affix-vowel takes the last consonant entirely to the 
following syllable, as Wop: Fw, Wd: tp, with- 
out any further difficulty; just as this affix-vowel must also al- 
ways become an audible sound, after a vowel long by stem, 
as wind: qwaad Lbi-sh’ka. But before merely accented vow- 
els, there is much uncertainty, on account of the doubtful 
nature of the affix-vowel, which easily yields to the sounds 
in its neighbourhood. For first, the last consonant can be 
entirely drawn over to the last syllable, in /oose connexion, 
by the affix-vowel, so that the accented vowel before the 
tone being left in a simple syllable, either remains long, or 
be@omes so; this Jonger pronunciation however, only takes 
place before the light termination 4; (not before the heavy 
ones, that end in consonants) and even before that, only regu- 
larly with a, seldom with e, and never with 0; a kind of 
foretone therefore, according to §. 36, as J 27, TIT 
T122F from 933, 35:8, 322m. Where the vowel cannot 
thus maintain itself as foretone, it may extricate itself in two 
possible ways: 1) the vowel remains in its place, but is there — 
necessarily so shortened, that the following consonant floats 
between both syllables, without attaching itself closely to the 
following syllable, for some trace of the affix vowel must 
remain; thus of 2, mo533 d’barkem, toa; of e where 
short e generally remains from the é long by tone, as 4wWs, 
“2n, JIa2, [{I>"49, yet according to §.47.even z may be. 
inserted , especially before the heavy suffix, as Jan>D, DOYaN"; 
lastly of 0, as Fans" from sn>°. Or 2) the vowel seeking 
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a firmer seat forward, advances to the preceding vowelless 
consonant, whereby the fragmentary affix vowel becomes then 
- separate and. perfectly distinct. This however is only easy, 
where a single consonant without a vowel goes before, and 
therefore very seldom with a, as t3555% Lev. 26, 15 from ~ 
Sas, tas ps {.426, only frequent with 0, which generally 
mairitains itself more firmly, especially before the lighter 3--, 
yan2 Vtob’ka and yan> kotb’ka from Sn>, so that in this 
uncertainty, short o establishes itself perhaps in both places 
at the same time,.as >a gorob’kem. ‘This is much more 
difficult: and rare , if a compound syllable goes before, which 
must thereby be broken up, as 374m" Ps. 94, 20 from “am. 
3) Those that begin with a closely attached consonant, 
generally persons of verbs, as Nan> §. 281, and the nominal 
forms n>up for novp §. 365 ff. | 


Where a consonant is thus closely attached to the com- 63 
pound syllable, its vowel becomes compressed and shortened, 
as well in accented as in unaccented syllables. Then the 
vowels are affected as follows; 4 is always shortened to a 
in tone and out of tone; i and wu are so shortened, that in 
the tone the accented @ or a, and 6 according to §. 46 are 

‘used for the corresponding short vowels; in unaccented sylla- 
bles, the short vowels according to §.47. Even the protracted 
6 must be shortened sometimes.. 

_ Although this forced shortening is rather frequent in He- 
brew, yet there are many ancient traces of the primitive resi- 
stance of the vowels long by stem against this shortening §. 
288. {, t and 6 too resist it more than the pure 4; and ou 
the other hand, the mutes, like nm, are attached so as more 
to preserve their hardness, and therefore necessarily shorten 
the vowel more than the softer 7 '). : 

1) Hence. rarely mpm, at the same time a singular form. 

A similar forced shortening affects also certain forms, from the force 
of the meaning, even without such postfixes §. 289 ff. 

A sound thus elided on account of the constraint of the pronuncia- 64 
tion, returns again in the progress of flexion 1) in an unaccented com- 
pound syllable, as MWM : IMWM2 from WAM §. 427. — 2) in a sim- 
ple accented syllable, in which a vowel which has been shortened in a 
compound syllable, can again be prolonged and return to its primitive 


sound: AND, Manan §. 293. 

3. If the vowel merely long by tone becomes by ‘means 65 
of postfixes the third syllable from the tone, it necessarily 
falls away, since it myst then be reduced to its prumitive 
shortness, and a short vowel cannot remain in a simple 
syllable, thus 1) the 4 of the foretone regularly, as 5473: 
t543, an>:tanan>; in some cases the sound is retained 
immutably long, from special causes, v. S. 285, 298. 386, 431. 

. . 
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440. In the verbal forms in> the short vowel of the final 
syllable is lost before the very ‘abbreviated vowel terminations 
of the persons of the verb, so that the 4 of the foretone re- 
mains: 23nd, 73ND; while before the longer suffixes the vo- 
calization , ‘according to §.40, is drawn to the middle of the 
word, that vowel therefore remains in its place, and the 4 of 
the foretone disappears: b'an>, DAN. — 2) The vowels long 
by tone which remain before ‘the tone, as IDIN, TDI and 
then M"45%N; yet many of this kind, especially 6, "and still 
more é, have always lengthened themselves; particulars of 
which see in the theory of formation. 


In cases where two consonants without a vowel would 
come together, either from the flexion, or from the accession 
of a vowelless prefix 3 5’, 4, 3 before the vowelless consonant 
at the beginning of a ‘word, then the first, according to {. 26, 
must take a short vowel. The nearest In such case is the weak 
sharp z, which appears universally with prefixes, as 733799, 
"7903, unless the first consonant of{the word from some cause 
requires a more distinct vowel ({. 70). But in the middle of 
a word, z occurs only where the sound i-e-a lies primitively 
in the full form of the word, as “3p, "N90 shortened from 
b-5p, pnd, since the stem is ap., WMD; yet @ sometimes 
returns from a primitive a, as ata and b., always °2>72; 
but where o is in the stem, it alway returns according to ¢ 
58, at IanD, 2 from 2n2, D> derived from p>. 


B. CONSONANTS. 

The difference of the consonants, as well as their resem- 
blance and approximation to each other , arises partly, from 
the different organs of their pronunciation, and partly from the 
different manner in which they are sustained, and compressed 
by the organs. According to both these influences, all conso- 
nants may be arranged as to their classes and gradations in 
the following table, in which the nearest corresponding vow- 
els are noted at the side : 


| vow- | aspirated liquid mute 

els. consonants. _ 
liquid sibilant 

gutt. = x Pa ; n semi- | nasal. 4 D/P 

eng.) h __ eh | vowels, § k q 

os, A 7 j Ss 

ling. 2n |d 1 {tno 

| “4 8 § sh d t jth 

la u 7 ve sop], 
bial m b Pp 
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I. The aspirated consonants (gutturals), a class peculiar in its number 68 
and definite gradations tothe Semitic languages, propel a softer or harder ~ 
breathing from the throat, according as the breath either comes pure out 
of the breast, or grates against the organs of the throat and calls them 
into action. If the breath flows quite pure, there arises the gentlest aspi- 
rate, which without a vowel is not audible, N answering at the beginning 
of a word to the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. If the breath is more 
sharply propelled against the side, the sound will be the pure but harder 
aspirate h 57, answering at the beginning of a word to the Greek spiri- 
tus asper. If the aspiration grates still more against the epiglottis, there 
arise gh y weaker and ch jy stronger, two very rough, raucous sounds which 
border on the firmer consonants gkq, but pronounced deeper in the throat 
than g and k, and grating against the epiglottis less than q, and there- 
fore merely rough aspirates which utter the vowel from the throat. 


Accordingly we would most naturally expect N and s7 at the begin- 
ning of words. For the way in which x and sometimes s arise in the 
middle and at the end of words, v. §. 220. 222. 


These sounds have many weaknesses and peculiarities in their nature 69 
by which they are distinguished from all others, aud are indeed different 
from one another in degree, since the hardest sound 5 is very far from x, 
All their weaknesses proceed from three causes: 


1. The gutturals, as aspirates, approach nearest to the vow- 70 
els , since they can only become distinctly audible with vow- « 
els. There is therefore no difficulty where full vowels are 
pronounced after them; but where according to the principles 
of formation a consonant should be pronounced without any, 
er without a firm, distinct vowel, in such cases vowel sounds 
readily intrude; and this weakness is greater where two 
gutturals stand near each other. Therefore 1) a guttural as 
appoggiatural consonant at the beginning of a syllable, can 
never be pronounced with the most fleeting vowel sound (({. 
26) but assumes a distinct vowel sound. 


As such, a fleeting but distinct sound is generally usd, ef. 0/722 
ghamdgim with p37 mldkim and §.76; but before another guttural, 
this fleeting sound is often changed into a full short vowel +); and the 
vowel sound e and o (not a) makes itself sometimes so broad and strong. 
after x, #8 the softest of these sounds, that it becomes a full long 
vowel 7). 


1) Viz. in, the three different cases mentioned §. 289. 455 in which 
special causes assist it: in'all others the fleeting vowel sound re- 
mains, 

Lf 

2) Very seldom in the verb, as EASON Zach. 7, 14 for ON5 ofte- 
ner in the noun, especially if a guttural comes before a guttural, 
as tok for CoA 5 but most frequently in a peculiar class’ 
of nouns that have a tendency to it §. 328. 

Before a guttural too, a vowel which would else fall away is 
often retained complete, especially a or e before x, Cf. some 
examples §. 387. 417. 


26 §. 71-74. Of consonants, 


at 2) A guttural which ends a syllable after the vowel is 
harder to pronounce, especially after any other vowel besides 
a §. 75:ff,, than at the beginning of a syllable. Hence zz 
syllables before the tone, which can therefore be easily 
opened and loosed in transition to the following syllable, a 
fleeting vowel is inserted after the guttural, but of course 
only as a weak echo of the proper vowel of the syllable, 
therefore always of the same sound, as mann mach2|né, 39m 
jech*\rad, xis Pdagh4|nika, nimya be’e|rét. However 
the firmer pronunciation without this vowel is also used, as 
som: jech|sdr, so that nice distinctions between these two 
possible pronunciations have been established upon certain 
principles which will be explained below §. 168. 


72 Sometimes the proper vowel of the syllable is so much separated 
that it becomes qnite isolated, and therefore Jong in a simple syllable 
(§. 48) and the guttural, being entirely separated, is carried over as 
appoggiatural consonant to the following syllable; which especially hap- 
peas with a guttural before a guttural, and generally only with e and 0, 


as Hazy for 29m, Moan for nbyr. 


73 In case that an appogeratural consonant follows a vowel 
echoing on account of the guttural {. 71, it must become a 
full vowel, because then two fragmentary vowels would come. 
together, one of which, and generally the first according to 
{. 66, must become a full vowel; this vowel however which is — 

-, caused by the guttural is always pronounced without empha- 
sis, since the power of the pronunciation remains with the 
former original vowel; as xp1m> jéchez’ki for jechez’ku, 
137992 from 3292, IWYWI, IW. 

In the rare case that the appoggiatural consonant is also a guttural, 
this evasion is impossible; rather the two gutturals coming together, 


which are properly without a vowel, have then so much vowel power, 
that the first guttural takes the vowel of the syllable to itself alone, as 
§.75 with N in MW for NNW; there is a similar example with N in 
IASINT for AAT, which cannot remain §. 285. 

‘The case is similar if 8, as the softest most vocalic guttural, as 
appoggiatural consonant attracts the preceding vowelless consonant so that 
the preceding compound syllable is broken up, and its vowel becomes a 
pure long one in a simple syllable. This, however happens only with the 


heavy o inclined in itself to be lengthened, and in the form Janm> 
§. 62, 2, the first syllable of which is not closely shut. Thus [2N%X/3 
Gen. 32, 20 for [2N%72, from inf. N27. 


74 3) But at the end of the word, where the syllable must 
end abruptly, such echoing and carrying over of the vowel of 
the syllable is impossible; here the guttural must attach itself 
hard and firmly to the accented vowel of the syllable, and its 
aspiration must be distinctly audible after long vowels (which ° 
besides are very frequent here) as well as after short ones; 


| §. ren Of consonants. 97 


as mis jis-mdch , 9136 sho-mé@gh (cf. 78, y). . This takes 
place also in the accented penult, as 139° jadagh-nu, Tw. 


A final syllable with two consonants at the end (§. 29 f.), when the 
Jast consonant or the last but one is a guttural, requires a full short vowel 
for the guttural. There a guttural as last consonant easily attracts the 


vowel of the syllable entirely to itself, as 902 §. 409; not so often where 
the guttural is the last consonant but one, as 0972, MMP §. 319, but 
more frequently and regularly if the weak N is in this place, as NNW, 
ANE §. 318. — Apocopated verbal forms only, ending with a hard n 
can retain a guttural in the middle without a vowel: M32W §. 287, 
mewn ¢. 297. ; 


2. But among all the vowels the A-sound is the nearest and 
easiest with gutturals , because, like them, it proceeds from the 
complete opening of the throat. Qnly the weakest sound 
among them, &, associates itself often with the weak and 
broad e, which seldom appears with other gutturals besides x, 
especially towards the end of the word, where we should 
besides expect broader sounds {.46. The vowel sound how- 
ever which is nearest and most accordant with the guttural, 


~ can only so far influence and dislodge hostile vowels, as the 


strength and importance of the hostile vowel partly, and partly 
its position permit; in which chiefly this general rule holds, 
that the I-E sound easily yields to the A, the favorite vowel 
of the guttural, but the U-O sound, on the other hand, main- 
tains itself, according to §.58, much more firm and immovea- 
ble. But even where the sounds hostile to A are retained 
from particular causes, the A-sound intrudes itself as much as 
possible; the most frequent consequence of which is, that I 
and U, the most opposed to A, never appear as short and 
fleeting vowels, but in their stead E and O universally. After 
all this the following particulars are clear: 


1) A guttural as appoggiatural .consonant, because its 
vowel sound is least of all before hand determined, takes ge- 
nerally the fleeting a ({. 70), seldom, according to what is 
alove said, €, and o only where that sound is essential to 
the formation and has been retained. 


2) A guttural concluding a syllable takes before it a, 
€, 0 as short vowels, before the tone, not z, % 1); in this 
case, where the distinction of the vowel is for certain reasons 
more strictly maintained, e can seldom be changed into @; 
the o sound always maintains itself. Cf. concerning all this 
§. 168 for examples and more copious detail. 


1) i remains very seldom and only before the hard , separated, 


TINw according to §. 291. That is to say, here there is a very 
loose compound syllable before the guttural. 


76 


V7 


78 
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/But at the end of the word, where the aspirate sounds 
most freely, it also most effectually preserves the clearer sound 
of its A; therefore every hostile vowel «) in an unaccented 
syllable, i, e. according to §{. 46 a perfectly short vowel, is 
changed into a, as nx; néfach for néRech, m2 jdnach for 
jdnoch; — £) in an accented syllable a vowel ‘not long or 


not strongly sustained, is also displaced by a,’ as yp pd- 
gly af ’ P 


79 


80 


81 


gham for pégham, ‘pow jishlach for jishlook 1); but — 
y) a vowel which cannot be dislodged remains, but only with 
a fleeting @ intruding itself before the guttural, as yn sho- 
métgh, yinw shamiegh, concerning which see farther 
§. 168. 
1) Only in syllables ending with two consonants, where the guttural 
“in the middle is not so free, and with the hard jp, does the usual 
pronunciation with e remain, as ior, fan §. 318, and with 
z in cis according to §. 290; the o “protracted from a short one 
remains with every guttural, as 3B, Dak, 


3) Any long vowel remains of course after the guttural; 
but it exercises the same influence upon short or mutable 
vowels after it in a closely shut syllable, as upon a vowel 
before it, though not so regularly; hence 


1) in unaccented syllables e, o rather stand for i, u +) 
especially with 8, as M28, APN, but there is no further 
change again of e, o for a. 

1) z remains only a) in loosely shut syllables §. 291; 5) for the more 
definite distinction of tense §.275; c) before reduplication accord- 
ing to §. 47, c, for which reason, since this is a new influence, ' 
® can retain the i in cases in which e else prevails after it 


§. 283. 


2) in final syllables e,o are sometimes , but not regularly, 
changed into @, as >¥71 and 597", see farther §. 269 ff. In 
unaccented. final syllables €, 0 may remain, as Det, Oey 
vajjdchos, but also change into a, as dvb and e is always 
changed into @ in a syllable of three sounds (357), as soon 
as ever the e has been changed before the guttural into a, 
because the second vowel is “generally only an echo of the 
first, according to §. 127, as ayn. 

Since, according to all this, the guttural in a final syllable can ex- 
ercise quite a different, influence to what it has in the syllable before the 
tone, therefore the pronunciation proper in the last case ceases when there 
is a suddeh apocopation of the end, as a> lah ( from Pie) $ or ace 
cording to §. 290, c, 


‘3. The gutturals are indeed consonants, but very weak 
ones, which give up all stronger pronunciation, and even 
easily suffer all their aspiration, and with it their peculiar 


, 
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power and whole sound to disappear; all this may be scen 


in gradations from the weakest to the strongest f. This 


shows itself in two chief consequences: 


1) They are utterly incapable of reduplication 1), even 
where the formation requires :t; therefore the traces of re- 
duplication gradually disappear, from certain causes which 
With ‘its consequences will be more fully described below 
§. 120 ££ 


, ; 

1) Reduplication is indeed possible by force or undeviating regularity 

of the pronunciation (as in Arabic the medial guttural is doubled 

in the second stem), but has something very rough and hard in it; 

therefore eveu in Sanscrit and Greek the aspirate 4 and the aspi- 

ration can neither be doubled nor come together, cf. Buxyos, 
Maras ete. , 


2) They loose their aspiration and cease to be heard en- 
tirely; this however affects only the pure and weak aspirates 
-t and especially x, and has a very different influence accord- 
ing to their position in a word and syllable: 


1. at the beginning of a word the aspirate remains most 
distinctly and strongly, because there is no impediment to 
its sound. But at the beginning of a syllable, in the middle 
of a word, there arises an hiatus after the preceding sound, 
i. e. a disagreeable effort to bring the pure weak aspirate out 
of the breast to begin the syllable. This hiatus indeed gene- 
rally remains in Hebrew, as dxwr jzsh—al dxw, ni>xdn; 
but the effort to suppress ‘the aspirate by bringing forward 
the following vowel and attaching it, after the aspirate is 
thrust out, to the preceding consonant, appears partly more 
regularly in frequent common cases, and partly occasionally 
in isolated instances. Thus | 


1) most easily after a mere appoggiatural consonant; 
especially as the beginning of a word, as is very easy with 


82 


N, as M>xw si’éld is easily changed into M)Nw, mbuj shéld, | 


myn into nen 7); not so often with 4, as in 335 labben 
for ’habben from the m of the article; in proper names, as 
APA and iW 7). | 
1) But very seldom with an external, casual and easily separable 
‘prefix, as Swoon) for “WIN Zach. 11, 5. 
2) ba for >9a Is. 46, 1 only occurs later, in a Chaldaic proper 
name according to Chaldaic pronunciation. 

2) Not so easily after a compound syllable, which is then 
broken up by the vowel following pressing forward, as MNP 
_qgir-at becomes nx p q’rat, yixcya PiRNva, N&Q2 n&D}. This 

only. happens with x, and only in certain cases. 


The hiatus is least difficult to pronounce and most easily avoided | 


after a full vowel, as Sxvj, in which case it always remains; however it 


30 . §. 83-85. Of consonants: 


sometimes happend that a preceding strong 4 deaiscrs a seccecding fleet- 
ing one, A+a=Aa, as W4RN1 Ez. 28, 16 for 'ONN, which in this case 


is also particularly defended ‘by §. 296; cf. bass "3 Chr. 22, 5 for bls tau 
2 Kgs. 8, 285 AOPONT Num. 11, 4 and still later and worse mipwr 


Neh. 3, 13 for wAN v. 14. 


83 Where both the vowels on each side the aspirate must remain, a 
harder, more separable sound, a semivowel, can gradually intrude in the 
place of the weakest aspirate , "especially j; but this is rare in Hebrew, as 
in the proper name 3073 C’tib 1Sam. 22. 18. 22, and aINT7 21, 8. 22, 9. 


Ps. 52, 2. 


84 2. At the end of the syllable, the aspiration of the wea- 
ker gutturals & % easily becomes too feeble to be distinctly 
audible after the vowel of the syllable; so that the vowel is 
uttered without the clear aspirate afjer it. But this is 


_ 1) very rare in syllables before the tone, because the _ 
guttural there, according to §. 71 can easily assume a fleeting 
vowel and be drawn over; only in a certain frequent con- 
currence has N here become mute, as mina zdvd for 183 
na%-va, “and as adverb. The vowel of the cele is then 
according to §. 23 regularly lengthened 1), 


1) Yet the Masoretes have retained the short @ with prefixes of the 
word Pats, the Lord (God) and the same word in a profane sense, 


as “2587 ; "25ND , 37s Sato etc. Grammatically we should here 
expect neither the omission of the Chatef-vowel, nor the x be- 
coming mute, nor even a short vowel; we find too TIN? , 
"255 in stat, constr. according to the sual pronunciation , and 
indeed WMITND , VIN, masasad always. Apparently there- 


fore, that has only proceeded from the holy name and was in- 
tended as a distinction of it. 


85 2) But as the end of a word where the guttural, to be 
heard, must sound pure and clear, 8 has always lost its 
power, so that a preceding short and accented vowel beco- 
mes lengthened according to {. 23, as 8I4p gart, Ni), where 
although the vowel going before is not a, the veculiarily of 
of the gutturals mentioned §. 78, y does not have effect ; 
and xp gard for garda. Hence the form 757 §. 318 in this 
case sounds NB, N74 without changing (according to §. 78, a) 
the unaccented e into a; yet as a short vowel is according’ to 
§. 23 excessively rare in a simple syllable, forms in which the 
e has entirely fallen away easily arise, as Nor §. 318 1). On 
the other hand a syllable ending with & retains its vowel and 
the tone if the form is shortened, from the same cause, be- 
cause the short vowel must be immediately lengthened on ac- 
count of the weak & and the tone must remain in its place, 


§. 86-89. OF consonants. 31 
as N4" from x: cf. with 725 Eom "25 . 410 Nava, xdou 
f. 297. 


1) All this shows that x becoming mute is a very late phenomenon 


jn Hebrew, and that formerly x must-have been pronounced as a 
guttural at the end also. 


‘t has seldomer thus given up its aspiration at the end, 86 
most frequently in apocopated terminations, as in proper na- 
mes whose last member is shortened from 1m, "77, a8 M°T9$ 
also in the root, as maman Gen. 19, 16. 


II. The liquid consonants, which are formed by the 87 
anterior organs, from the posterior palate to the edge of the 
lips, are firmer than the gutturals, but are only produced by 
a softer, laxer shutting of the organs. Their sound is there- 
fore more distinct and audible than that of the gutturals, but 
not short and hard, but drawn out, melting, /iquid, easily 
lost and resolved. There are however great distinctions be- 
tween them, which may be reduced to three kinds: 


1. The semivowels » 7 and 1 are closely connected with 88 
the vowel sounds z and w, since they are properly nothing 
more than those yowelsounds hardened into consonants. The 
vowelsound i, u when compressed in such a manner that 
the upper and lower organs are, at least, laxly shut, be- 
comes necessarily j, v3; from the posterior palate, where i is 
formed, 7 also is produced, and v on the lips. Hence these 
semivowels, which are not so firm as our j (Y) v, stand al- 
‘ways very near to the vowels i and u in origin, pronuncia- 
tion, and-reciprocal change: i, u become hardened at suitable 
occasions to j, v, and j, v are as easily resolved into i, u. 
In this respect they are, indeed, both alike: J however is 
somewhat harder and firmer than V in Hebrew, s0 that in 
many formations in which a consonant must necessarily al- 


ways appear, V has been supplanted by J. (cf. {. 223 and else 
where), 


The general rule is that these sounds which float between gg 
vowel and consonant, only become hardened into consonants 
where the vowel sound can not maintain itself, but must ac- 
cording to its position become either entirely, or at the 
same time a consonant. ‘Jhis therefore depends intrinsically 
on the relation of the vowels and on their concurrence, as 
is explained §. 52 ff. Regard hawever must be always had at 
the same time to the laws of formation of the roots. On the 
Other hand, softening has occasionally intruded into Hebrew, 
according to which the consonants also, contrary to the ori- 


32 §. 90. 94. OF consonants. 


ginal necessity, have been changed in certain common cases 
into their vowels. According to all this therefore: 


90 « 1) At the beginning of syllables, these sounds are most 
regularly maintained as consonants, because they must there 
be always pronounced immediately before a vowel sound, 
accerding to §..25, and are consequently hardened by it into 
consonants. And this rule again holds: 


a) of the beginning of words most ‘necessarily, where 
1". can be pronounced with any vowel, even with the most 
fleeting fragmentary vowel §. 26, because even this preserves 
the trace of a vowel, as 353 jalad, an3. jiktob, 32 jullad, 
taqo) jladim, 1) v’lo, as this v’ is only more fleeting 
than va. Yet there are some cases in which 1° begin even here to 
be resolved into their simple vowel sound. Viz. 1) the copula 4 »’ is 
regularly resolved in two cases into u, before another labial (2, b = 
%)> to facilitate the pronunciation, as 445 : 32723, and before every 


consonant without a firm vowel, in which case, according to §. 66, a firm 
vowel must be spoken after the first consonant, only that here 4 does 


not assume the discordant vowel i and become a consonant, but is at — 
once resolved into its own vowel uw, a8 357354 ul’melek 77 ulhi, — 


2) ji- or je- are seldom resolved into z since the vowel sounds i-i are 
identical and easily flow into each other, as in the proper name 2°58 


*gshai, according to later pronunciation, for sus jishait 1 Chr. 2, (12,) 13. 
and in the particle yxy ish for yjn jesh » which however does not occur 


before Mich. 6, 10 and 2Sam. 14, 19 and only in close connexion with 
the preceding word, which easily produces a softer pronunciation, After 
a vowelless prefix, ji is sometimes more easily resolved into 7, since the 
vowel can then attach itself more easily to the affixed consonant, ‘this 
however only occurs where the pronunciation of the word is as the same 
time shortened (in stat. constr.), as yn} vitron for vjitron Koh, 2, 
13. Jer. 25, 36. Pr. 30, 17. _ | 


91 b) But, at the beginning of a syllable notat the beginning 
of a word, 2° are so much the more easily and regularly 
resolved, as the vowel which then remains can attach itself 
closely to the preceding consonant; hence 1° are also most 

regularly resolved where they stand zz the middle of a root 
between two firm consonants (cf. farther on these roots 
§. 218 ff.). There are only three possible cases here: 1) where 
an u (or for it 6 according to {.46f.), would come in con- 
tact with a 1, or an i-with a ° there is a necessary resolu- 
tion of u--u into d, i+i into 1, according to §.53, as [an 
rim Trp. jaqéim. — 2) where an a comes before 1, a and 
u can be so united that a is first sounded, and thus from © 
a--u 6 arises, as pip: nagém for Dip3, bipa; with *% 
then ae (¢) would arise. — 3) but where the vowel after 1° is 
immutable, either on account of its length or its importance, 
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there it remains with elision of the weak 15, but in such a 
manner that even a short vowel then becomes long, just as if 
two vowels had coalesced, as DIPS, Dp, mya, mW are 
changed into Dp, BP, na, mw. ‘ad 


From this it is clear when 1° at the beginning of a 92 
posterior syllable must become consonants: a) if aredupli- 
cated consonant follows 1°, because by this the vowel after 
"> is more firmly held, as sbons 4). 


1) Yet once,’ Ex. 2, 4 oyna stands as a shorter form (§. 297) for 


ax"nm", ° being indeed elided in its place as consonant, but 
throwing back its sound into the preceding ¢ and thus maintain- 
ing it. —. : 


b) if,1> themselves must be doubled according to the for- 93 
mation of roots, although this is rather avoided, and if it takes 
place, 1 is easily changed into *, as toa, mrp. 


c) if there is an immutable long vowel before 1°, a8 94 
ta gdjim, min wthiijd; in this case though, kindred vow- 
els may unite before 1° become consonants, according to §. 55, 
PTB , : 

A short @ then does not maintain itself after 44 as 2nd radical, but 
4 after this second radical separates itself from the preceding 74, because 
ita, u+a according to §. 55 cannot be contracted; such formation how- 


ever is very rare in Hebrew, as [299 , 92572 §. 334. 2 is most necess- 
arily maintained if no compound syllable goes before,’ since if a com- 


pound syllable does go before, it can also be elided, as [2°3137 $ 
2°32 Prov, 10, 12 comp. with 18, 18. 19. 19, 13. | 

: If a mere aspirate (guttural), or vowel in the root, follow, 1° 
‘ easily remain consonants, as they do at the beginning of a word, as 
MI, DIA, TT, SI or even go before, as TANI, ONO, TITNwH - 
This is just in the same way as u, i before 4, or between two strong 
vowels in general, easily become semivowels. Such 4+ then form a firm 


consonant in the subsequent formation, which always remains the same, 
as ONE NNN, | 

Thus also a guttural at the end of a syllable remains firm, if the 
following one begins with 4%, contrary to §. 71, as spr, ST, 
ta.y2 Is. 11, 15, instead of which we should else certainly find PIT 
mips . Yet srry with two gatturals. - 


2) 1° after the vowel of their syllable (where there is 95 
no ground for their being pronounced as consonants) gene- 
rally endeavour to sound as vowels and are only from special 
causes converted into consonants. To this then the rules on 
the concurrence of vowels §. 52 ff. especially apply, from 
which it is clear that: 


Cad 


: 


\ 
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a)'\ always coalesces with a preceding u into 4, and ° 
with an i into ft, without any possible exception. So that even 
a ° as appoggiatural consonant at the beginning of a word, if a prefix 
with z is put before it, necessarily coalesces wid this 7, as 449 3; "903, 
grat: 777007, and even after the copula 17 ? contrary to §. 90 prevails 


here because this.vowel sound already exists there, ready to attach itself 
to any possible consonant, as 455, Pe 


b) 1 before 1 and u before > endeavour mutually to at- 
tract each other in order to coalesce, according as the first or 
second sound is the more important, as the principles of for- 
mation teach us, as p2n hiitnaq from huinag, where the u 
is the more important. An z merely shortened down out of 
a-e may return before 1° to its primitive sound, as 7543 nélad 
for nivlad = navlad. 


c) @ before 1 becomes 6, before > ¢, v. §. 54. If °} are 
primitively diphthongal then ‘they resist resolution (f. 96): 
however before » has been sometimes resolved into e, as in 
stv, mb according to §. 222 for sai, pat. 

It is also possible, though rare, for the semivowel to be elided for 
the distinctness of the form , as in the case 35 jéled for = where 
+ is elided after i which is in this place an important sonnd for the form, 


but the short z has not only become at once Jong in a simple syllable, 
therefore ¢ according to §, 48, but also in compensation immutably long. 


96 4" accordingly remain unresolved at the end of a syllable only in 
the following cases: 1) if 55 after a are originally diphthongs and conse- 
quently of stronger sound, as 2, "73, Vs §. 545 cf. however §.95, c. — 


2) in the middle of a syllable of "three sounds with a after the first 
consonant, in forms therefore like : 727 §. 45; for in this case the short 


auxiliary vowel easily intrudes according to the firm nature of these 
forms, before the last consonant, whereby therefore 5" are made conso- 


nants, as 179 mavet, rn Sbajit, in which the kindred z as being al- 
ready represented by ihe | js sounded instead of the auxiliary e; in many 
words however there is resolution, as piv, b>, Where the auxiliary 
vowel has fallen away on account of » as last consonant (§. 85) the rest 
of the vocalization generally remains, as 10 , N35 the generally softer 
at however is sometimes even here resolved, Ng gé. The forms IP. 
beside peeme able NW cf. §. 54 show that @ in order to resist coales- 
cence s0 much’ the more, has a tendency to be lengthened before » when 


it becomes a consonant. — 3) in the final syllable after every zmmu- 
tably long and discordant vowel, as “n>a, MAND, “73; 133 to 


which also belongs the suffix sq. dv from ai-u, as fear the compression 


of the two exterior sounds of this group the z in the middle is absorbed 
in the w after it without the primitive diphthong coalescing entirely with 
the following vowel *)- 


1) Besides this, » remains.as consonant after a discordant vowel in the 
ancient root yhu}, by} to vest, concerning which v. §. 222. 


4 
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From all this it is clear that 4% are easily elided, on occasions, by 97 

sharper sounds in their neighbourhood, although it is rare. Where it 
happens, if the following vowel elides them, no trace of them remains, 
but if the elision procedes from the syllable before, its vowel becomes 
long, and thus retains the trace of the vowel sound which has been elided, 
cf. above [575573 and for the latter on the contrary 459, O’nen, — 
It is by a peculiar, rare kind of elision that 4 disappears after ‘a strong 
inserted 4 and before the vowel of a postfixed syllable, viz. in the plural 
forms MINay, S73 from "3%, 75 for nyay §. 382. S 

Concerning another of their weaknesses v. §. 114. 


: 3) 1° can by no means be sounded as semivowels when 9g 
they stand at the end of a trilitteral syllable; then they must 
necessarily be pronounced as vowels 7, wu because they have 
no support there. Indeed *, which is much more frequent 
here, attracts the tone of the syllable so strongly to its i, 
that the vowel sound of the first consonant entirely disap- 
pears, a8 "3 (as to mere form = 753, 35", 352) 150 sh’bi 
"5, “2, and only the o-sound before, according to §. 58 
does not easily suffer itself to be entirely expelled, as 73 
d°mi; while 1 as vowel remains toneless and leaves the vowel 
of the syllable before it, as annw> jishtdchu, rria béhu, ALP 
.qaffu. Qn the other hand, as soon as ever a vowel becomes 
audible after such a 1", they become semivowels, according 
to §.55, as 45, MM, MINNw, mi“p. 


2. Among the usually so called liquids \ >t 4, the 99 
open, or palato-nasal sound 3 7 is the weakest and most li- 
quid, while the shut or labio-nasal 77 is much firmer and 
nearer the third class of consonants; at least so are they dis- 
tinguished when with vowels: but either nasal, when closely 
- attached to a mute, most naturally aécommodates itself to its 
sound, and if necessary is changed. 


The lingual 57 is the most liquid and soft after 7. The 
rattling, rushing “7, which is rolled out from the throat and 
posterior part of the tongue, must border on Z, but be 
rougher and harder, especially in Hebrew; hence it partici- 
pates of many peculiarities of the gutturals, viz. r loves 1) @ 
according to §, 76 ff., so that it causes a discordant short 
vowel at the end of a word to be expelled by a, as N01 vaj- 
jaser, 29°) vagjdsor, N71 vajjir are changed into 4073, 
x71; and before the tone takes € or even a instead of Z, as 
33572; m.aD572. — 2) r like the gutturals, is incapable of 
sharp reduplication, concerning which see farther §. 124. 


3. Finally, the firmest are the sibilants, which approach 100 
near to the T-sounds, formed by a propulsion of the breath 
against the tip of the tongue, which hardly touches the teeth 


Spx 
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and anterior palate. The simple sibilant has three gradations 
in Hebrew, which perfectly correspond to the T-sounds §. 101, 
the usual hissing sound 0s answering to the ¢; the softer 
sibilant +2, pronounced with the lip of the tongue bent 
backwards, answering to d; and the strongest aud sharpest 
y ff like the german heiffe, corresponding to the aspirated 2 
+}, But the usual sibilant s, if the back of the tongue re- 
cieves the air also, becomes the broad, obscure sh, which, like 
os, only corresponds to the nearest among the T-sounds, the Z. 


101 III. The firmest consonants are produced by a harder or 
softer pressure of one organ on another, by which the 
breath is for a short time entirely interrupted in order to be 
propelled stronger, more condensed from some point. Their 
sound is short, abrupt and hard, although in different de- 
grees. They are therefore farthest removed from the vowels 
(hence called mutae &gwva), form the firmest, most unchan- 
geable’ basis of the sounds, and are least exposed to peculia~ 
rities and weaknesses. The chief distinction between them is 
produced by the three organs by which they are formed: K 
being palatal, T dental and P labial. But in every one of 
these chief sounds another softer or harder sound is’ again 
distinguished ; the hard one is the shortest, most abrupt, the 
soft one is looser, more prolonged; thus 3g soft, 7& hard; 
sd soft, né# hard; 20 soft, 5p hard; these six are the sim- 
ple mutes. We also find in either of the first two classes 
another more peculiar, hardest sound, produced by the strongest 
pressure and with an aspiration added and therefore broader 
and longer than those six, viz.)—q, among the palatal sounds, 
most like the rough aspirates »m, and among the linguals, © 
t? or th just as deeply formed and pronounced with a grating 
of the epiglottis, to which the strongest sibilant 7 ff cor- 
responds. : 


102 Such rough aspirated mutes are peculiar to many ancient languages $ 
the corresponding sounds in Sanserit are kh, th, ph. But in the pro- 
gressive development of language, auch sounds always become softer, hence 
also > D in Hebrew were perhaps not always accurately distinguished in 


later times from &, t. The Romans retained q before the obscure u, 
but p is represented by x in Greek and hence often 4 by ~, a8 3nd 


yetov, tunica. t was unknown to the Romans: the Greeks have used 


their & for it which undoubtedly is not very far from it 7); but the LXX 
a the most part express it by simple « which corresponds originally 
with m, 

1) It corresponds to the dh, or the aspirated d in Sanscrit. 


1038 Those six mutes mb > 33 latterly acqhired a softer, 
aspirated pronunciation; 6 or bh (almost like v) gh, dh, 
ch, f, th (lisping as in English), while the ancient hard ‘as- 
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pirates 72> descend more and more to the simple hard kt. 
This dnly takes place according to the nicer distinction, if a 
full or a fleeting vowel precedes, which favours the softer 
aspirated pronunciation 1), as an> kathabh man> kath’bhd, 
on the contrary an52 mikhtabh, cf. §. 173; however the 
LXX almost always put @ for n, and often y for > without 
this distinction. 
1) As in Sanscrit ta-daham for tat cham. 


‘' COMMUTATION OF CONSONANTS. 


Since all consonants only differ in degree, a sound can 
easily be commuted for another bordering on it. Thus espe- 
cially in Hebrew where there is so little firmness, a frequent 
and important commutation of consonants takes place, by 
which the same word often becomes very different, as jax, 
77202, 320 to conceal; often too one intermediate member of 
the commutation is wanting, as may (ma) may. All commu- 
tation however of this kind arises from three sources: 


1. Azstorically, according to the historical progressive modification of the 
sounds, dependant on their nature and on the influence of the human organs 
on language. The general process of modification is, that the harder, rougher 
sounds become more and more exhanged for the softer, weaker ones, 
and indeed more or less in all classes of sounds; such changes began 
first in isolated words or particles, but then extended gradually farther. 
In any one language of the family however, a more or less general re- 
action may take place, by which the harder sounds again become predo- 
minant. In Hebrew, softening is indeed very frequent, especially in 
some classes, but on the whole rather beginning and scattered, and even 
uncertain and alternating, while in Aramaic and Arabic, every thing is 
more regular. Here and there too there are examples of reaction, as in 
Aramaic, and the language in the later periods, and in the poets, fol- 
lows in most respects the usage of Aramaic. The following is a particu- 
lar statement : 


104 


| 1) The T-sounds are easily changed into the S-sounds, since they 106 


are nearly connected, and in this change, the distinction of each indivi- 
dual T-sound is preserved in the S-sounds also, a3 - into 5, or obscu- 


rer into.y3, 4 into +, t into y~, Some changes of this sort are of 
primitive antiquity in Hebrew and constant, as the pronoun Sy ze, ara- 
maic di, related with the German da, Greek to (Latin tu, hu), in 
which the T-sound is undoubtedly primitive; others are only just arising, 
as mp (to loose, interpret) a later form like the Aramaic syjp Koh. 
8,1. A strong reaction however, has again taken place in Aramaic and 
the T-sounds again predominate 1); this same reaction gradually invades 
Hebrew, partly irregularly, especially in the poets and late writers, as 
nin = wan (yu9d00w = yapattw) Ex.32, 16, miqa (fir) Cant. 1, 17 
= Wiss; partly more frequently, as O32 often, with the still more 
frequent abe (tueri) , ha! oftener than 593 (to be extinguished). 


1) This is sufficiently proved by cases like (72 for RU7 z 
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Moreover: T may by means of S be changed even into the mere 
aspirate 1, as the pronoun ta — (sa, Sanscrit) — o in some instances, 
as vice versd an aspirate may become hardened into s, t though not so 
often. The aspirate is seldom so hardened at the beginning of a word 
(§.238); the change of a nonradical aspirate into t in grammatical flex- 
ion is more frequent and in certain cases necessary in the formation §. 365. 


It is something similar when the hardest sibilant Y is changed into 
the harder y, which occurs frequently in Aramaic, in Hebrew seldom , as 
reas (to be narrow) Am. 2, 13. ym (to strike out) Iob 4, 10. m3 
(to take delight in), » yy (to break in pieces), compared with TNS, : 
yn2, ae, yor 7). 

2) Forms like 971")2 (proper aie 1 Chro. 2, 34. chald. gon, yn, 

yoy, which violate the rules of the formation of roots 6. 226, 
prove that that y is not primitive here. 


107 The stronger sibilants change repeatedly into the softer ones, viz. 
y into 7, as pyre (to cry), by (to exult), “ox (to be little) into 
Pyt (very sais in the Pentateucli) , TD), SDT (very rare) and y and yj 
into 5 (8), as DN, yo, and sD, into priv (not in the Penta- 
teuch), pd», qo or Yip (rare and mbekical) Pw (coat of mail) 
and abel only Jer. 46, 4. 51, 3. owas (to act basely) Am. &, 11 for 
wwin; cf. §.170 on yw, | 


The liquids 5 ] f> > are more irregular in their softening, so that 4 | 
as being harder an rougher not unfrequently , in the later periods of the 

language , is changed into 4, as nis 5N (of doubtful etymology) Is. 13, 
22, Sym (to make bright) Ps. 104, 15, for TOA, “mr; > on 
‘the other hand sometimes into the softer 7, a8 mw and maw (cell), 
plore] Dan. 3, 5. 10, 15 (with t only v. 1) ‘for wadrioror. i= is 
changed into the weaker Ts but seldom at the beginning of words and in 
the root, as 02 (to tremble) Ps.99, 1 == 012, 3172, mow and qow 
(to persecute) , frequently as the end of formative syllables , v. §. 360, 2. 
On the contrary “12 Is, 48, 10 —= 4712 (to try) is a later and Aramaic 
change. 


On the change of 4 into + vy. §. 88. 93. 


108 3) The harder gutturals are gradually softened, especially y into x, 
as bDXnm> (in a moment) from ynp (a moment), ann (to abominate) 
Am. 6, 8. DRS (to defile) Mal. 1, 7 for syn, dpa 


109 2. Other commutations, which belong to the oldest period of the lan- 
guage, are most intimately connected with the formation and meaning of 
the roots. There is a manifold variation of the sounds observable in the 
most ancient period, as the root takes this or that modification, has the 
same sound as its basis, but changes it into many different shades and 
varities; cf. above §.14. It is seldom however that such i eaeriey chan- 
ges are ’ without an important difference of meaning, as yn , wn, sel- 


dom ona to destroy , 3u3, nws, 19 to blow, wp “and nwp (to 


be hard); there is usually a clear , definite dictinction of meaning ‘con- 
nected with it, and we may also remark that the derived, remote, more — 
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limited sense has usually the softer sound, as S30 to shut up 20 rather 
to stop up; mao to slanghter nat to sacrifice; m2 to pour, 393 ra- 
ther used of casting metal, or of libation; SIND to be beautiful ash 
to be suitable. Such commutations are the greatest and most unlimited. 


3. Finally there are many purely casual changes produced by the 110 
near affinity of the sounds, partly within the language itself, especially in 
isolated foreign words, and partly according to the difference of dialects, 
which may perhaps concur again in one language. 


The following are some special instances of this and the former kind: 
1) the firmer palatal, lingual and labial sounds are sometimes changed 
for their softer , asplrated representatives, as =yr (to wander) hebr. for 


spt aram. only Ez. 13, 10; ahi) (to scatter) hebr. 2 ta aram. only in 


Daniel. These sounds however are very seldom changed into those of a 
different organ, as the pron. atta (thou) from the oldest time forms, as 
suffix, ka (§. 305), cf. xooavos and tvpurvoc. — 2) Auong the softer 
sounds r—l, n—I are most easily commuted; x5 and sy are only com- 


‘muted in the root. — 3) The guttural and palatal sounds » “poany , 
as ath and wD (to be straight); lob and SnD (to surround). — 
4) L seldom with the T-sounds as being linguals like L, as nnbp (kettle) 
Mich. 3, 3 from MIP 3 S55 (proper name) probably — mip, in the 
root Huy ands 29 (to be dark), cf. also 43 and 44; Gen. 30, 20, a= 
5) The labials easily, especially at the beginning of a syllable, as 712375, 
and yi" (proper name) Is. 15, 2. 9 9% obD and o>7 (to escape); but 
nny always; Fa, aa, 13 (buck). 


C. SOUNDS OF A WHOLE WORD. 


The nature of the sounds and the general euphony of 111 
the language are first shown in perfection when the sounds 
of a word are pronounced in connexion. ‘There are there- 
fore many general rules concerning this, which are yet to 
be collected. | 

1. At the beginning of a word, in the first sai and first syllable, 
the voice is most hurried and rapid. All kinds’ of affixes to the root are 
therefore most rapidly pronounced, and the 4 of affix syllables is most 
easily changed into the simplest aspirate §. 238 etc. Very weak sounds 
also, which are entirely unconnected are also gradually lost before the 
stronger syllable, although this is rare and only evident in the following 
cases : 2 the » without a firm vowel in the pron. 3977) (we) seldom for 
VITIN 6 b) seldom also 4» and» without firm vowel in isola- 
ted Tabataatly es, which can also be explained from §. 223. 225, as 
Sia (produce) for DI, aw (elevation, —. lob 20, 6 for 
xriv) 4). 

1) This so called aphaeresis is generally extended too far and ad-— 

mitted without ground. 


On the other hand, the word is inclined to begin soft, with vowels, 449 
if the first consonant easily admits such softening. Thus the short e is 
sometimes assumed iu Hebrew, if the first consonant is without .a vowel 


40 §. 113.144. Sounds of a whole word. 


(§. 26), especially with sibilants, which are strongly disposed to it, sel- 
domer . with liquids and mutes, but always only in isolated substantives, 
or adverbs, as TIDe and TIDIEN , yi, and more rarely YINEN 
(arm), always in yayy (finger) and 55yjx (cluster); moreover always 
in ya5xy (four, the guttural 4 seems to be the cause of a for ¢), 
and Sian (yesterday) with Sym Iob 8, 9, — This also takes place 
still more rarely, before a consonant disposed to it, with a firm vowel 
following, as D°pt and D pis (chains) Jer. 40, 1. 


113 2. When two different consonants clash immediately with 
each other at the end of a preceding close shut syllable, or in 
the final syllable with two final consonants §. 29, one sound 
is easily changed into the other more important one; and the 
softer, more attrited the language becomes, the more does this 
encrease. Accordingly, either the first sound may be changed 
into the second, or assimilate it, which is the most frequent 
case, or the second into the first. : 


1) According to the rule, only a soft weak consonan 
can be assimilated by the second; the second consonant there- 
fore must be a firm sound, a mute, or a sibilant, and it is 
only seldom that. the language goes farther in its aim at uni- 
formity in the formation. Thus 4 is most easily nnd fre- 
quently thus resolved, as war jiggash for jingash, nn na- 
tatta for natanta, mn tet for tent; much seldomer 5, as 
rip: jtqqach for jilgach; it is also possible for an aspirate, 
or semivowel, to be so lost, that is at the beginning of a 
word, where there is a tendency to hurry over such sounds; 
but it is very rare, as m>57 (food) 1Kgs. 5, 25, for mbna, is 
the only example of 8; concerning 1° in the root, where 
other influences at the same time affect them, cf. §. 223 ff. 
m as a firm consonant is, in an affix syllable only, some- 
times assimilated with the radical sound §. 242. 

That the language continued to go farther in such contractions in 
its later periods, is proved by the name of the town 5955 Gen. 10, 10 
compared with sy35 Ez. 27, 25. 


For some rare instances of m bounding off before ¢ v. §. 175. 


114 There is also a mode of facilitating the pronunciation in 
such cases of concurrent sounds, by which, just as the con- 
currence of a hard T-sound is avoided before an S-sound in 
the root ({. 226), in the same manner, in the formation, a 
T at the end of a syllable followed by an S changes places 
with it, because it is easier to pronounce ST than TS; and 
the T-sound must then always accommodate itself to the ac- 
companying sibilant; therefore according to §. 100 f. dd>1ndn, 
Nanwt, prey for onm, won, sna. Only in oiwnn 
Jer. 49, 3 has the transposition been avoided, the rather, be- 
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cause otherwise there would be too great a concurrence of 
T-sounds, 


2) The second, weaker sound in assimilated by the pre- 115 
ceding firmer one, in the termination 14m — dt-huw, in which 
the aspirate is in fact harder to pronounce, which is often 
changed into in détu, andinsnx dt-ha, which on account 
of the affinity of the vowel a is regularly changed into sn 
atta, v. §. 305. 


When the same consonants come together without a long 116 
vowel to separate them, they endeavour to unite in a single 
double sound; for the recurrence of the same consonants has 
something disagreeable in it, and never happens at the begin- 
ning of roots ({. 226) and is only possible, at the beginning 
of words, in external affix syllables, asj2nn; but afterwards 
is always if possible avoided. It is however only possible for 
them to unite, when there is not an immutable long jvowel either 
between ‘), or before the two sounds, which keeps them apart 
and hinders their union; it is still less possible for them to be 
united, if the first of these consonants is in itself double, 
since its vowel is then as firmly supported as if it was long, 
as >>>; the contraction is also more difficult, if the postfixes 
are not closely attached 7), If the first of these sounds is 
without a distinct vowel, the union remains without further 
consequences, as 17271 is simply changed into 2771 §. 297; but 
if it has a distinct vowel, the vowel is first displaced by the 
union, but presses forward and returns again before the dou- 
ble sound, as 235 rabob (the a of the first syllable is not 
essential §. 37) 25 rob (for robb §. 118). 


. | 
1) The preceding vowel, however, may be more easily shortened in 
this effort at contraction; thus in a word in which too many simi- 
lar sounds come together in an extraordinary manner, NDpID 


Job 31, 15 for 9399559 §. 47. A parallel instance is 4953770 
Is. 64, 6 for 3 sagan , where the obscure, heavy w has opposed 


the audible reduplication of the hard consonant. — But these are 
perhaps the only examples, and according to §. 296 f. 4 is not 


without influence on this shortening. | 
2) Hence always before suffixes, as J2"27 without union. 


A very kindred consonant, however, is only resolved 117 
into the following one, when they come in actual contact §. 
413, and even then, very seldom with a radical letter, as 
nnn for mins §. 435; oftener and almost regularly with nm of 
the affix syllable ns ¢. 243, as main, Sen for rainn; at 
the same time we find ppans Jdgs. 19, 22. 


118 


119 
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On whatever cause the reduplication of a consonant may 
depend, still a peculiar and appropriate condition of the sounds 
themselves is necessary to render the reduplication audible. 
It is most audible between two distinct vowels, and firm con- 


‘sonants are more capable of distinct reduplication than weak 


or liquid ones, the unaspirated ones than the aspirated. Hence 
there are gradations according to which reduplication beco- 
mes gradually less audible and distinct: 


1) Reduplication is not distinctly audible at the end of a 
word without a vowel; to which is to be added, that the 
final vowel, according to §. 33, must assume the longer tonic 
pronunciation, which removes all trace of audible reduplica- 
tion, cf. miao7:3072; mbarba; Axe. | 


2) If the consonant to be doubled begins the following 
syllable as appoggiatural consonant, and consequently with- 
out a distinct vowel, it is more difficult to hear the redu- 
plication distinctly and it gradually disappears, without altering 
the pronunciation of the word in other respects 1). ‘This how- 


-ever does not affect all sounds equally: most easily the soft, 


liquid sounds which are so easily extended, especially 717; 
with the firmer sounds it decreases by degrees. Reduplica- 
tion is also more easily lost in words and formations of very 
frequent use, just as when the same consonant occurs twice 
following ({. 116). Thus "3, tas, 7.229 (behold me) (but 
not in 2525), 1555 (praise ye); with the 1 of participles, 
as Wpanm (the seeker); not so often with sibilants, as mwwa? 
Is. 59, 10. Nbr ‘(they raise), inQ2 (his throne), YIN 
for xm Ex. 7, 29; often too with the aspirated P, as "2p 


(my staff) powpan (seekers) s2p23 Cant. 6, 1; very seldom 


120 


with 0, as "yon Is, 17, 10 in some editt. 


1) So that the short vowel before, and the fragmentary vowel after, 
, both remain. See some rare exceptions to the latter, in which the 
short vowel takes the following consonant entirely to its own syl- 
lable §. 122. The short vowel appears too to beome long some- 
times in a perfectly simple syllable, if the two examples tap om 
1Chr. 23, 6. anysnm: Ps. 62,.4 are correct as to the reading $ 


cf. the var. lectt. ©” 


3) The gutturals my» are absolutely incapable of audi- 
ble reduplication §. 81. .The influence if their reduplication, 
however, may be more or less sensible in two degrees: 1) the 
vowel going before may remain short and sharp, as it was, 
and be pronounced o7 the guttural without actually doubling 
it (this may be called weak reduplication); or 2) even this 
trace of audible reduplication may disappear, so. that the 
vowel before becomes separated and long, in a simple sylla- 
ble, so that 4, 1, u according ‘to §. 48 are changed into 4, é, 
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wt 


-6, @ g. an , WN, pN into 7872, 782, JRO. The complete 
separation of the syllable, however, produced by the second method, does 
not take place if the guttural becomes the final consonant by apocopation ; 
for then, as that consonant is in itself incapable of reduplication (§. 118), 
the prolongation of the vowel may also not take place, cf. gyonn from 
saAnN Prov. 22, 24, 27 from mIIN Ps. 141, 8 compared with 
sann mann Dt. 2, 9. 

This distinction follows certain principles, in general, even though the 
transition from the first to the second mode be only gradual: 1) the 
harder gutturals recieve most easily weak reduplication, fj; regularly, = 


frequently, y not so often, » most rarely. To this must.be added 2) 


that weak reduplication is only inclined to remain where reduplication is 
essential to a word §. 231. 328. etc., with external affixes it regularly, 
disappears entirely and withont distinction of the guttural, as 3795 §. 277, 


and only very rarely then does the short vowel before remain. 


If, in an instance of weak reduplication, a short @ 121, 
would be to be pronounced before a guttural with 4, then é 
is always used for it, as Mons, man> for oom, a>. 
The soft e appears to have been’ easicr to the language than 
@, before so sharp a concurrence of a guttural end a “long a, 
since the A-sound generally is inclined to change into E §.45. 
The same change takes place before a guttural with a fleet- 
ing o 1), as tarwins; in this case too a descends to €, but 
it is to keep the following fleeting 1 1 more easily separate , since | 
a°— would be easily changed into 4?—, 

1) Chatef-Qamess. v. §. 168. 


The short vowel keeps itself, according to rule, separate from the 122 
following vowel; yet some cases with the hard rr occur in which the short 


- vowel has drawn over the following guttural entirely to its own syllable, 
so that won becomes Lah) Gen. 30, 39. 41. Jdgs 5, 28, miymens 


becomes mins. The same banpets rarely in the cases mentioned 


in §. 119 note, in which the reduplication has entirely disappeared without 
trace; the only examples however of it are NOD from the word xO> 


(throne) of doubtful etymology, and in 3474 for q7I84 §. 119. 


The too frequent concurrence of saturate is avoided (as in the root 123 
§. 226), in vanons ways; in sob batabe| (have E caused to cease? Jdgs. 


9, 9. 11. 14) for Snan the middie one is expelled, but ans has not 


remained which would be indistinct, but the second @ has been changed 
into 3 ‘ann hé-cho, to separate ‘the interrogative more distinctly. Au- 


other instance Engen is explained §. 443. 
' ® 
‘, which, according to §. 99, excedingly rarely permits 123 
reduplication !) removes at once all trace of reduplication and 
always lengthens the preceding vowel 7), as 52, 972, 772 
for 7.712, FAS, FI. 
1) Viz. 6 remains sometimes in rare nominai forms , as ot\72 morra, 


* 
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Bik schorrek (thy navel) Prov, 3, 8. 14, 10 which has been 
once imitated in a verb mp Ez. 16, 4 for the sake of the as- 
sonance ; besides there, only Wx W Cant. 5, 2 according to §. 
479, and another peculiar instance §. 129. 

2) Only Gen. 14, 10 45 according to §. 121 for male from 45, 


tT 


which however may be explained by §. 420. 


125 It is also possible for the reduplication of any consonant to become 
gradually difficult to the language, by the too great protraction and length- 
ening of the vowel before. This especially happens in awkward, unpo- 
lished languages, in which the light and sharp distinctness of the vowel 
disappears, as is always the case in Syriac. In Hebrew, this is still 
rare, expecially in the earlier period, in which it only occurs in proper 
names and a few isolated substantives; in general too only with 7, w, which 
as sharp and heavy vowels are more easily lengthened, as 33729) for wrap 
(a weed), (235325579, (threshing - sledge) 1Chro. 21, 23 trai 2 Sam. 
24, 22; tq5yjom Koh. 9,12 according to §. 351, participle for twp". 
— It is also possible for a liquid, an 7, on Z, to intrude into the syl- 
lable thus becoming resolved, especially after a which is not s0 easily 
lengthened, but this is more rare and impure, as in tho proper name 
pws according to late pronunciation 4 Chr. 18, 5. 6 for puns 
-(Damascus) 2 Sam. 8, 6. | i 


| 126 3. At the end of a word, where the influence of the 
tone shortens and flattens, a final 7m is easily changed into 7 
§. 360; and a nasal sound is also easily entirely lost after the 
vowel, as 17372 (name of a town) for 717379 §. 341. Other 
examples of the kind see §, 222. : 


127 With regard to the vocalization of a word, the vowel of a syllable, 
in langnages more rich in vowels;, often accommodates itself to the more 
important one of a neighbouring syllable. But in Hebrew, because it is 
generally poorer in vowels, there are very few examples of this change. 
The form 47, in which the original a is, according to §. 45, regu- 
larly changed into e before the auxiliary e, offers a regular and frequent 
example of it, and the original monosyllabic nature of the word is much 
better preserved with the redoubled e, than it would be with different 
sounds; hence where the latter e is wanting the first also disappears, cf. 
nia §. 51, (mnp §. 78 proves nothing against this) and vice versd the 
second e must be “changed into a if the first is, E[yp §. 79. Rarer in- 
stances are spy} Jer. 22, 20, snp Gen. 2, 23, where the fleeting 


o instead of a mere fragmentary vowel, merely depends on the heavy x 
in its neighbourhood, §. 169. Gram. Arab. I. p. 86. 


128 With regard to the transposition of the sounds of a word, the case 
is the same as with the more frequent commutation §. 104 ff. It is for 
the most part derived from the earliest period of the language, without 
the language in its present form being conscious of it, as e. g. 442° 
(hail) and 475 (to scatter) are originally the same words. Further, the 

‘frequent occurence of a vowel at the begnining or end of a root §. 216 ff. 
depends on a particular cause. ‘Other transpositions may be explained on 
the ground of facilitating the pronunciation, as wad and 20> (lamb) 


N 


-_ 
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since the liquids stand more easily before the Mutes than vice versd. 
The liquids in general, and especially 7, most easily change their places. 


I. CHANGES OF SOUND IN A PROPOSITION. PAUSE. 


Two kinds of changes of sounds arise from the connexion 129 
of words in a proposition. First, on account of the close con- 
junction *) of two words, by which a monosyllabic word or at 
least a word with the accent on the first syllable ({.34) becomes 
attached to another more independent word. This conjunction con- 
sists in the vowel which ends the word becoming shorter , by its 
shortness doubling the first consonant of the next word, and 
-being so drawn over to it that they are pronounced together. 
Only a@ however, or the kindred e ‘({. 45) are most easily 
thus carried over; it is much rarer with the sharper and hea- 
vier vowels. There is a difference too according to the words: 
1) the particle S77 what? (but not 4 sho? thongh in other respects 


so like it) which , on account of its interrogative power, may be pro- 
nounced so rapidly and close on the following word, that its a@ becomes 
quite short, and the first consonant of the following word is doubled, as 
MNT" 512, "wp m7 Gen. 31, 36; hence too in the ancient writing 


=) Was sometimes joined on to the following word, especially if it was 
a short one, as 77, obey] Ex. 4, 2. Js. 3, 15. Ez. 8, 6. Mal. 1, 
13.— 22)a monosyllabic word is easily attached to a areceding one, 
and usually in such a manner that the final vowel of the unaccented final 
syllable is not shortened before the reduplication, and the reduplication 
is therefore only weakly audible, as me a y almost ‘alitashshdm, 
tava mpbn, yermaawn Job. 5, mate) 6, 5. 8, 11. 
4935" IN 2); very seldom with the oe u, t, a8 IN’ 125 
(two imperatives, which are disposed to a rapid pronunciation): Gen. 19, 
14, Ps. 94, 12. 118, 5. 18 (where uw, 4-7 coalesce according to §. 53). 
The particle RN? (quaeso ! ‘) is more closely attached, and its 4 is doubled © 


even when the last syllable is accented, as N27 b) Nu. 23, 13. 22, 17. 
Gen. 24, 42. and even with a complete shortening of é into € St 


Gen. 19, 2. 5) — With-the liquids, which are most easily and frequently 
thus doubled, and especially with 4, reduplication occurs, although rare- 


ly , after accented syllables also, as Gen. 19, 2. 1Sam. 8, 19 and before 
a polysyllabic word Ex. 6, 29. Ley. 4,1. Cf. §. 198. 
1) With Maqgef, or the accentus conjunctivi §. 180 ff. 
2) That Dagesh is not Dag. lene is clearly proves by my b MIN 
Gen. 47, 14. 1 Rgs. 1, 18. 


3) The Masoretes go still farther in resolving a final ¢, d by redu- 
plication of the following consonant, as DENN for b> TRAN 


(I look upon them) Js. 33, 7. TROND for SIND IND 27, 8: but 
in these instances from a wrong "interpretation. 


Much more important, however, are the changes of 130 
sound produced by the pause, or division and close of the 
proposition. The pause in Hebrew does not influence the 


46 §.134. Changes of sound in a prop. Pause. 


voice only casually, as in more modern languages, but, as in 
many ancient languages, in which sound and form are more 
living 1), according to general principles, which effect 
important changes in the sounds of forms. The principal 
influences which the pause exerts are the two follow- 
ing: first, a strong retention of the sound, opposed to the 
hurrying on of the unfinished proposition, and hence, where 
the form permits it, a refraction of the sound and support 
of it on firmer ground; and secondly, greater protraction and 
delay of the expiring sound; both these however can only 
affect the moveable part of a word and, consequently, can 
only influence the pronuntiation of the vowels, and of con- 
sonants, which approach near to vowels. In cases where this 
impulse of the language is not hindered by the form from 
expressing its influence clearly, pausal forms are distinguished 
from the usual forms; for the power of the pause cannot be 
distinctly expressed in all cases, as e. g. a monosyllabic word 
with a long vowel, ast=3, 71s, Di cannot be rendered longer 
by the pause. And since, on account of the manifold divers- 
ity and perpetually advancing development of forms, this in- 
fluence is very differently exerted, the distinctions of the pau- 
sal forms are very nice and can only be thoroughly under- 
stood by a knowledge of forms; here therefore a few general 
rules only can be given: 
1) cf. Gram. Arab. I, p. 78. 373 f. 


1. Retraction of the sound is only possible when the 
final syllable is either by origin, or by attrition, a weak, mu- 
table one, not when it is firm and immoveable. This re- 
traction takes place usually in this most easy manner: a vo- 
welless consonant before the final syllable {. 26) assumes the 
tone and a vowel at the same time, as 1573 ga-@’lu: 1944 
gadélu, Thus in the persons of verbs which end in vowels, the tone 
goes back to the primitive vowel before the last radical, which had fallen 
away in the flexion, as (and, dja) AanD, Ada: wand, 173 5 
Cimper. I. Smy ) anny: tiny Nah. 2,9. (yaw) ayaw : ayaw; 
this is very seldom neglected, ‘as Job. 17, 11. The cause why this is 
not applicable to the termination of nouns in general mor even 
-of participles, is because their terminations have not become so 


weak as those of the persons of verbs. — 2) Since the suffixes §. 
304 become gradually shorter, “~~ *kdé is changed into y— éka, in 
such a manner, that as a new vowel thus arises, the nearest short vowel 
is assumed in pause, as Wand, Faw: ward, ‘Faw; more- 
over, the final a thus losing the tone is sometimes entirely thrown 
back, as FIWIWs Dt. 28, 24, which is regularly the case with the 
particles 72> 72, 73d, FN, NIN (also monk Ex. 29, 35 
which occurs between an and snk). —— 3) Syllables of three sounds, 
which for special causes have thrown the vowel on the second conso- 
nant, assume again an accented vowel instead of the first, and most 


| 
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naturally short ¢; o only where the sound o is primitive, and é (§. 46) 
only rarely for a primitive z; thus mow Ps. 21, 13 for Maw §.319; 


of forms whose last sound is 5 according to §. 98, in the noun , as 
397, 9, n>, "Yr 1 Kgs. 10, 7, "58, Det, ray from 479, 

3D, “15, “=m, “Wy, a hae "29, in the verb, ‘as 3, Ml, mn; 
Dt. 32, 18 from ”, ™, ‘SUN 5 ; the pronoun 5N recieves a long - 
accented a, "IN. 


The tone is more rarely carried back to the preceding syllable 139 
if it is in itself already a full one: a) in the case nya Dt. 8, 10 


for naw} according to §. 298, where the tone on the last syllable 
is weak. — b) in the particles "528 , MPN, Any, which are, out 
of pause, "DSN , mms, ny. — c) very seldom does this aflect 
persons of yerbs faeher., as 159 - i) » Where the same word is re- 


_ peated, but the second time, on account of the stronger opposition, in 
a new pausal form Ps. 37, 20. 137, 7. cf. Idgs. 5, 12. 


The longer, more protracted vocalization of the tonesylla- 133 
ble in pause, is only longer in comparison to the usual one. 
The following is a statement: 1) for 4 in the usual tonesyllable there 
always stands 4 in pause, an>: an, we: po Gen. 2, 21. — 

2) where % = Y originally belongs to” th word, it is often changed in 
pause into @, according to §. 46 while it may, out of pause, remaining 
in its original sound, “be at once changed into ¢, since @ has a fuller 
sound than e merely lengthened to support the tone, as 7x (booty) Js. 8, 


1. ynm (he has shortened) 18, 5, oP (intransitive verbal stem) 60, 4, 
e207 n 13, 16, 18. 28, 3 aw 42, 22 instead of which out of pause 73 (not 


72), “Sap 7 Swn3 this however only affects compound syllables (see 


the contrary Ap ) , and in the most frequent formmations we always 
find e in pause, as an> §. 253. On the other hand, e flattened from 


other sharper, sounds always remains unaltered in pause, because it is al- 
ready without the influence of the change of sounds, as many , f[nano, 


tba, S37 pd 2D , Daa §. 51; so also the other very isolated cases 


of e in the final syllable, as nAN, >I42, from which we are to 
distinguish the e arising in pause from a mere fragmentary vowel, as in 
20 . Ts §. 132. é arising according to §. 45 from @ may return in 
pause to the original a, as 727 from 7223 however e remains some- 
times even here, as 774 and 313 ; and alway in certain words, as 
the adverbial DIP. (eastward). On’ the other hand an original @ remains 
very seldom unchanwed in pause, as in the adverb 4y (always). — 3) 
6 can remain in no tonesyllable according to §. 46, so that with 6 as 
with f, & the pause can make no difference. 


In apocopated verbalforms which end in two unaccented consonants 
§. 289 ff., the pause may be distinguished in a peculiar manner by a 
vowel which is accented, but in- other. respects as short as possible, a, 
or 6 where o is the original sound, returning to the last consonant but 
oue, as 27), bmav, DIN, [—e) for O27, SAT], HOIN, 
tpi. This is very regularly observed. | 
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134 The pausal pronunciation may be still more lengthened, if the con- 
sonant after the accented penult in doubled, which is only possible after 
the lighter vowels (not after i, a etc.); and the liquids again are most 
easily prolonged by reduplication. Instances however are rare, as 
ADIN Idgs. 5, 7. bap Ez. 27, 19. prt 7 21, 15 f. in which verbal 
forms the last radical is alieoys doubled; only 5 of the suffix tT. is 
more regularly doubled when attached to verbs or particles i. e. when 
loosely attached, as prin Is. 38, 18. DN Gen. 3, 9. ‘yan 
lob. 26, 4. 

On more rare and irregular effects of the pause, as the form 7182? 
for IN PU§.41 c, v. the theory of forms. 


SECOND SECTION. 


OF THE LETTERS. 


1. EXTERNAL HISTORY. 


135 ~«sAccording to all historical evidence, the Semitic alphabet, 
of which the Hebrew is an ancient branch, was not first used 
or made known by the Hebrews, nor probably by the Phoe- 
nicians (Luc. Phars. 3, 220), who have only the merit of hav- 
ing communicated this alphabet to the Greeks, and through 
them, to the other nations of Europe; but by the Aramaeans 
Plin. Nat. Hist. 7, 56. It must at any rate have been dis- 
covred by a Semitic people, because it is only perfectly ad- 
apted to the peculiarities of the Semitic languages, and the 
name, figure and use of every letter can only be explained 
from these languages. 


The most ancient mode of writing was undoubtedly by 
pictures , which represented the object to the eye and, at the 
same time, recalled the name for it; and all alphabetical Writ- 
ing has proceeded from this. ‘The inadequacy of such a mode © 
must have been soon felt, since it could only represent objects 
cognizable to sight, could only imperfectly signifiy intellectual 
ideas, and was totally unable to express the words of a foreign 
language. The insufficiency of a picture-character was 
still more evident, when a language became developed and 
extended its monosyllabic roots by flexion and terminations 
for number, person, gender and case, and it was impossible 
to represent by signs the modifications of sound by which all 
those distinctions were expressed 1). 

1) It is perfectly in accordance with what is here stated that the 
Chinese language, which has no alphabetical character, but only 
a picture- ~character more or less faithfully a representation of ob- 


jects, has at the same time never advanced in its development, 


but continues still utterly devoid of all flexion. ; 
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From picture-character has the Semitic alphabet also pro- 
ceeded, but in such a manner, that the definite image of an 
object and at the same time a word, which had the sound to 
be expressed for its first sound, was fixed upon for each of 
the 22 firm sounds (consonants) into which all the words of 
the language may be resolved: e. g. with the figure of a ca- 
mel 4 its name also gzmel would call to mind the sound g. 
Hence the signs of all the 22 sounds are originally signs of 
objects easily cognizable to the senses, and their names cor- 
respond to this origin. These names indeed have been very 
faithfully preserved by the Hebrews, but the signs have been 
for the most part very much altered and disguised, because in 
writing they retained the dead traces only from habit, with- 
out thinking of their meaning according to the intention of 
the first discoverers , and thus insensibly modified them. 


Since the Hebrews recieved their alphabet from a Semitic people, it 
is perfectly adapted to the peculiarities of their language. It embraces 
just so many sounds as existed in the language of the early Semitic na- 
tions, as for instance, the gutturals, a class peculiar to them in their 
gradations; and though it wants signs for many sounds, which other 
languages have, yet it never has recourse to joining different letters to 
express a single sound (e. g. ch, sh), as other nations do, who have re- 
cieved from foreigners an alphabet not adapted to the sounds of their 
language. 


A tradition of a fundamental alteration of the Hebrew 436 
alphabet has been preserved in the Talmud and Fathers, which : 
must at any rate have some historical foundation. According 
to this tradition, the present character, which is found with 
unimportant variations in all Mss. of the old. Test,, and was 
even in the time of Jerome (in the fourth and fi%h century) 
the same as we now have it, was brought by Ezra from the 
Assyrian, i. e. according to the later confusion of names, the 
chaldaic exile, and hence it is called assyrian character an> 
sium. The earlier, ancient Hebrew character, on the other 
hand, is called "729 ana Hebrew character. 


There is much inaccuracy it is true in’ this tradition, 
especially as to Ezra’s having introduced this alteration of the 
character, since the Samaritan Pentateuch, which was intro- 
duced into Samaria from Jerusalem about the end of the 5th 
Cent. B. C., and the new coins of the Hasmonaeans, which 
were struck in tbe 2nd Century, afford sufficient evidence 
that the ancient character was still in use as late as the last 
century ‘B. C. But Ezra is considered by the later Jews, 
in general, as the author of all additions and external alte- 
rations, which the text of the old Test., according to obscure 
tradition, has undergone. If all the other historical traces 


4 


~ 


50 §. 137. External history of the letters. 
contained in that ancient tradition are put together, perhaps 
the following connected view might be gathered from it: 


The Semitic character, from the time that we have any 
certain knowledge of it, was divided into two very different 
branches. The western branch, which has become especially 
celebrated in the Phoenician character, was also the character 
of the Hebrews until the last century B. C., was retained by 
the Phoenicians still later, and by the Samaritans even to the 
present time *). Its alphabetical characters are antique, but 
stiff and heavy, angular and uneven, without proportion and 
beauty. The eastern branch, on the other hand, in Baby- 
lonia and the other countries on the Euphrates and Tigris 
(hence called by the later Jews, according to ancient custom, 
assyrian) becaine by frequent use much rounder, more re- 
gular, more ductile and beautiful, and was, even at an early 
period, gradually modified into current character. These 
distinguishing advantages procured it the supremacy in the 
course of time; it extended over all Syria and Arabia, and 
the Jews were so much the less able to resist its influence, 
because after the Babylonian exile, the northeastern or Ara- 
maic language and litterature made deeper and deeper inroads 
upon them. This powerful influence, perhaps in the last cen- 
tury B. C. and first A.C. must have abolished, or rather, only 
renewed and modified the ancient character. Soon after, how- 
ever, in the encrease of Jewish superstition and worship of 
the letters, it became consecrated in all copies of the old Test. 
and immutable, as it has been preserved through all centuries, 
without essential alterations, until the present time 7). 

1) Cf. Correspondance des Samaritains de Naplouse pub. par Silvestre 
de Sacy. Paris 1829. 


2) Cf. Kopp Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit, T.2, and among the 
earlier authors the Buxtorgs etc. 


The present character, arising from this source, has, ac- 
cording to its peculiar development, preserved a great regula- 
larity and grand simplicity in the form of the letters, and 
hence it is called, in distinction to other alphabetical cha- 
racters, 92°57) 3mnD scriptura quadrata, All letters therefore 
are equal in size except the three 5p°, among which ° ap- 
pears to have been early so shortened, cf. Math. 5, 18. 
“Moreover all letters have either a broad stroke above, as it 
were a foundation stroke, as 3,5, , m, 1, or at least firm 
points of support, as 9, .N, 1, &,m. In others where the 
stroke would descend too far, it has been bent inwards, as 
2, 5, ¥; not so however with p compared with the correspond- 
ing Q. From these changes some letters too, whose figures 
were originally more unlike, have become more similar, and 


\ 
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therefore more liable to be exchanged, especially 4 and ‘5 
which are often exchanged, and ™ and n. 

This character shows some tendency to the connexion of letters, and 
capabilities for it, since many strokes are contracted, and some bent up 
on the line; in some Mss. too we find beginnings of connexion. General 
usage, however, resisted. this incipient tendency, even from early times, 
so much the more, as the sanctity and dignity of this character appeared 
to require the antique separation and distinctness of single letters; for 
even the connexions of letters, which are possible, are forbidden in the 
Talmud. lf this character had been already a connected character at 
the time it became a holy one, it would undoubtedly have remained so, 
as the Kufic character in the Koran. 


This character has only very few figures for fizal letters. 138 

In the progressive development of a character becoming more 
and more ductile, current and connected, there are always found 
peculiar figures for final letters. This is especially the case in the 
more common Semitic modes of writing, in which the words 
are not separated, in the manuscripts, with sufficient regularity 
and distinctness; for the involuntary object and intention of 
final letters is, beyond all doubt, to distinguish the end of the 
word and sentence, by an external sign also. But as this 
tendency of the mode of writing also was only gradnally 
unfolded,. according as any letter offered a more or less con- 
venient occasion for its exercise, the extent of its influence 
depends at the same time on the peculiarities and history of 
each alphabetical character. Only five letters have been in- 
fluenced by it in Hebrew: 4, 4, i 5)-in which the stroke, 
which was bent upwards on the line, is prolonged straight 
downwards, thus representing the abruptness of the end, in 
distinction to their usual form; and = which, being shut on 
all sides, marks the end of the word in a different manner *). 
1) Very rarely is a usual letter found at the end of a word, as Job 
38, 1 (where, however, the particle 57 is, in the idea of the 

‘ writer, a part of the following word) and vice versd Db, not so 

unlike 7, in the middle Is. 9, 6 through mistake. 


The alphabetical poéms in the old Test. (Ps. 25. 34. 37. 139 
414. 112.119. 145. Prov. 31, 10-33. Lam. 1-4), in which the 
same arrangement is always found, with only unimportant 
variations, are sufficient proof that the 22 letters were early 
_ brought into a definite order. It is not clear, however, upon 
what principle this arrangement is founded; it certainly is not 
founded on a scientific one, as only the liquids 573 come 
together; many of the others appear to have been arranged 
with respect to the meaning of their names, and at a time | 
when these meanings were still understood, as 3 and 7 
(weapon and travelling scrip), * and > (hand and hollow 
hand), 12 and.) (water and fish), 9, 5, p, 9 and w (eye, 
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-mouth, ear, head. and tooth) are certainly not undesignedly 
arranged; but the Hebrews have only adopted this arrangment 
from some other Semitic people, as they have the names. 
The following is a table of their names and order ; the letters, 
when formed into words, being read, according to Semitic 


custom, from the right hand to the left: 


4. 


rs 3 
"alef 


mem 
49. 
je 
51)? 
gof 


2. 


nun 


cr 


3. 
a 
D724 
gimel 


4A. 

% 
nbz 
dalet 


ED ARE. 
Pw Pw 


shin sin 


an 


tav. 


The force of the letters has been more particularly treated cf. §.67 ff. 


and 1733; concerning shin and sin v. §. 170. 


To give a detailed expla- 


nation of the zames of the letters is the business of Palaeography, inas- 
much as the suitableness of many of the names is only to be recognised 
in the ancient figures; the following short explanation, however, may be 
still not unacceptable. 


/ 


4. #58. The name means bull, and the figure of a bull’s head with 
two horns is still plainer in the Aethiopic alphabet. 


2. M2. 


thus {}, very like what it 
Kopp Il. p. 93. 


The name means Aouse ; the figure should properly be turned 
is in Chinese, and also in Aethiopic v. 


3. Dra. Properly camel, and the long neck may be still recognised 
in the present figure. 


4. n>7. Since it properly means door, it should be of a long qua- 
drangular form, and the Greek ( still shows this figure abbridged, 


as also the ancient Hebrew alphabet. 
figure, arose from the endeavour to write more rapidly. 


which is only half of the 


‘“¢ Oe 


5. NOI. It means something deep, a hollow, pit (cf. Sah ’ Seg) 
and the Phoenician figure (almost ;)) most nearly answers to this, 


I 


\ 
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from which ff} arose, and by changing its posture, ‘the Greek E. 
The Hebrews omitted the stroke on the left and then wrote , 


6. 19. The name means hook, to which the original, bat rare, reverted | 


7. 


9. 


10. 


11. AD 


12. 


13. 


14 


15. 


lus, 


figure J better corresponds. vy. Kopp Il. p. 92. 382. 


77% It means weapon, armour, perhaps shield, from which latter 
meaning its figure is derived, which was originally H, as it yet is 
in Aetbiopic, from which the Greek Z arose. But just as the Greek 
Zire was shortened into ¢, the Semitic figure in Phoenician became 
almost a straight stroke with a hook as the top, from which then 


. arose. 


¢ 


. mr. Its name means something encompassing ; we may either sup-— 


pose @ wall, or fence, or a travelling scrip ({2dx Nyt pera 


from ¢jle to surround). Its figure, as in ancient Hebrew , is pro- 
perly 7, @ bundle with a thong in the middle. The upper and 


lower stroke, however, of this complicated figure was soon omitted, 
H, as in Greek and ancient Aramaic, from which gradually arose the 
still shorter >. 


unt. The name means snake, and in this letter the ancient figure 
has been very faithfully preserved. 


+4". Since the mame certainly means fand, the ancient Hebrew, 
Phoenician and Samaritan figure with three strokes, is the most pri- 
mitive; it was shortened in Aethiopic, in which however a bend at 
the top still remained, P; when that fell away the Greek I arose, 
and the new hebrew character is only a still shorter crooked stroke. 
5. Its meaning is hollowed hand, and the figure is still re- 
cognisable. 
4109- The name is probably connected with $7019 oxgoad, stimu- 
xéyegov, (379) is properly fo strike, then in an intellectual sense, 


to urge one to accustom himself to some thing, to learn some- 
thing, cf. terere, callere. The third Phoenician -figure in Koper IL 
p. 388 corresponds most to the name. 


n72. The certain meaning water is a proof how much the ancient 
figure has been modified; perhaps the original figure was like the 
Chinese 22> to represent the waves, and by uniting both strokes and 
straightening the last crooked one, the Phoenician and Samaritan 
figure in Kopp p. 389 arose, from which at length 7 was formed by 


a shortening of the first stroke. 


712. According to its meaning, fish, its figure ought to be 9 body 
and head; the circle at the top was omitted in Phoenician (as in y) 


Kore p. 390 from which the transition to 7 > is easy. 


720. The name is not easy to explain, but the Phoenician figure 
in Kopp p. 217. 391, which represents a prop supporting something, 
© 


suggests the idea that it comes from 20 to support (cf. Blew) 


and means a pole, a. prop to keep the tent up. The present He- 
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brew figure, in which however there should always be a crooked 
stroke at the top, was only so shortened at a very late period, 


"9. The name means eye, and the figure should properly be Oo, 
to which the Greek O and Phoenician figure approach very nearly. 


N5. The name undoubtedly means mouth, to which the Phoeni- 
cian and Palmyrene figures in Koprr p. 199. 393 best correspond. 


3X. The most probable meaning of the name is screech owl 
o YG oe 


(XX y sissy chald.) but the figure has become hard to recognise, 
though its may be still traced from the Samaritan, ancient Heb. and 
Phoenician letter in Kopp p. 394, down to the present form. It is 
also not impossible for it to meau net from 49x, pray fo Aunt, 
lay snares. 


> ] 
5). Pautus Memor. VI. p. 124 explains the name by x35 
eye of a needle, but it would be more in accordance with Etymology 

> ] 


and the oldest Phoenician figure (Kopp II. p. 395) to suppose 555 
circle (spapn Ps. 19, 7) especially of an ear, to which the figure 
is not without resemblance. 


w-4. The Phoenician figure q, which was easily shortened into 
the Hebrew 4, perfectly suits the meaning head. 


3(w. The name footh is clear; hardly any letter has so faithfully 
retained its ancient figure Kopp II. p, 397. 


YW. The Phoenician and Greek figure T suits the meaning cross, 
and the present Hebrew form only arose late. 


_ The names, when considered together, prove that some other Semitic people, 


and not the Hebrews, invented them, and with them, the signs of the 
letters, for ma, we, O% and others, are perfectly Aramaic, and 
the Hebrews have only formed ie and 377 according to their lan- 
guage. This people must have had a language still more unlike any 
of the now known Semitic languages, as the forms FON, nos ; 
and on the other hand S74, 70, for HON, bra, ou prove. It is 
also just as evident that the names were discovered long before Mo- 
ses, in the earliest period of the language, for all the names are 


: still of the shortest, most simple form (§. 307) even though longer 


On 


forms afterward arose for the same objects, as bra, snbi Jdgs. 
3, 31 for 5935, 4mb. Moreover, 45 is a formation foreign to the 


usual analogy of the Semitic languages , as they are found after the 
Pentateuch; and hence this name. almost entirely disappears in IIe- 
brew (except, Ex. 26, 32 ff.), and in the later dialects is utterly lost. 


a review of the names we fiud too that the objects from which 
they are borrowed are 1. animals, as ox, camel etc.; 2. members of 
the body, as hand, mouth etc.; 3. instruments, as hook, ox goad etc., 
all being from that class of objects which would be observed and re- 
cieve names even in the simplest state of society. 


§. 140. 44. Ext. hist. etc. §. 142-44, Intern. hist. 55 


From the endeavour at distinctness and regularity, it is a constant 140 
rule to finish the word at the end of the line, but at the same time to 
make all lines of the same length. If the last word did not entirely fill 
up the line, they dilated the letters. In the usual editions we find 5 of 
these litterae dilatabiles in which it is easy to lengthen the stroke: 


ms, ot, “>, £2, ©75 in Mss. still more. 2) Or the superfluous space 
was filled up by ‘always the same unmeaning letter or other sign e. g. 
with » in the editions of Bomberg; if the space was still greater, it was 


filled up by as many letters of the word, which was to begin the line fol- 
lowing , as it would contain, but without points. 


The later Jews, after the example of the Greeks and 141 
others, used their alphabet as numerals also: N—o for 1—9; 
"— for 10—90; f}—n for 100—400; the numbers 500—900 
were expressed either by m 400 in composition with other 
hnndreds, as wm 700, or by the final letters 7, , 55> P5 
1000 is N again; instead of m* 15, which two letters can 
mean the divine name Jehova, and were therefore avoided 
out of reverence, 10 9-+6 is used. 


. 2. INTERNAL HISTORY. 


The ancient mode of writing was intrinsically very con- 142 
cise and sparing, expressing only what was most inaipen; 
sable, prominent and firm in the language. 


Accordingly, it regarded the actual usage of [the living 
language, and only expressed what was actually spoken, uot 
adhering to etymological minuteness, nor writing letters which 
could not be read (as the Syriac does, which at the same 
time has departed much farther from the original pronuncia- 
tion), There are only a few instances in which a sound has 
been retained, in writing, out of regard to the ancient usage, 
after it had ceased to be audible or had been changed, as in 
the suffix dv according to §. 54, and in the forms >>N" 
jocal for jacal accordiffg to §. 50. 


Moreover, it expressed a double sound which was not 143 
clearly and distinctly separated by an intervening vowel, but 
only prolonged and pronounced as if coalescing with "each 
other ({..113 ff.) ‘by a single letter, leaving the rest to the © 
living language, as S51 millel, s2a5 dabber, 1227 mim- 
meénnu; cf. farther §. 171. But as soon as ever the shortest 
vowel-sound, or fragmentary vowel, came between, the two 
sounds must be written separately , as ">>x allai n234 rin’. 
nat according to §. 32. 


A fundamental peculiarity , however, of the andient mode 144 
of writing was, that the alphabet consisted essentially of con- 
sonants only +), As, at the time of the discovery of the al- 
phabet, the language was still very simple and poor in flex- 


~~ 
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ion, such a mode of writing was not so very inadequate 
for its purpose. And although the language afterwards became 
more developed, still it was the more easy for their alphabe- 
lical writing to remain long stationary, without advancing 
above this imperfect rudimental method, since it is a cha-* 
racteristic peculiarity of the Semitic languages, that the meaning 
of the roots never depends on the vowels, nor on the change 
of vowels, (as in Sanscrit, Greek etc. 2) but always on three 
consonants, and the vowels change in ad/ roois of three 
sounds in the same manner to express, according to laws as 
regular as they are clear and easy, the various modifica— 
tions only, of which a word is capable in a proposition 
§. 15; e. g. its modification as noun, verb, active, pass., 
intrans. etc. Accordingly, if an ancient Semite wrote only 
the chief sounds which are essential for the formation of a 
word, the fundamental idea was distinctly intelligible, and 
the reader had only to discover the peculiar modification of 
the meaning from the connexion of the sense of the words: 
And since the change of the vowels within the three radicals 
is very regular, e. g, sop, dup, 20p, any one acquanited 
with the language (and for the ignorant and foreigners they 
did not write) could at once supply the appropriate vocaliza- 
tion, without the least difficulty.. To this is to be added, 
that in the oldest and most frequent forms of the language 
the vowels are, for the most part, very short ({. 203); that 
no syllable can begin with a vowel . 25 those that appear 
to do so having at least an aspirate before it, and thus the 
language is not so weak and diluted with vowels, since the 
consonants are still the predominant elements, and two vowels 
can only come together under very great limitation §. 23 ff. 


1) Among the Moderns who have maintained that an alphabet of con- 

‘ sonants is impossible, and that N15 were anciently only vowels 
cf. Herper Geist der hebr. Poesie, Vol. 1. p. 28 (or in the spiri- 

ted translation of Prof. Mansy, “Herpers spirit, of Heb. Poetry”, 
Burlington U. S. 1833 Vol. I. p- 43 ff.) Kopp Bilder und Schrif- 

ten Il. p. 1143 Sryrrarrn iiber die ursprunglichen Laute der 
hebr, Buchstaben p. 13 ff. This opinion, however, is refuted 
among others by the fact, that the letters N49 are always treat- 


ed as consonants in the stems, and consequently admit the most 
discordant vowels, as F}O7, FD, 37k. On the very limited 
extent, however, to which’ x 7° were used as vowel. letters ete. 
cf. §. 146 ff. 

2) Of so much greater importance are the vowels in-Greek, where 
the radical meaning of words often differs according to the mere 
change of vowels (e. g. déw to bind, dow to give, d’w to put on) 
that if they had been the inventors of the alphabet, it would have 
been impossible, however imperfect it was in other respects, for 
the vowels to have been omitted, Indeed they were soon obliged 
to use some of the letters in the place of vowels, although it is 

' Manifest that they did not recieve them as such from the Phoeni- 
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cians, as Ni@, 7 &, 7 2, 9 0. They recieved 1 as w first (Di- 
gamma) and p as 4; out of this latter they gradually formed the 
vowel 7, and they left off expressing the digamma in writing , be- 
cause every language, according to eternal laws, casts off its 
rough sounds more and more. . 


Much, however, was wanting for this principle to be 145 


observed with all rigidness. For cases nevertheless occurred 
in which it was absolutely necessary,’ for distinctness, to ex- 


N 


1 


press the vowel-sounds, e. g. in case, though it is a rare one, ° 


that two vowels come together, as "1 Adz, 53 galii, cf. 
{. 147. The mere progress of time too, produced an endea- 
vour to render the mode of writing more complete; the con- 
sequence of which, as far as regards Hebrew, was, that they 
gradually became accustomed, since’ it was absolutely impos- 
sible to do without the vowels altogether, to write them in 
places where they seemed most indispensable. In this manner 
there was a commencement of writing the vowels, aliltough 
so rarely and -irregularly, that it is only a very distant ap- 
proach to a regular, systematic vocalization. 


No new letters, however, were discovered for this pur- 
pose, but already existing signs for consonants, with whose 
sound a vowel easily accorded, were used as representatives 
of the vowels. Viz. 1° were most frequently used as vow-= 
elletters, because their sound, when they are consonants, is 
little more than a hardening of the vowels u, f, and the 
softer pronunciation necessarily forms the pure vowel sound 
§. 87 if. Hence 1° are usually employed to express i, f; 
seldom for the mixed sounds 6 é, concerning which v. §¢. 148. 
N also may indeed be used to express 4, since the gutturals 
correspond most nearly to 4 among the vowels ({. 76), and 
N, as the weakest guttural, is at the same time least removed 
from the vowels. But the use of &, even for the longest 4, 
is exceedingly rare !), partly because this transition is not so 
easy as it is with 1°, but still more, because a, as the near- 
est vowel, appears least of all to require to be distinguished 
and signified in writing §. 43. To what extent, besides, x, 
and rarely 8, might be written at the end of a word on ac- 
count of a vowel, cf. §, 153 f. 

1) As DNP gdm Hos. 10, 14. mines rémdt Prov. 24, 7 WR 
(poor) somewhat oftener. In these words x supplies the place of 
the second radical. Without the root, x is much seldomer writ- 
ten for 4, and in the later period, as myxwm at (plural ending) Ez. 
31, 8. 47,11. In syne (neck) ffau’ar must be contracted into 
fpavvar, so that ~ has only remained because it is primitive. 


There is an occasional later use of x for é in the middle of a 
word: yRit, WN, because its sound leans strongly to é §. 765 


_&, in general, is gradually changed into é. 


4 


146 
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147 The particular application of this method of writing the 
vowels depends on the following rules: 


1. If the vowel, as is usually the case, immediately fol- 
lows the consonant, and is so closely attached to it-that {the 
consonant cannot be pronounced without it, it is generally 
not written; the unity of consonant and its vowel in the 
written characters is so indivisible, that the firmer element 
alone is written. But when a new vowel follows a long or 
short vowel immediately, the former must necessarily be writ- 
ten, because it is attached to no consonant, and is in an 
entirely new relation, as %>9 alai’ 477m ‘hauran according\|to 
§. 54 nt., in the same way m3 bajit always; after a long 
vowel, 79 héi, a gdi, “5 davydi, “>a galii. 
*& 
148 Among the. usual vowels then, i. e. those that are de- 

pendent on the consonant, the short ones were not at all 
written !); but the long ones are so different on account of 
their length and weight, that they often appeared more im- 
portant and to require to be expressed in writing. The de- 
gree of frequency, however, in writing them, or not, de- 
pended chiefly on the nature of the vowelsounds themselves. 
For, according to §. 146, the rule was not to write 4 at all; 
f, on the other hand, and i, were easily and rather frequent- 
ly represented by 71, and especially in cases where they have 
a very sharp sound, or are primitive, as in w-7"5 nirash, 
sw mishor, from wm, “Ww. And just as ° was written 
for the diphthong az, and 1 for aw, according to §. 147, so 
also *% 1 were very regularly used to represent the mixed 
sounds @, 6, which arise, accord. to §. 49, from the diph- 
thongs, as qr. bé?ka, tannin métam, dip qél. This, how- 
ever, does not hold of é, 6, not arising in this way 2), and 
" is only rarely written for é, while for the obscurer 6, which 
is more prone to be lengthened, 1 is the more regularly writ- 
ten, the more lengthened the 6 is in a word; as it usually 
is written with 1 in the stems 5174 gadol §. 322, S23 gibbor. 
§. 328, and in the interjection "7 f0z, and is wanting in the 
stems an>" jzkidb ynp gatdn §. 268, 249. The ancient mode 
of writing adheres very regularly to this different relation of 
the protraction of the long vowels, but the later mode less. 
closely, in that it uses the vowel-letters in general more fre- 
quently. 

1) See some exceptions in the final syllables §. 149. 153. — The 
obscure uw appears, only before medial syllables to have been so 
Jengthened, that afterwards it could be written by 9, as tobn5 
Jer. 31, 34. The case is different with ssn°% for hamit’ti 
where the primitively long radical vowel resists complete shorten- 
ing, even after the contraction, as §. 288 
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2) as Snysn té‘asé Ex. 25, 31. Ia ys 5y shalév lob 21, 23 cf. Jer. 


49, 31 it is more excusable, because é stands before the very 
weak 4, which remains there as consonant, cf. 1p. for "P §. 96. 


Moreover, since the tone of a word has a leaning to the 149 
end of the word §. 33 f., and the vowels are the more length- 
ened by the tone, the nearer they stand to the end, it be- 
came a rule to write the vowels most frequently in the final 
and the tone-sylJlable, and to diminish the frequency the 
farther the vowel was from them, as snd kétéb, poan>d ké- 
Vbim, pw sim, sind katib, was kabbir, mo >an tiglénd, 
in which the penult has a short, but accented and radical 
vowel §. 222. Hence this vowel which was so expressed was 
very often left out, when new accented syllables were added, 
as boan> #’tibfm (paid only later), d113 gaddl: "543 g’délé, 
Syaw:nrsyew schualim, in which manner even the mixed 
sounds arising from diphthongs may be omitted in writing, 
although, on account of the greater indistinctness in certain 
forms, more rarely, as ony Ez. 33, 25 from .37» §. 148 
"prop inpant hénigthu, sos jolikihu Ex. 2, 9. 10. 
34, 18. And because the recollection of the ancient infrequent 
usage of 1° as vowelletters was still retained, it became a 
custom to avoid writing two 1 or >, the second of which was 
in a compound syllable, in two successive syllables, as pysx: 
pps or Ops faddigim, opainnarpa or np mgdmdt 
(although according to the most ancient method it would only 
be nap Gen. 1, 14. 15); sna fivvite sprnz fivettim. 


4 
It is also clear from all this, to what extent the mode 150 

of writing was irregular and uncertain, and in what cases 
the use of 1 could be extended in the later periods. In the 
most ancient writing, they are most rarely used; in those of 
the middle period a certain aversion to their too frequent use 
is observable; while in those of the latest, the endeavour af- 
ter distinctness in writing transgresses even these limits more 
and more. The more sparing mode of writing is especially 
retained longer in certain words, which have remained unal- 
tered from the more ancient periods, as DX) (oracle), and 
the proper name 51% David, instead of which we find in 
the latest books only (and. in Amos, Hosea, and the song of 
Solomon, on account of the popular dialect) 4°15. 


2. A vowel at the end of the final syllable, which, con- 15 
trary to the general rule. of a consonant ending the word, . 
sounds free and uncompressed, is of a peculiar kind; the fi- 
nal vowel too is often one which has been originally an in- 
dependant, important word, but is converted into a suffix. 
For this reason, the ancient mode of writing regularly ex- 
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pressed it in many cases, whether is was accented or not, 
and in monosyllabic words it must necessarily be written. 
In particulars however there are many peculiarities here. 


152 1) Final w and z are always expressed by 1°, since their 
use is so near; as Iam> ka-t’bil, > lé, “1 jadi, sm j’mani, 
and in an unaccented syllable *nan> katdbtz 1), 1222 mimménnu. 
On the other hand, as soon as ever a sound is added, this 
vowel may disappear, since the rules §. 148 f. take effect, 
as one: {nus fizvveitiba. 

1) Very rarely is p4m> written, which is probably not to be read 
full but shorteaed katabt, vy. §. 281. 


163 2) To express the other final vowels m is used, a mere 
aspirate, showing that the word ends in a vowelsound without 
the proper vowel itself being more distinctly signified; only it 
can never be uw or z, because 1° are the nearest signs for 
them §, 152. This is a very ancient, concise method which 
is characteristic of Hebrew. S can accordingly be so written 
a) for 4, which however is never expressed in the middle of 
a word, but is necessarily written at the end, where it be- 
longs to the root, as mba gald §. 222; or where 4 alone 
distinguishes the meaning of the termination, as in 557 
malkd §. 360, manson ekt’bd §. 293. 433; and could only be 
omitted where 4 does hot alone determine the meaning of a 
termination , a8 man> is written more frequently than “nan> 
katdbta, and >> for m2>>2 malhkd. In mn attd (thou 
msc. sg.), where 4 is not radical, but also not suffix, © is 
more frequently written than omittted. In the later period 
only, and very rarely, is & used in the same manner, the 
more customary it became ,to write & in the middle also for 
&, as nan choggd Js, 19, 17 cf. §. 360, 1.— 6) is written 
for e and o, as well for é in itself long, as for é only long 
by tone, as SN ajjé (where?), md5 Calné, mi sé, sa mé 
§. 45, mban tiglé §. 222; myn» Dagaw, sadw Si’'lémd. 17 
can indeed be also written for e, o according to §. 148: and 
where the mixed sound ae has arisen from az, and is very 
clearly and distinctly sounded, * was regularly written at the 
end, as 1257 malké §. 414, >» alé (preposition); but for 
the simple é, and the flattened ¢, whether flattened from 4 
or from ae, ™ was always regularly written. For 6, on the 
other hand, is used rather as the ancient mode of writing 
merely, which has been longer preserved in certain words, 
without any difference whether o has arisen from a-u, or 
not; in general 1 was more frequently written for every 6: 
thus always M975, mabw (6 being shortened from the ad- 
jective termination 67 §. 341); but m>w and 1>w irregularly, 
23 and 133, always > cé (adv. thus); but in the usual suf- 
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fix 6 (from a-u) - is only anciently written, but usually, 4- 
§. 305; always 1132 M’giddé beside M’giddén. Stull more 
rarely was 8 i.e. & in the later period written also for é: 
mp f6, in Ezech. often 15, and xb Iob 38, 11. 


All these modes of writing with ™ cease, if the vowel 
is no longer at the end of the word, and then the common 
rules §. 148 f. come into force, as m>3n or m3ban tigléna 
from mbin tiglé, wpa miqnéhu papa mignékém from 
map muqne. 


3) An & could also be written after 1° at the end, stand- 354 
ing for the long protracted sounds id, f, if the final syllable 
was at the same time strongly accented; this & marked that 
the word ended in a strong vowel, just as if a strong aspi- 
rate was uttered after the vowel, (as A in german is written 
after a vowel, as a sign of its being lengthened, as in E/re). 
This mode of writing, however, has remained more rare in 
Hebrew, .as N°p2 Joel 4, 19. Jon. 1, 14 compared with the 
more usual "p> magi, sioom ha-Pkii once §. 281. This is 
also sometimes extended to ° written for 6, as 149 and Rwy 
Zach. 1, 1. 7. xis ribbé §.346, wand gin efé (adverb). 


3. If the vowel itself is sounded at the beginning of 
the word, its presence is so much the more consistently ex- 
pressed by the softest aspirate N §. 68, as 8 is there a sub- 
stitute for any other possible harder consonant, to which the 
vowel attaches itself. Unless this & as aspirate was written, 
the vowel must be represented alone, by itself, since it has 
no firm consonant to attach itself to at the beginning of the 
word; but by thus writing 8 as introductory of the vowel 
and indicative of its presence, the mode of writing preserves 
its consistency with itself. Whether the vowel itself must be 
written, or not, depends entirely on the preceding rules, as 
sn amar or emor, possibly also “6mer, for which, how- 
ever, “72°% may be more distinctly written; »imiN ézrédagh 
§. 112, we esh, 17d §. 148, “8 ’6r. When therefore a 
semivowel at the begnining of a word has been resolved into 
its vowel §. 90, it can be more distinctly expressed by &, as 
awn Tshat 1 Chro. 2, 12 for ww Jishaz vy. 15, and with a 
short vowel wN ’tsh Mich. 6,10 for w jesh. Only the very 
frequent préfix i (and) is always, more simply, written 
with 1, where it is softened from the consonant »y, as m2} 
wUbéé §. 90. 


ps 


55 


According to all this, whenever the same letter would 156 
occur in the same syllable, as consonant and vowel, in the 
ancient sparing use of the vowel letters, they regularly wrote 
the consonant only, even thongh they would have wriiten 
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the vowel in any other case. Later writers indeed gradually 
give this practice up, in accordance with the general pro- 
gress of the mode of writing. Hence 1) we find examples 
like and [vijjim, tap n’qujim, mua gojim, sometimes 
even at the end ™“>3_ Plojé Jer. 38, 11; double » remains 
often, but, only in the forms x5" jtrd, ¢. 271, where ? is 
very sharply sounded; although we also often find x= jérd, 
wy ji-ri, on jtrash, but not min, wo for xan, wo. 
— 2y for “288 ’Omar, which we should expect according 

to §. 142, we always find 4x (1st. person sg). ' 


3.’ ORIGIN OF THE SIGNS FOR READING. 


157 According to this then, this ancient mode of writing is 
still very defective and imperfect, contenting itself with ex- 
pressing only the firmest and most necessary elements of words. 
An advance to greater clearness and perfection is, indeed, 
observable according to §. 145 ff., but its effects are so ii 
significant, that the characteristic peculiarity of this mode of 
writing remains unimpaired, For the ancient Semitic mode 
of writing is, according to its nature and origin, only the 
first step from a picture-character to a regular alphabetical 
character, and still retains the freshest traces of its early in- 
fancy. And since the peculiar nature of the Semitic languages 
renders the imperfection of this mode of writing very tole- 
rable, (§. 144) that primitive mode, which has been inherited 
from early civilization as something sacred, has remained in 
all Semitic nations and languages essentially unaltered 1); just 
as the development of the language itself has rather stood still 
at a certain stage {. 127). To decipher the writing then 
must have always cost more trouble and attention, and only 
few possessed the requisite skill for it (Js. 29, 11.12), although 
as long as the language lived, no reader of any reflection 
could be in doubt as to the sense of what was written. 

1) For such isolated exceptions as the mode of writing used by the 
Aethiopians, Sabians and European Jews, in which each inno- 
vation must be historically traced, cannot be used 3 evidence 
against this truth. 


2) It is perhaps not a casual coincidence that the most perfect lan- 
guage, the Sanscrit, has also the most perfect and concise mode 
_ of writing. 


~ 


158 Even during the gradual decay of the ancient Hebrew 
language, the mode of writingremained for a long time with- 
out essential additions; for the memory of the sense and pro- 
nunciation of the text of the old Testament was preserved in 
the very flourishing Jewish Seminaries of that time, as far as 
it was possible for it to be preserved by the mere strength 
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and uninterrupted succession of tradition 1); for the faithful- 
ness of tradition does not extend to the uncorrupted preserva- 
tion of particulars. But the deficiencies of such an imperfect 
mode of writing for a language already dead, which were 
even in themselves very sensibly felt in the progress of time, 
were still doubly so, when after the composition of the Tal- 
mud the learned seminaries in Asia fell to the ground, and 
the Jews were more and more scattered abroad and dispersed. 
Many causes thus conspired to further the endeavour of sup- 
plying the deficiences of the ancient mode of writing in such 
a manner, that the reading and understanding of the sacred 
text might be rendered perfectly easy and certain, and be 
established immutably for ever. This complement of the an- 
cient mode of writing could not be a further development of 
the alphabet, because the basis of the ancient. mode of writ-. 
ing was already considered sacred .and inviolable, and the 
‘firmer, more essential elements of words were already repre- 
sented by it; but the nicer, more minute shades of the pro- 
nunciation, which was all to be yet supplied, was superadded 
as a external complement by means of little signs, fine points 
and strokes, as a commentary for the interpretation of the 
ancient text; hence too, these additions to the text, or s7gns 
for the reading, agree most intimately with the marginal 
observations, or Masora. So great a reverence for the an- 
cient litteral text, as it was handed down by tradition, was. 
preserved among the Jews, that the Grammarians, who made 
the new additions to the text, left the written text still un- 
changed, even in cases where they believed it necessary to 
follow a different reading and interpretation. Hence arose 
the distinction between the ancient text, the written or K’tib 
which they conscientiously preserved inviolable, and the text 
which was, to be read or Q’r#, for which the punctuation 
Was accommodated, and which not unfrequently departs from 
the other. And though the Masoretes appointed for public 
reading the text which they had established and rendered in- 
telligible, the Q’r/, yet they did not venture to introduce the 
signs for the reading themselves, into any but private manus- 
cripts of the old Testament; while the public manuscripts, or 
rolls of the Synagogue , were obliged, as in every thing else, 
so also in the omission of the points, to preserve the an- 
cient form. 


1) v. die Abhandlung tiber Geschichte der Vocalization von Hup- 
FELD, i” den theologischen Studien und Kritiken 1830 S, 552 fff. 


When once attention was turned to this endeavour at 159 
perfecting the ancient mode of writing, a boundless field was 
opened for the minute observation and distinction of what 


i 
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was defective; for it is, in fact, an endless task perfectly 
to comprehend, and distinguish by signs, the sounds of a 
Janguage in all their most delicate shades and relations. The 
greater the former imperfection of the mode of writing was, 
the more comprehensive and unlimited was the attempt to 
supply every thing, with the utmost minuteness and preci- 
sion; to which is to be added, that the object of all this 
minuteness, was the preservalion of what was most holy; 
and even in the execution of this attempt in the minutest 
and most insignificant particulars, the deep reverence of the 
Jater Jews for the very letters of the sacred books is display- 
ed. Accordingly, this so called system of punctuation was 
farther and more minutely developed, and applied with more 
regularity and. strictness by the Hebrew punctuators, than 
by the Syrians, and Arabians, in whose sacred books, and 
especially in the Syrian Bibles, a very similar system 1s 
found. Not only the accurate pronunciation of every letter, 
every syllable, and every word by itself, but even the inex- 
haustible variety in the pronunciation of every word in a 
sentence, according to the sense and connexion of the passage, 
have they endeavoured to determine by fixed signs and rules, 
so that the voice of the reader, following these directions 
closely, can no longer anywhere err, either in what is 
greatest or what is least. All manuscripts, however, do not 
perfectly agree in these points; for first, the very task is an 
infinite one, and many new developments of this system are 
still possible, as is evidently shown by a comparison of differ- 
ent manuscripts. Secondly, precisely in the more minute 
observation, and most delicate distinction, a variety of views 
and methods are unfolded in this very complicated province, 
and not even the greatest severity of the Masoretes could 
prevent the copyists from adopting them. Finally, the sys- 
tem, as it is developed, with its immense number of little 
signs, has something so heavy and awkward in it, and is, 
moreover, so loosely connected with the writing itself, or the 
letters, that the scribes often sought to lighten their task, 
and either usually, or occasionally , omitted many of the least 
necessary signs. 


This system in its present state of development is found in all 
known manuscripts, which have signs. None of those that are known, 
however, are older than the 11th century. But it may be assumed as certain 
that this system has been preceded by more simple ones; as is partly 
proved by the figure of the signs themselves, partly by some, even now, 
distinct historical traces. The rudiments and first attempts may be dated 
in early times, and three epochs of the signs for reading may be now 
distinguished. The most simple distinction for the vocalization is a stroke 
over words of uncommon meaning, merely to attract the attention of the 


reader to something unusual, e. g. 455 i. ce. that déber (pestilence) 
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is to be read and understood, in distinction to the usual 445, as noun 


dabar (word), or as verb «dibbér (to speak). Such strokes may have_ 


been occasionally used in some Hebrew manuscripts at an early period, 
just as they are now found in the Samaritan copy. The second stage 
consists in a point differently placed to distinguish the sounds in a gene- 
ral way; a point above, therefure, for the high and strong vowel sounds, 
like a, 0; one below for the lower and weaker ones, like z, €; a point 
in the middle of a letter to denote its hard, heavy prouunciation, in dis- 
tinction to its light and simple one (§. 171 ff.). Immediately from this 
stage then, because it is a beginning of signifying the sounds in a right 
way, has the ¢hird gradually arisen, in which every thing is developed, 


as fur, aud with as much minuteness, as is possible; and from that simple - 


point, ‘a number of more determinate signs has been prodtced. -The 
development of the accentuation is similar. The second stage, the use 
of that simple poiut in various positions (which is distinctly found in 
Syriac Mss. even of the 6th century), and also the rudiments of accen- 
tuation, are possessed by the Syrians, Hebrews, and properly speaking, 
by the Arabs also, in common; these must all flow from a common source, 
and it is impossible to doubt but that that source is to be sought in the 
early seminaries of the Aramaic christian Grammarians 1). its further 
development, however, to the third stage, is peculiar to each people, 
Syrians, Hebrews, Arabians; but with this distinction, that the Hebrew 


system has remained truer to its origin than the Arabic. An accurate 


history however, of the study of Grammar among the Syrians, of the 
manner in which it came from them to the Hebrews and Arabians, and 
of the consequences which it produced, is yet tu be expected irom future 
researches. 


1) ef. die Abhandl. ither das Syrische Punctationssystem, nach sy- 
rischen Handschriften, in Ewauy’s Abhandlungen zur biblischen 
und orientalischen Litteratur. T. 1. (Gottingen 1832) S. 53-129. 


From this it is easy to determine the value of the 
punctuation. It is a very useful aid and guide to the mean- 
ing for later times, whose minuteness cannot be sufficiently 
prised. It is true it is only the representation of a tradition, 
but that tradition is the best and oldest which we know. 
We must set ont from it, but not therefore omit to appre- 
ciate the traces of the nature and life of the ancient language, 
which are at variance with the punctuation, which are often 
still preserved in the K’ttb. For critical acumen is not the 
province of the punctuation, which treats all books of the 
old Testament as if they belonged to precisely the same 
period of the language, subjects them all to the same standard 
and constraint, and does not enquire whether Moses had 
exactly the same pronunciation as Ezra. ‘The origin and 
value of the Greek accents is similar. 


160 
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THIRD SECTION, 


OF THE SIGNS. 


1. SIGNS FOR THE CORRECT PRONUNCIATION OF 
| EVERY LETTER AND SYLLABLE. 
161 I, Signs for the vocalization. 1. The vorvels them- 


selves, The following is a view of them according to their 
signs and names with reference to their peculiar relation 10 


Hebrew : | 
A-E-I. O-U. 
1. A. 2, E-I. 3. O-U. 
Pure long | @Qdmef,| — @ rere. _. O Chdlem. 
Pure short — é Ségol. |= Oo Qamef chathif. 
ers aes ~ a Patach. | ————— aan rea 
edia oun | » uw Schureq or 
vowels. | ~ ?Chireq.)  — Qibbuf. 


The progressive steps, by which the signs arose, are probably the 
following: 1) the. most simple and ancient is.a point above, to signify 
the high sound, and a point below to signify the deep sound. 2) These 
were afterwards, when they began to distinguish each of the five vow- 
els, so limited, that _"_ continued to be used for 6 ~~ for ?, which is 
in accordance with the nature of these sounds §.48. “—~ must have been 
early appropriated to a, because they endeavoured as much as possible 
to write the signs under the letters, which was a more convenient me- 
thod. Moreover, they distinguished the sound e from z —— by adding a 
point, thus —~. The obscurer u was expressed by bringing down the 
6-point to the middle of the letter; and thus a point is always placed in 
the middle of 5, whenever that letter was used in the ancient mode of 


writing , which was very often, to express u; where it was not, the more 
distinct sigu ~~ was written under the letter, whether the vowel there 
was long or short; so that both are often mutually exchanged, as being 
perfectly the same, according as ) was written in the ancient mode, or 
not, as m9 and "34975 Gen. 3, 24. 1 Kgs. 6, 23, “oy and “SAN 
Gen. 24, 5. 39 Hom and Maan Ps. 102, 5 ssany and 715227 Jdgs. 1, 
30. 4, 10. — 3) Last came the distinction of the sounds as to length 
or shortness. Only not in i and uw, because their length or shortness is 
more limited, and may be, partly from the connexion of the word, and 
partly from the ancient mode of writing, most easily inferred; but from 
~. they distinguished ~~ so that the former remained for é, and the lat- 
ter was used for sharp é; — was lengthened by another stroke to > for 
the distinction between @ and 4; and short o is now represented by the 
same sign below ——, | 
162 This last, however, is the most singular: for d@ and & cannot have 

been originally written with the same sign. Probably this has arisen from 

a later confusion of two signs, which were only alike originally (e. g. 


f 
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“| and >) promoted and established by the Inter Jews confounding the 
sounds a and o themselves very much. ‘The incorrect reading of d as u 
may be traced back to very early times, and extentled over larce tracts 
(even over the east, cf. Anutreuna’s orthography in his Mistoria ante- 
islamica), and even the fact of the name Qamess being common to the 
signs fora and o is a sufficient proof of this; but it is impossible that the 
punctuation, which, in other cases, distinguishes long and short vowels so 
minutely, can have originally set out with this utter confusion of d and 6, 
and such total forgetfulness of all forms. Great indistinctness and per- 
plexity has actually come into the otherwise clear system by the confusion 
of the signs for @ and 63; for if we attempt to distinguish @ and 6 in 
pronunciation, as we ought, the sign “— is of no service, nor are even 
a reference to the rules for the syllable and tone, nor a consideration of 
the other signs in the neighbourhood , sufficient to decide the question 
with certainty, but in the end it must be determined by a ROUSCIDIISIESS 
of the etymology alone, and an intimate knowledge of the laneuare;. the 
object of the sign therefore, which is to be intelligible to the eve, is 
frustrated. We will give a statement of particulars as regards the signs 
for reading, though we must in so doing anticipate a knowled: e of the 
accents etc. 

1, With revard to the final syllable, the accent, in accordance with 
the rules fur the syllable and tone, shows that — in a sylabie with the 
tone-accent must be @ (§. 46), in a compound. unaccentvud one 6, as 


u . ' —_— 
21 dabar, AW? jashob; so also =. before Dagesh forte is talways 6 
in an unaccented syllable (S. 47), as MDD kossit , but if the penuit re- 


cieves the accent, @, as a) lamanda. 


According to §. 198 the vowel before Maqqef in a compound final 
syllable is usually short, as N72 kol-adam , WOTSoN . If there 
is an immutably long @ in the final SV lable, it aaually: recieves Méteg ac- 
cord. to §. 198, as een shat-li Gen. 4, 25; but as Méteg is not al- 
ways written in such cases, §. 198, we must read “~ as @, where the 
form and the meaning require it, even without Méteg Viz. in “ns"3 Ps. 16, 
5 according to §. 401, me el Ps. 55, 19. 22, » 20 Ps. 74, 5 (if we are 
not to read 29 Gen. 22, 13) accord. to §. 334. There are also, on the 
other hand, ; few cases in which —— ina final syllable with a conjunctive 
accent (because it is very like Maqqef) is to be read 6, as 22 1 fe) 
Jdgs. 19, 5 (8). Ps. 35, 10. Prov. 19, 7. 


2. For syllables which have not the tone and do not stand immediatc- 
ly before Maqgef the following rules hold: 1) unless Sl’va follows, > 
is always @ in a simple syllable ; except a) in very few words in which 
an o which ought to be shortened into Slr’va remains (S. 58) viz. in 
py~>ap Qobol-am 2Kgs. 15, 10. DwIP. kodashim pw 4w §. 382. 
by bette Maqgef in sD THe pe kébal-li “5 mIAN Num. 22, 11. 173 6. 
23, 7 because it is derived from “ap kéb with very loosely attached 5 
§. 293. — 2) If a Sh’va follows i may be S. mob. or S. quiescens, 
or S. medium; but only with the first, where there arises a pure simple 
syllable, can “~ be read @ «) wherever “~ stands in a simple syllable, 
Méteg must always be placed before the Sh’va mobile accord to S- 181 
and this always distinguishes “> as @, as 1an>, vabaeb4 1 Chro. 2, 58. 


6b) if > stands in a close compound syllable, "a hieh: however, strictly 
speaking can only be the case in the middle of a word before Dagesh 


5* 


a 
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lene, it must be 6; and since the vowel there never has Meteg accord. 
to §. 181 — may by this too be known to be 6, as ID5N. ce) if > 
stands in a Jobse compound syllable it must also necessarily be 6; but 
since accord. to §.181 Méteg also can be written in such syllables, we 
can only conclude from the meaning and form whether Sh’va is S. mobile 
and “= consequently @, or S. medium and — therefore 6. Méteg is 
however often not written in the editt. and the cases which occur are: 
before suffixes pik, amotka accord. to §. 310, Obad. 11. 1Sam. 24, 
11; before = §. 293, as S72 shom’ra Ps. 86, 2. 16, 15 in Gap, 


34 kor’ban according to §. 341; before a consonant not admitting Dag. 
lene, as 4405 dob'ro Mich. 2, 12. Num. 24, 7; and especially in the 
penult. before "Maqgef §. 198 Ps. 30, 4 (where another influence acts 
at the same time) and Ps. 38, 21 where tlie accent. conjunct, is not right. 
— 3) Since Meteg is written before every Chatef-vowel accord. to §. 181, 

may be a) 69, if the O-sound belongs to the first consonant according 
to the form, aS JON?) for ION, and therefore before Sh’va mob. pnsoN2 
mooskem Am. 2, 4. Js. 30, 12; and if the O-sound is transferred from 
the Chatef-vowel to the preceding properly vowelless consonant, as 5514, 
son §. 462. 5b) but a@-o if the first consonant with “ stands per- 
fectly unconnected with the succeeding one, in a simple syllable, and the 
consonant with the Chatef-vowel belongs to the syllable after; this can 
only happen from the article being put before, a8 3x3 baoni §. 464 nf. 


The names for the 8 (9) signs are for the most part borrowed from 
the nature of the sounds in pronunciation which they are intended to re- 
present, and so far resemble the names of the Syriac and Arabic vowels 


~ 


very much: 1) mmp 4 opening of the mouth; 2) sx ¢ fracture, pan 
t rent, from the fine, as it were, broken, trembling pronunciation; 3 


IDp 4 gathering and VAP 5 (@) contraction from the contraction of 
the mouth in u, 0; the appellation Qamess for @ and 6 arose from those 


who read o for a incorrectly; to distinguish the short sound 6 it was 
afterwards called paum yap Qdine ff acceleratum (§. 168). Moreover 


r>in 6 abundance ; strength, from the full, rich sound of ¢, and 
m7) u hissing; 4) one of the last signs only is called from its form: 
ae é cluster. The names Pdtach, Sscre, Chireq, Qameff , Shureq, 
Ségol have been elrered from mnp, 2, Pw, PAP» paw , baad 
that they might have in the very first letter the vowel-sound which they 
are intended to represent. 


164 After they began to attach these signs for the vowels to 
the text, they often came in contact with the ancient vow- 
elletters §. 147 ff. e. g. sind, a*n>, and although a double 
vocalization often thus came together, yet they both remained 
unchanged beside edch other; the ancient one, because they 
could not omit the ancient vowelletter §. 158, the new, be- 
cause it far exceeds the old one in perfection. When 1 or % 
for instance thus concur with a sign for a vowel, as‘in 
31n2, it is called scriptzo plena; when the sign for the vowel 
stands alone, as in 3n3, scriptio defectiva; which names 
however easily lead to the misconception that * for instance 
is necessary with Chireq, and that the ancients must have 
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wrilten ° to express z §, 144 ff The Grammarians have called 
s— Chireg longum, and —- Chireg parvum; names which 
are rather superfluous and easily lead to misconception. 


All inferior signs for the vowels are placed before, or 
in the middle of the consonants to which they belong; but 
above, Cholem, to avoid its being mistaken for the accent 
R’bia, is written after its consonant; yet for distinction sake 


a little before 1} where 1 was written as vowelletter for 0, . 


as niziy *vonot, In the same manner the inferior vowel- 
sign is written before its vowelletter, as else it be might be 
incorretly read as a consonant, as 15, 47>. 


2. The sign ~ called Sh’vd 1) is the direct opposite to 
the signs for the vowels and expresses the absence of a full 


i. e. distinct vowel. Hence for accuracy sake, it stands in 


general under every consonant not followed by a vowel; but 
from the laws and nature of the syllable §. 24 if. it is clear 
that this is only possible in the following instances: 


1) It is often indeed written N10 , which must then stand for N71 
(as Pdtach for Pétach §. 163) ; but thé meaning nothingness, ya- 
cancy is not very appropriate. The other orthography NAW that 


is rest (softened for naw as {a =< sabbath) expressing the 


contrary to the motion i. e. the vocalizing of the sound, appears 
to be the more correct one. 


~ 4) Si’ed is placed under that consonant which, attaching 
itself to the preceding vowel, closes the syllable, and accord- 
ing to §. 29 there can be only ove such consonant in the middle 
of : a word, as 537722; but letters which from any particular cause 
are not sounded, after that vowel, do not recieve this sign, as 
pan, M&ap, the > in m9 §. 54. A vowelless consonant at 
the cha "of a word too does not recieve Sh’v4, as x, 
t=nrjp because according to the principles of the formation of 
seas “all words almost end in a consonant without a vowel, 
so that the last consonant may be almost assumed to be vow- 
elless. If therefore the rare case occurs that the word ends in fwo 


vowelless consonants (§. 29 f.) they both recieve Sh’va for the very rarity, 
as mp. jaft mujn jesht, to which also properly speaking cases like yon 


§. 85 ‘belong, where s has no sign because it has also no sound. Jn the 
verbalperson nans, which regularly ends so accord. to §. 30, 1 Sh’va 
remains under the a even in cases in which the preceding weak ound has 
been resolved into a vowel, as OU, NN 2Sam. 14, 2. 1Kgs, 17, 13 
(it is wanting, however, in other places) “or where it is contracted, as 
mma, MN cf. §. 175. . 

Sh’va is written with ‘J, even when it is the only vowelless consonant 


at the end of a word, from a mere calligraphical reason. Because they 
preferred writing the vowels, which are usually placed below, in the 


165 
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middle of the long |, they wrote Sh’va also in its middle as a similar 
calligraphical improvement: 32 like qa. 

166 2) Sh’va is likewise written under that appoggiatural con- 
sonant which, according to §{.26, may go before any syllable, 
although the pronunciation is obliged to attach it to the fol- 
lowing syllable with the most hurried vowelsound, or the 
shortest e. The Grammarians have therefore called Sh’va in 
this situation Sh’v4 mobile i.e. pronunceable, audible, and 
the Sl’va of the first kind §. 165 Sh’v4 guzescens (because it 
rests i.e. is without all vowelsound); this may be more pro- 
perly called Sl’vi closing a syllable, for Sh. quiescens, and 
Sh’va beginning a syllable, for Sh’v4 mobile. From the 
rules of the syllable §. 55-62 it is already evident where we 
are to find Slvvé mobile, viz. besides at the beginning of a 
word, after every complete syllable in the word itself: there- 
fore after a simple syllable with a long vowel, as toxani> 
ké-vbims after a compound syllable, as niisb22 mam-lkot, 
and therefore after reduplication, or Dageshforte §. 171, as 
aand kit-@bu. 


167 - 38) In certaiu cases a consonant which is without a vowel, and which 
is therefore to recieve Sh’va, belongs neither to the preceding nor to the 
succeeding sylinble entirely, but, being as the end of @ Aclf shut sylla- 
ble, floats in the middle between both; such a Sh’va may be very appro- 
priately called floating Sh’va, or Sh’va medium, as in “q>3 (not ja-Pde: 
nor jal-de, but as it were jdl'de) anon; cf. §. 32. 173. 


168 3. The great intermediate gap, however, between a full 
vowel and its direct opposite is filled up, in some places 
where it appears necessary, by the fleeting or Chatef-vow- 
els, as transitions from the pronunciation which is without 
vowels, or has only obscure ones, to the distinct vocalic pro- 
nunciation, In such cases we are properly always to expect 
an absence of the vowels according to the analogy of forms; 
_peculiar circumstances however introduce instead a vowel- 
sound which is indeed distinct, but absolutely fleeting and 
rapid; hence the punctuators leave Sh’va indeed always in its 
place, but place the distinct short vowel after it. Only a, e, 
o however are found.as fleeting vowels, proceeding from the 
three pure short a, €, oO §. 161; for z and w are too sharp. 
These compound signs have recieved corresponding compound 
names _ Chatéf-Pdtach , ~~ Chatéf-Ségol, — Chatéf[-Qd- 


mefi. ‘These fleeting vowels are used 


1) most necessarily and frequently with gutturals: 

Viz. according to a correct feeling of the punctuators, the more fre- 
quently for simple Sli’va the more Sh’va itself without the guttural would 
be inclined to be obscurely audible. Therefore a Chatefvowel must al- 
ways be used for the Sh’va begioning the syllable §. 70; so also for Sh’va 
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medium §. 167 always, on account of the loose connexion of the syllable, 
as 35 my, “nN, PIs = qanD, %o4n>D; at the end of a close com- 
pound syllable, on the ‘other hand, the’ harder pronunciation i, e. with 
simple Sh’va, may remain, and does sO very often, but is also changed 
under favourable circumstances before the tone (§. 71. 74) into the softer 
pronunciation not unfrequently. These ci'cumstances are the following : 


a weak guttural, and consequently most of all N, ‘prefers the softer pro- 
pronunciation ; it is also more frequent before a liquid especially 5, 4, 3; 


cf. mana, TI, Fp7 Hos. 9, 2 2Sam. 21, 6 compared with 
Pay 5 the vouslizetion is also easily resolved if ihe vowel according 


to '§. 198 acquires a new retention by the emphasis or Méteg before 
Maqgqef, as soeauine from apps 2Sam. 19, 20. Ps. 40, 18. To all 
this, however is to be added that the fleeting echo-vowel is very easily 
shortened again, if the following vowel is slioriened by flexion and the 
form favours a more rapid pronunciation according to its force, as 
naw, WIay2 from miswra, Vay2 while in »yyrws from pyaws 
g. 73 this rapidity is not gecording to the force of the form, although 
it can still take place, as Apo? from pom. 


The fleeting a, however, which intrudes after a discor- 
dant vowel, before the guttural at the end of a word §.7 78 ¥, 
is in most Mss. and in our editions not expressed by — but 
by full Pdtach itself and bears the particular name 12223 m5 
Patach furtivum, as yw, 2720. 


2) They are much more rarely and irregularly found 


with non-gutturals , since the Mss. and even the editions stretch many 
possibilities to a wider use. The only general cause which favours fleet- 
ing vowels here, is the easy exchange of a Sh’va to be read with a mere 
fragmentary vowel for a silent Sh’va in the middle of a syllable. There 
is no doubt or danger of mistake whatever with Sh’va at the beginning of 
a word, as 459 , 7B, "NB, oF after a compound syllable, as qnD", 


miawna where Sh’va may be known to be St’va mobile by the necessity 


of the pronunciation. But in other cases, where there is this danger, 
the audibility of Sl’va is on the other hand rather encreased as much as 
possible, i. ¢. it is spoken as a Chatef-vowel , especially where this length- 
ening is at the sametime favoured by other circumstances of the sounds. 
Hence too the nearest and easiest only of those.three fleeting vowels, a, 
is most prevalently used; e is never found; and only seldom does an o 
intrude itself on account of a powerful U- O-sound in the neighbourhood 
§. 127. The particular instances are: «) to show very strongly that the 
syllable is only a very loosely shut one, especially on account of the Ae 
scure, teavy w which likes to be separate, as WED lob. 33, 25, ob 
Gen. 2, 12. 1 Kgs. 14, 21. Ez. 26, 21, "pee Jer. 22° 20; moreover ist 
the sharp 2, as mina Ps. 12, 7. Gen. 30, ‘38, “Sou with Dagesh diri- 
mens at the same time §. 172. Zach. 4, 12; more rarely after a, as 
m3 (from the interrogative a and 25 12) Gen. 27, 38. in a close 
compound syllable only where it is broken up by Maqqef and Meétegz, as 
TO pms =? Gen. 21, 6 (itds to be observed that a guttural follows there). 
_ 5) if’ the consonant has lost its reduplication, according to §. 119, 
where therefore both syllables may be more easily intermixed, as STAN 


Jdgs. 16, 16, ae. Gen. 2, 23. — ) ‘seldour alter a long vowel, as 


169 
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aboONh Ez. 4, 10. especially with the semiguttural —, as "STA". 
Gen. ‘27, 27-31. The influence of all these instances is stronger if the 
same consonant occurs twice ete to keep the two sounds farther 
apart, as 1 72W) Ez. 35, 7. Zach. 11; 8. bp 1 Sam. 2, 25. 3, 13. nia 
Gen. 29, 3. 8. 

Wherever else o is found for a ‘possible Slvva, that sound, according 


to §. 58, has on account of its weight at least remained of this length 
without being resolved into Sh’va, as “22p = AnD 1Sam. 28, 8, 
an PM * 3: 


aa Ez. 35, 6. m4" n> §. 389. 


170 Signs for the pronunciation of the consonants. 
Under. these is included the point over U Shin and w Sin. 
According to all traces yw was originally the broad, obscure sound sf, 


not the clear thin s. But as many nations and tribes always avoid that 
obscure sibilant and resolve it into s (as the Ephraimites Jdgs. 12, 6), w 


sh appears to have been gradually softened in 1/5 of the words in He+ 
brew, without the ancient orthography being altered. ss however is often 


wiitten as s for w, especially in the later period, as 20 Ez. 4, 5 for 
“> 5 more rarely vice versd y as s for 5, as nibs Koh. 1, 17 for 
mibso; if they wished however in the ancient period to ‘distinguish clear- 
ly the sound s from sh, they were obliged to write 5, as nao, npsw 
Jdgs. 12, 6. The punctuators then distinguished the w to be read s ‘by 
a point si the left, as % s, in opposition to yj sh. — If this point 
cames togeiher with a point which ought to be written in 
the very same place to express Chélem (without 1, ¢. 164) 
then, instead of there two points concurring together on the 
same leg, one only is written; hence 1) w, is to he read so 
if it begins a syllable and has no other vowel-sign nor Sh’v, 
as N:w sone; 2) WB must be read osh, if the preceding letter 
has no other vowel-sign nor Sh’va, as dw md-s/hel. 


/ 


171 The most frequent and important sign for the pronuncia- 
tion of the consonants is a point in the middle of a conso- 
nant , producing its heavier or harder pronunciation. This 
mode of pronunciation however may be very variously modi- 

fied according to the nature of the syllables and sounds, and 
three chief varieties may be observed; in the first two the - 
point is called was Dagésh i. e. contundens, clashing, there- - 
fore harder, heavier pronunciation. 


1. The most general and important kind is, when a con- 
sonant is sounded double after a short vowel, that is to say, 
not successively repeated, but only prolonged and therefore 
pronounced harder; ‘and ‘hence in the ancient mode of writ- 
ing only written once {. 1435; this point is therefore called 
Dagesh forte. As this pronunciation ean only, according to 
§. 19, be perfectly distinct and strong between two vowel- 
sounds , it follows further that Dagesh forte has its moet pro- 
per place in the middle of a word, as 125 sabbu, s>p> ji- 
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gallu; in final letters without a vowel it cannot be written, 
according to §. 118. It can only be written in the ffrst con- 
sonant of a word on account of the connexion of the sense, 
according to §. 129, and has there a much weaker power ; 
this peculiar kind may be distinguished as Dagesh euphoni- 
cum, or better conjunctivum., The guiturals according to 
¢. 120 never recieve Dagesh. 


Modern Grammarians distinguish two kiads of Dagesh forte, a Dagesh 
characteristicum i, e. essentially belonging to the stem, as in 425, 


Sm>, and a Dagesh compensativum i. e. representing a sound which is 


contracted or resolved, as te} from 339, mn for nin3 §. 113; 
these names however, are rather superfluous and at the same time in- 
appropriate. The distinction of Dagesh dirimens on the other hand, is 
important: when the final cousonant “of a syllable in the middle of a word 
is not attached closely to the following syllable, but floats between both 
with a short vowelsound (§. 32), the voice doubles it after the preceding 
short vowel almost spontaneously; and hence a Dagesh forte is sometimes 
placed in this consonant to point ont this separation of the consonant 
with Sh’vé from the following syllable, and to distinguish the Sl’va (as 


Si’va medium accord, to §. 167) from Sh’va mute. This use of Dagesh | 


dirimens is not quite regularly observed; it is however properly found 
a) most frequently, where the consonant with Sh’va, altbough attached 
to a preceding (just, arising) short vowel, and therefore floating over 
to the preceding (just arising) syllabie also, still suffers an original 
Si’va mobile to be very distinctly heard. The principles of formation 
show where and how such very loose compound syllables arise; the prin- 
cipal cases are «) with the interrogative a, which is most loosey at~ 
tached, as minor (not to be read Aak-tonet non, but Aak-h’tonet, 
because it is derived from tonet) Gen. 37, 32. 18, 21. Am. 5, 25. #) ia 
the construct stute where Sh’va as being shortened from a full vowel al- 
ways remains as Sh’va mobjle (or at any rate as S. medium *) and the 
preceding vowel is only assumed from the necessity of the pronunciation, 
as "33y Deut. 32, 32; ninwp, "pen Js. 5, 28. 57, 6. Gen. 49, 10. 


Am. 5, 21. y) so also sminiy Anatotensis Jer. 29,27 from niniy. bos 
b) A vowelless consonant in the middle of a word does not attach itself 
so closely to a liquid as to a firm consonant 7); hence to point on this 
looser connexion the same Dagesh may be written; it is most fréqueaot 
before 4 , as TIDN Hos. 3, 2. more rarely before other liquids in are 


unaccented syllable , as pba bbirtap! Jdgs. 20, 32. Ps. 58, 93 for in such 
an accented syllable the Svonaaciation is Aries while in an unaccented 
one it is resolved (cf. 19's with Wray 3 §. 71.74). — Moreover, 4 


itself sometimes recieves this lig shter. reduplication 1Sam. 1, 6. 10, 24. 
just as it does Dag. conjunct. also Prov. 15, 1. 


1) Viz. Sh’va most easily remains as Sh’va mobile where a rather 
long vowel like é is shortened, according to §. 416. 
2) This is very clear from §. 293; just as it is easy to pronounce 


np? and impossible to pronounce D2, $0 TIM? , is easier (since 


rm attaches itself very easily to the preceeding vowelless conso- 
nant) than S55", in which this attachment is not so close. 
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. The six mutes mb>st43 have, according to §. 103, 
a very strong tendency to a softer, that is, an aspirated , vo- 
calic pronunciation, by which 6, k, p, € especially are gra- 
dually changed into v, ch, f, th, and th still further, is pro- 
nounced lisping ,. as in other languages 3, th. In Hebrew, 
according to the distinclions which the punctuators have esta- 
blished , “this tendency is only commencing and has its limits ; 
but as the aspirated pronunciation of these letters appeared 
in the later period to be the prevailing rule, the punctuation 
has therefore considered the cases in which the original, or 
harder pronunciation remains, as a hardening rather, and 
has therefore marked them with Dagesh, which is distinguished 
by the name Dagesh lene. 

This influence of Dag. lene by which 5 5 cte. are pronounced un- 
aspirated at the beginning of a word, but the instant another consonant 
or a word ending in a vowel gues before (D945 parok, but mp9D, 

29D pd Pfarch, lifue faroh) become hardened, is only in accor- 


lanes with the pronunciation of the period when the points were esta- 
blished; it cannot be maintained that it was the pronunciation of the time 
of Moses or David. On the other hand, we have traces from the sixth 
Century B. C. that 5 p must have been sounded f in certain words, in- 
dependently of the distinction produced by Dag. lene. These words can- 
not now be pointed out; but it was probably sounded f in miss as 


that word occurs twice in two alphabetical Psalms (Ps, 25, 22. 34, 23) 
at the end of the alphabet. In both 4 is omitted, because, except the 


conjunction,’ hardly a single word begins with that letter; but 5 occurs 
the first time in its right place as p, and the second time at the end, to 
supply the place of 4, as f: the distance between f and » is not very 
great. In Arabic, » is always sounded as f, while in Syriac it follows 
the regulations of the Masoretic punctuation in Hebrew. 


The prevailing rule is that the softer pronunciation can 
only take place from its nearest cause, that is after a vowel, 
the soft aspirated sound of which influeaces the mute fol- 
lowing it. Consequently 

1) in a single word, Dagesh lene can only occur after a 
close compound syllable where the following consonant is in 
immediate contact with the one before, as on, 237, and in 
the final syllable mp5, 35x gecording to §. 29. Where any 
vowel, however, even ‘the’ shortest fragmentary vowel, comes between, 
the pronunciation is at once softened: therefore a) after a distinct vowel 
itself, whether it be the longest, or most fleeting, as 5 and 3 in and", 


Hin mprete. — 3b) after the appoggiatural consonant (with Sh'va mo- 
bile §. 166), as m>1, the 3 in 2amD" — ) after the floating Sh’va, 


or S. medium, where there is a slight sound of a fragmentary vowel, 
with the half shut syllable, cf. §. 32. 167. The absence of Dagesh lene 
here is of great inportance even for the distinction of forms; the fol- 
lowing is a general summary of the cases: @) close compound syllables 


‘are always produced in the formation of stems; they are only sometimes 


wanting before the last nominal terminations, as TIAN » man>7 accord, 
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to §.40, say (Arabian) from 35 accord. to §. 343, In ab (fem. 
compared with the longer “t7>) and naw or bay Est. 4, 11. 5, 2. 
8, 4 Dagesh lene appears to be wanting because the guttaral = was 
burred in reading and pronounced with a fragmentiey vowel. — ) half 
shut syllables always arise at the resolution of a vowel by flexion, where 
the consonant properly without a vowel assumes one before the consonant 
whose vowel is resolved, on account of the necessity of the pronunciation 
 (§. 66), as an from sam, 72> from prpd79 ef. 291, 415 £5 or 

with very loosely aera and separable prae- and postfix syllables, as 
with the suffix y347 S. 62, with the preposition 3553, In cases like 
yand from 2n> §. i the preceding syllable is indeed more closely at- 
tached by force, but the softer pronunciation still remains, because the 
stem-vowel o has hardly disappeared entirely from ne consonant before ; 
in the same manuer }547 Prov. 30, 6 from po*n, y) with gutturals 


the peculiar case M3733 from 397 according to §. 73. 


2) The same influence is also extended to the first sound 
of a word, in such a manner, that the soft pronunciation takes 
effect whenever the first of two words closely connected in 
sense and pronunciation ends in a simple vowel, as eee 
Gen. 1, .7. In all other. cases the hard pronunciation ae 
at the beginning of every single word and of a sentence there- 
fore; moreover, when the ‘preceding word ends in a conso- 
nant: to which class of compound syllables those too which 
end in a full diphthong are for the most part attributed (v. on 
ihe contrary Js. 34, if, Ez. 23, 42. Ps. 68, 18); lastly , after 
a word ending in simple come but separated and disjoined 
by the sense (and consequently by a disjunctive accent §.184 ff.) 


3) It is remarkable that a,double sound is not capable of 
being softened, because the softer, or aspirated, pronunciation 
according to its nature, only easily affects a single sound, but 
with a doubled one is difficult and disagreeable (cf. in general 
on the proper aspirates §. 81). Dagesh forte in the middle of 
a word, §. 171 therefore, becomes at the same time Dagesh 
lene, as Dan rabbim, “BD sappir (although the Ancients 
wrote oasgeooc). But since a double sound is only sounded 
single at the end of a word {. 118, the hard pronunciation is 
also resolved there, as 35, FD kaf, Hio. Ip the forms nx 
(thow fem. sg.), mn3 (thou gavest fem..sg.) Dagesh with Sh’va 
'§. 165 remain unaltered, because they have only just so arisen 
from 3X8 ratant that the soft 2 becomes mute and bounds off 
before the hard ¢ in the final syllable. This singular effect only 
occurs besides in the dual bonw fem., froin po2w ¢wo for 
myo, where Dagesh remains in ‘the same manner, cf. §. 435. 
It is to be read ’shtcéjim, almost eshtajim. 

Moreover , the effort to avoid too great an accumulation of aspirates 
causes the mute ; which ought to be softened at the beginning of a word, 
to remain hard, if it stands without a firm vowel (with Sh’va mobile) 
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before the same, or a very similar, mute, as ‘33, Da; this further 


extension of the principle, however, is not regularly ‘observed in the Mss. 
and editions, cf. Gen. 39, 12. Jos. 8, 24. 10, 20. 15, 18. There is a 
still more wausual application of this rule to Aa ee closely connected 
together, as TINA mga st} Ex. 15, 1. 


3. If m1 at the end of a word, where it generally is not 
sounded as a consonant ({. 153), is to be pronounced hard, 
that is, as a consonant, it is there written with the sae 
point, which is also properly of the same force, but in this 
peculiar application is called p»52 Mappiq i. e. producens 
movens. litteram, causing the jeter; therefore, to be actually 
heard as a consonant, as m3 bdh, mas gdbah , mas gaboth. 
If this = however, has a vowel of its own after it, at the 
end of a word, like mx eléha, Mappiq is not written be- 
cause 7 here, from its very position, can. only be sounded 
as a consonant. 

A point which occurs four times over N, where ‘that letter stands 


between two vowels, and must therefore be pronounced harder as a con- 
sonant, almost like j, must have a similar force: Aas Gen. 43, 26. 


Ley. 23, 17. Ezr. 8, 18; ANS Iob 33, 21. cf. §. 55. 


The direct contrary of this point for hardening, and negation of i it, 
igs an horizontal stroke over a letter, called MD weak, soft pronuicia- 


tion. This sign, however, is not very regularly found in the manus- 
cripts, and in the printed copies (except the oldest, cf. Jdgs. 16, 16. 28 
Masora) is almost entirely omitted, without any great sacrifice of clear- 
ness; it is however designedly sometimes properly placed where it wou!d 
be most easy to fall into a mistake: 1) most frequently as a sign that 
Dagesh lene cannot stand there, e. g. after Sh’va medium, where one 
might read incorrectly , as rine baj'ta not baita; may ‘oz’ba. and 


even besides, as psn, nans, 2) more rarely as a sign that Da- 


gesh forte cannot stand there. ‘( becanse most of the cases in which Da- ” 
gesh forte cannot stand are easily distinguished by the division of the 
syllables) chiefly only where one might easily erroneously suppose Dagesh 
forte necessary, as 7377 Gen. 7, 23 (active, then he destroyed ; ma.4 


would be passive then was destroyed), WWP2 seek ye, imp. Piel, ef. §. 
119. But this sign was never placed over the gutturals and 4, , because 


they can neither recieve Dagesh lene nor, properly speaking, Dagesh 
forte either; there exists therefore no object for the sign over them. — 
3) in the same manner, as negation of Mapptq §. 176 and is found even 
in our editions in places where an }——, which one might easily mistake 


from the connexion to be the suffix fem. sg. and read accordingly 7, 
is not to be so read, as 7x 1Sam. 20, 20. lob 31, 22. : 


All that is here said from §.171-177 upon the hard and soft pronan- 
ciation of consonants, and the signs for it, is not confirmed by any thing 
so much as by the example of the Syrians, who observe the same mi- 
niteness in the copies of their sacred books, v. Ewanp’s Abhandlungen 
zur bibl. und ortental, Jitteratur p. 82-90 ‘quoted above, . Soine traces 
at least .of similar distinctions are found even in the dialect ef northern 
Arabia, and in Persian, as for instance, the stricter orthography requires 
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Sosy», SM xcas , ef. ‘the grammatical verses in Fretscrer’s not. ad 


Abulfedae Hist. Anteislam. p. 212. Abulfeda always expresses the aspira- 
tion in Hebrew words , and its absence , in Arabic letters also, How old, 
however, softening is in Hebrew is another question. | 


Former Grammarians always set out, in the point of view 
from which they consider the language, and in their express- 
ious, on the presupposition of the existence of these signs for 
the vowels and consonants, without keeping in view the real 
nature of the ancient written text independent of the more 
modern punctuation. Hence they call the letters 1°85, when 
they loose their power as consonants and stand immediately 
after the sign for a vowel, and thus appear to rest in that 
vowel, litterae quiescentes , as in Dap, Oop, >, NM in 
Np; ‘ma, but if they are sounded as consonants, litterae 
motae or mobiles, as 1 in 3%. They also call one of these 
letters, which looses it power as consonant and stands still 
farther removed from a vowel-sign , littera otians (which 
therefore peculiarly relates to 8), as in N7Y27 . 85, Nisy (154. 
These names, however, have little meaning and are in- 
appropriate. 


2, ACCENTUATION, OR SIGNS FOR THE TONE OF 
WORDS AND PROPOSITIONS. 


Tone is the particular raising of the voice which is ad- 
ded to the natural sound. For it operly proceeds from the 
sense and life of the sentence, Wvincuishing that which is 
most important and prominent. The tone of werds in a pro- 


position is manifestly regulated by the sense of the whole; 


but even in a single word, the tone of the syllables must be 
originally determined by the meaning of the form and compo- 
sition. ‘The concurrence of particular sounds in a single word 
may, indeed, also influence the tone of the syllables, since 
through it, many syllables must in themselves be raised, and 
definite laws have been established for the tone of words ({. 
33 f.): this influence, however, only modifies the former, 
more general law, without destroying it. 


Opposed to this raising is sinking, or tonelessness; this 
however has various grades. For according to the law of the 
rhythm, only those syllables are naturally sunk before the 
raising which are in its immediate neighbourhood; but in the 
remote members there arises again a gentle rise, a counter- 
tone, according to the same natural law, which can exert 
a more or less sensible influence according to circumstances, 
as for instance in the last syllable of the word divelihdod. 
These three things, therefore, are to be clearly distinguished : 
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tone, high tone, the ruling one; sinking, utter toneless- 
ness; and countertone, or deep tone. As this holds of poly- 
syllabic words, so also it holds of propositions of large and 
small extent, in the most manifold way. The raising is indeed 
often attended by a new one ofa similar kind in its immediate 
neighbourhood, since ihe peculiar concurrence of sounds may favour 


_ this in a single word, and the sense favour it in a proposition; 


but this docs not destroy that general and natural principle. 


' How the tone then thus governs the single syllables of a 
word, and how it regulates whole propositions with greater 
freedom and variation, every where giving the sentence first 
unity, colour, and life ({. 19) all this has the accentuation 
endeavoured to determine with the greatest precision and mi- 
nuteness. It is equably extended therefore as well to a 
single word, as to the connexion of words according to the 
sense and rhythm, and has established a number of 
signs to atiain this end as precisely as possible. The most 
general sign for any raising of the voice is |, usually called 
ani’ Meéteg, fraenum, retinaculum, to denote the delay, 
ihe lingering of the voice. It stands, as all these signs pro- 
perly do, after the vowel sign, by way of showing what is 
added to.the natural sound of a syllable or word. 


I. Tone of a single word. Every word has one chief 
tone which according to definite laws (the particular applica- 
tion of which is showa@ in.-the theory of forms) has established 
its position always towagi}s the end of the word §.34.  <Ac- 
cording to the law of the rhythm however, and, occasionally, 
on account of certain sounds, a deep tone, or more gentle 
raising, may be also heard before it, which is denoted in 


the punctuation by |. 
1. According to the law of the rhythm, the sound immediately he- 


‘fore the tonesyllable must sink, or be toneless, But the vowel which 


is separated from the final syllable by even the most ileeting vowel only 
can be again raised, and consequently recieve Méteg; and if a full sylla- 
ble goes before, it is a rule to raise the second syllable from the tone. 
Meteg however is very rarely written with a close compound syllable: 
here, because its vowel is already sharpened by the nature of the sylla- 
ble, as Dragana Jdgs. 5, 9. aammvey (var. lect.) Gen. 33, 7. 94 44n29 
1 Kgs. 18, 28 (others have not Méteg at the beginning) it is only’ fre- 
quent in 57m 9 because it is to be read in an unusual way bottekém 
according to §. 51. Méteg always stands on the other hand with the 
vowel closing the syllable which might easily be too faintly pronounced 
as Dan , gna, Daan, p> "n13N. é pawn, and even with a short 
vowel, as Doms, moss, pws qodasium §. 162, although the 4 
rsa <= eos *& 4 eo BIT ‘ 
which arises out of 4 §. 90 as being unemphatic does not recieve Méteg. 
In the same manner also if a fragmentary vowel precedes the tonesyllable, 
as well when the vowel is long, as ia sans, nsdn ; 13054, ANT, 
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in which word Méteg is at the same time very important for the dis- 
tinction of j7-r’'é from sn (to be afreid) from wy jir-d from =x 


(to see); as when the vowel is short, as abt sbi Jer. 31, 21 for 


oboe sve pia> 5 according to §. 119; rarely is Méteg found in. a loose 

compound syllable , as "235 Js. 10, 34, miayy Num. 31, 12, and even 
xwan Gen. 1, 11 in which the first syllable may be at any rate re- * 
solved, as Dag. lené is wanting, according to §. 29, 172. If the word 
has two syllables with a vowel at the end before the place of the sinking, 
the one immediately before the sinking is raised, as 15 Nh, banis2p 
Ez. 21, 29; if this syllable ends in a consonant, the former one, if sui- 
table, as STN) Ez. 20, 5. yen Job 1; 7. 2, 2. Méteg can even 
occur oftener betore if circumstances favour it, as yngwy. 


2. The following are special causes for the rise of the voice being 
noted by a. sign 1) the een let raising of the vowel which goes before a 


Chatefvowel. — 2) in TTT), STI, pny j, ete. for the purpose of 
distinctly raising the vowel a in “Yeself is very difficult in| this combina- 
tion §. 94. — 3) to give the short vowels of many affix words a parti- 


cular emphasis especially the interrogative >; and the article 5, the 4 
conversivum, the preposition 7; ag bobs lob 3, 15, Dns, 
>in from the interrogative rai ASI, T5727 Js. 22, 19. ‘In this 
however and also partially in the above the editions do-not all agree 
since some go farther than others. — Concerning Méteg with Sh’vd as 
the beginning of a word v. §. 198 nt. 


II. The tone of a proposition on the other hand is in- 182 
finitely manifold and more difficult to determine. For it de- 
pends on the ever varying sense of the proposition, and con- 
sequently on the unfettered liberty of combining thoughts 
and words in a whole. And it cannot be sufficiently kept in 
mind that the Masoretic accentuation, which has undertaken 
to point out the place and connection of every word in a~ 
proposition, is yet in the end entirely dependent on theasense 
of the thought, the internal life of the sentence, and endea- 
vours to signify this by external signs, as much as it can. 
It is not however so loosely and extrinsically connected with 
ihe interpretation of the sense as the usual punctuation of, 
modern languages , from the nature of which it is very 
far removed, as is sufficiently evident by the fact that it has 
no signs for interrogation, exclamation, or quotation of the 
words of another. Its object is not to determine single im- 
portant, or prominent, shades and parts of the sentence, but 
to mark the motion, connexion, and colour of the whole 
sentence, from the greatest to the smallest member. ‘The 
sentence has by nature, and especially in the life of the an- 
cient languages, a vicissitude of rise and fall, of raising and 
sinking of the voice, which by being repeated throughout all 
parts, or members of a long passage, produces a rougher kind 
of rhythm. In more elevated, solemn language ‘especially, 
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the flow of the sentence spontancously forms itself into 
a natural rhythm, since the thought resolves itself into 
a number of similar thronging members, each member 
then rises and falls after the same manner, yet are all again 
subordinated to a loftier whole, in which alone they find 
their completion and rest 1). In the prophetic diction, and in 
elevated passages of history (like Gen. 1.) this natural rhythm 
is spontaneously produced; but as, in the eyes of the punc- 
tuators, the whole Bible appeared to have the same elevated 
language, and the same solemn tone, they have accented 
simple historical narrative in the same manner also, without 
regarding the difference of style; only for the proper poetical 
books have they introduced a peculiar mode of accentuation, 
the so called poetical accentuation §. 192 ff. 
1) Cf. something similar in Arabic, Ewaup’s Gramm. Arab. §. 777. 


It follows from this, that there are two ruling principle’ 
in the so called prosaic accentuation: the sense, and a kind 
of rhythm, or regulated raising and sinking of the voice. The 
first and highest authority is the sense, on it depends the di- 
vision and direction of the verses and members, as also the 
particular emphasis of single words +). But the rhythm has 
alsa its influence, beautifully and appropriately articulating 
the members, determining the flow and rest of the diction 
according to just measure, and collecting and ordering what 
is loose and disjointed in a higher whole. These ruling princi- 
ples, thus conspiring in their influence, produce that regulated, 
solemn kind of declamation which the punctuators considered 
to be suited to the dignity of the contents of the sacred 
volume. 

1) To give a minute explanation of this here would occupy too much 
eee Suffice it to remark that the arrangement and power of 
the words of a sentence, as they are taught in the Syntax, is also 
on the whole entirely the basis of the accentuation. The accusa- 
tive, when it is placed first, always has the emphasis, and produces 
therefore an impediment in the flow of the verse, which may be in 
the highest degree intense, where such an accusative contains some- 


thing particularly -important Js. 10, 23. cf. below the Syntax 
where all this is particularly explained. 


For this purpose’ ihe text is first reduced to verses of 
the most equal measure possible, shorter propositions being 
combined into a higher whole wherever the sense will only 
permit it; but propositions which are too long are divided 
by suitable pauses, and resolved into their larger component 
parts; for a verse which is too short is more tolerable than 
one which exceeds bound and measure too much. If the 
sense alone was to determine the division, the verses would 
be obliged to be of exceedingly unequal length: but since 


— 
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notwithstanding their great variety, a certain equality of 
measure is still aimed at in the compass of the verses, it is 
possible with the utmost precision to articulate and arrange 
all their parts according to equal laws of declamatory rhythm. 
— Within the verse then 


1. the raising and sinking of the voice is first shown on 184 


a small scale. For there is a natural tendency to sink the 
word before the tone, or. raising, or to hurry it over ra- 
pidly and without emphasis. But while the raising remains 
always limited to one single word only, the sinking can em- 
_ brace many; as in metrical rhythm many short unaccented 
syllables can be made to correspond to one long accented one 
e.g.vu_' 3; only that there is a much greater license here. 
The number of words which are sunk has its limits however, 
since where too many are accumulated, a counterpoise, or 
deep tone, is necessarily added of itself. More than three 
words never stand so deprived of all delay and tone. It is 
not indeed necessary, on the other hand, that the raising or 
high tone should be preceded by a sinking, where the sense 
or rhythm does not admit such a sinking of a word, but this 
absence of the sinking always produces a violaation of the 
natural jtenour, arising from very peculiar causes and only 
permitted within certain limits, : 

This relation goes through the whole accentuation. The 
accents are accordingly either called conjunctive, that is, dis- 
tinguishing words which must be more rapidly read, and 
hurried over, or disjunctive; every disjunctive accent has 
regularly a conjunctive one before it; but can also have more 
than one. When a word with a conjunctive accent is to be 
read with a countertone, the sign of delay 1— called P’siq 
i. e. section, separation, is placed after that word. We have 
therefore the three essential distinctions again: tone, toneless- 
ness, countertone. | j 


2. We call that which can be embraced by a disjunctive 
accent, a member. For it is evident that the series of words 
which thus comes together has neither sufficient compass 
nor force to form a rhythmical verse, it is therefore merely 
a member in the series of the words of the verse. There 
must indeed necessarily be many such members ip every 
verse; but in such a manner, that a higher unity again shows 
itself in them, holding them all together in an -appropriate 
succession. That is to say, the verse itself as a per se per- 
fect and complete whole, which therefore does not attain its 
full rest and completion until the end, and the pause ({. 130 ff.) 
as the expression of that completion, produce this unity. The 
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members of a verse, therefore, are so arranged in grada- 
tions, that the voice ascends from the deepest rest and breadth 
to greater and greater motion, rapidity, and shortness, or 
taken in another sense, descends more and’ more from eleva- 
tion and lightness to depth and heaviness. Hence this pro- 
gress, or the series of the members, has necessarily definite 
limits and numbers, since although the most manifold variety 
is permitted in the single members, the whole still preserves 
its appropriate progress and its limits. The verse with its 
member must be ‘like a net, which can encompass few or 
many according as its extension is necessary, which can con- 
tract itself to the narrowest span, and stretch itself to the 
widest compass, but still always has its limits. The farther 
a member stands removed from the end, the more must it 
expand and relax itself, being lighter, the more’ words 
must it be able to embrace; but the members themselves have 
their limits. And on the contrary, the shorter the verse is, 
the more contracted are its members, the more condensed is 
their power in itself. 

’ In unimpafgsioned diction, only four members properly can 
go before the final member with gradually encreasing rapidity 
and expansibility , so that the third member from the end can 
extend itself, but still more, the fourth and fifth. In these 
five members, or in four new raisings of the voice on to the 
pause, the compass and power of a sentence of, unimpassioned 
flow is exhausted. But neither are all sentences, which would 
be within this compass of so tranquil a tenour, nor is even 
this compass wide enough for longer verses. Hence the di- 
vision into sections may be further added to the division into 
members, which does not do away with the latter, but only 
varies it, and supplies its deficiencies. These are not flowing 
members like those in tranquil diction, but standing ones, 
from the momentary delay, since they oppose and hinder the 
usual current, either on account of a greater abruption of 
the sense, or on account of a more particular emphasis. But 
the section then, being thus only a stronger, firmer, but dis- 
connected, independent member, accommodates itself in other 
respects entirely to the order of the members. It may be 
therefore first various according to the graduated order of the 
members themselves. That is to say, a section descends oné 
degree, comes down one preceding actual or possible member, 
lower, so that even the smallest may at least have one mem- 
ber before it. But as there are in general only five mentbers, 
it follows, that, corresponding to this number, there arise 
four sections, with the last which is equivalent to the last 
member aud the pause, with gradually decreasing power: 
1-4 as sections to a-e as members. Each section according 
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to this gradation can have the members which are possible 
for it before it, as 2cde, 3de, 4e; and as the anterior 
section is only a stronger, more retardescent representative of 
the corresponding member, therefore the order of the members 


after it must be continued on the same scale, as ab2, abc3; 


but it can also go back a degree, as abc2, just as also from 
the greatest section there can be no going back except to the 
next smallest, as from 2 to 3, not to 4. Each anterior 
section however (4-2) as an independent and unconnected, 
though not concluding part, may be repeated once or oftener 
successively with its circle. And thus the sections produce 
indeed the greatest variety and expansibility of a sentence, 
but in such a manner, that the order nevertheless remains al- 
ways the same on the whole, since the voice returns after 
the interruption to the same degree again, and always continues 
in equably descensive flow to the end. There is nowhere 
an abrupt, unconnected transition. The preceding members, 
which are varied according to the section, acquire therefore 
a different power in different connexion, since € as 1c is 
stronger than 2c; although the section-member is always stronger 
than the flowing member of the same degree, e. g. 3c has 
more emphasis than 2c. In the last two sections, however, 
the final member (1@ and 26) has so much power, that tha 
nearest preceding member only serves it as a support and 
preparation, like a stronger deep tone; 16 and 2c therefore 
might be appropriately called foremembers. | 

With regard to the application of the sections, it again 
depends on the sense, as well as, on the compass of words 
which are to be brought into the rhythm. If the sense, for 


instance, proceeds tranquilly from @ to e, but there then 


occurs a more important word, 3 may be put, or still stron- 
ger 2 where it appears suitable; just so before d there may 
be put 4, or stronger 3. But the case is different if the 
sense requires a division into many equal parts. In this case, 
2 or somewhat weaker 3, serves properly to make a divi- 
sion, that is two half sentences, the second of which, according 
to the nature of the rhythm, is the heavier. If there are 
three equal parts according to the sense, the third part is 
nevertheless subjected to the second as its half, according to 
the rhythm: as ABC. And when four parts come together, 


the “rhythm takes them in pairs, but so that the first two 
form the lighter half. And so on down to the smallest divi 
sion. But as the sections are always at the same time depen- 
dent on the order of the members, therefore, if they are obli- 
ged by the sense to be placed in a. situation too far removed 
for this order, they must necessarily be repeated afterwards 
with their possible peculiar circles, until the right order of the 
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members can again return; and this is the true and only cause 
for the repetition of the sections, or of members corresponding 
to them, by which, according to the power of the sections 
themselves, nicer distinctions in particulars may be occasioned. 
From which it is also evident, that when a section is repeated, 
it has most power as to the sense the first time, as it is after- 
wards more dependent on the rhythm *). 


186 3. Although the series of words in a verse can be thus 
very much extended by the sections, yet only rarely does the 
verse consist of one simple succession, with, or without, sections. 
Where the sense will only permit it, the verse is rather di- 
vided according to the law of the rhythm into two halves, 
each of which is perfectly equal to the other as to intrinsic 
power, and the former is only a little more hurried at the 
very end; the latter has a great tendency to be of shorter 
compass , and thereby stronger and broader in tone, although 
the sense may even make the former shorter. Sometimes, 
however, from similar causes, a new part again becomes se- 
parated at the beginning, so that the verse consists of three 
intrinsically equal parts; but this part according to the com- 
bination of the rhythm is only considered as the first half of 
the first half of the verse, and is therefore nothing but the 
intension of a second section. We distinguish these three pos- 
sible parts, which in the end embrace the whole great system, 
by I. II. HI: that is, verse, half verse, third of a verse. The 
principal order however is, that II and III as parts of a verse 
are not dependent on the order and scale of the members, ° 
since they begin a new order again; they may therefore have 
the longest and the shortest order of members behind them, 
in which the only limit is this, that before Ia@ and IIb, b at 
least endeavours to find a place as foremember; although II 
in itself, when obliged by the compass (consequently only with 
a longer series of words) takes III before it. 


187 In this manner therefore the members become very va- 
rious and diverse: I, 1a-e, 2bc, 3c, 4d; II, 1a3 Ill, be. 
As many different members in all degrees as there are, so 
many different signs for the solid ground and delay of amem- 
ber, for the raising and place of the tone, consequently so 
many disjunctive accents. For this raising is just as much 
the ever necessary part of every member as it is, according 
to its variety, the sign of the degree of the member. . In the 


*) The three terms in the original, Zinschnitt, Abschnitt, Durch- 
schnitt (a cutting into, a cutting off, and a cutting through) 
convey a much clearer idea of the kinds of division than member, 
section, and division, which I have been obliged to use “propter 
egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem.” | Trans. 
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sinking, or in those words which precede the last word of a 
member, on the other hand, there cannot be so great varia- 
tion; hence there are only five kinds of conjunctive accents, 
which are marked in the table a-s. They are certainly ori- 
ginally different according to the five fundamental members, 
since d corresponds to d, y to c, and so on; but appear 
however to be regulated among themselves in the great whole 
after a still more artificial manner, partly according to the 
degrees of the members, and partly according to rhyth- 
mical laws of the alternation of the sinking in its course. 
The most important facts are: @ remains for the last, broa- 
dest members of the first section, and is only seldom used 
besides for the broadest sinking; yds are always most pro- 
perly confined to the corresponding unemphatic members of 
their degree (i. e. those that do not form sections) or at least 
for cases of a similar kind; @ however, as of moderate com- 
pass, is not only used with members of the second degree, 
where that degree is to be especially raised, not only with 
all sections, and in all cases where there is a certain emphasis 
opposed to the smaller degree, but also always after yde, 
since, after the least sinking, the voice raises itself again to its 
usual tenour. For which reason @ is also the most fre- 
quently used disjunctive accent. 


Where a particular word for the sinking is wanting in 
the connexion of a member, the sinking may establish itself 
in tbe last word of the member itself, in the place of the 
regular first Méteg §.181. This extensibility of words, how- 
ever, only extends as high as 4, and ceases at that smallest 
section. With 1 and 2 the foremember also can be so used. 


A word itself, however, may appear too heavy for a con- 
junctive accent, being carried over to the following word with- 
out the least delay. The sign for this is a horizontal line 
after the unaccented word, called 572 Maqgef i.e. connect- 
_ing. The cause of this lies partly in certain particles, which 
according to their meaning either always, or at any rate not 

unwillingly, admit closer attachment: e. g. N27, “WY, the 
' prepositions and conjunctions, as by, “nN, “D3; in part and 
chiefly in the rules and within the bounds of the whole sy- 
stem of accentuation, which are often most easily applied and 
preserved inviolate by this skipping over a word. , Qnly words 
however, which are closely connected by the gense also, can 
be so attached, and at the utmost, never more than four 
at once, 


‘ Finally, there is an internal doubleness possible with 188 
many accents, according to delicate distinctions of various 
kinds, since it appears necessary from a particular rhythmi- 
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cal cause that an accent which is necessary in a place should 
be written a second time with particular emphasis, Many new 
sisns are produced by this’, as will be explained below. 


If we consider then that every word has thus its sign, the reader 
is never left in uncertainty from the very beginning. If for instance the 
verse begins with d, this may either lead directly down to a, or first go 
aside to 3c or to 2c; nevertheless the reader is guided with certainty 
from the first word to the last. If we wish however by examining and 
counting the appointed signs to discover the principle of the whole arti- 
culation of the members, we should first observe whether the verse may 
be resolved into members in direct regular succession. If not, the proper 
place for the appropriate section, or part, must be found out; the first 
question again therefore is, whether a division of the sense is to be made 
in the middle, so that I and JI, or 1 and 2, or somewhat weaker 1 and 
3, are divided. Where a division is not necessary, a peculiar emphiasis 
may be nevertheless given to different passages by sections, or by parts 
of the verse, or by single words, ‘Thus the structure is raised with order 
and proportion from the greatest to the least part, and correct measure 
is visible throughout it; we can scarcely say that some fluctuation of the 
Masoretic accentuation is discoverable in the extreme parts, since many 
possibilities come together. The variation of Mss. and editt. is often 
especially between a sinking and Maqgef. 


/ 


189 After this, it is now easier give an explanation of parti- 
culars after a representation of the whole with all the signs 
and possible subdivisions has been given. The signs themselves 
are significant both in their form and their position; and it 
is not only instructive, but conducive to a knowledge of their 
use, to observe these peculiarities attentively. 


On the whole, it may be observed that the accents for members 
towards the end are all written below, and those more removed from the 
end are all written above; by which the height at the beginning, and the 
sinking of the voice at the end, is clearly expressed. Just in the same 
way the accents for sinking have their place appropriately under the word ; 
with the exception of d too closely connected with d. It is moreover 
clear why the most important accents for sections, 25 and 3c, are points 
over the word, and the others straight strokes, 1a and similarly 4d, 
and the accents for dependent members, on the other hand, crooked 
strokes, which represent the incomplete state of those members. The 
strokes which are bent outwards are also manifestly signs of separation 
(15, d)3 those bent inwards of connexion. How more definite signs arise 
out of more simple ones is often shown by the form and composition 
themselves; for instance, from the single point above, the double point =_ 
first arose, from this latter _~ with still greater force. Lastly the power 
of some signs is encreased by their being placed before or after; while 
they are usually written precisely with that syllable of a word which has 
the tone by way of answering the object of marking the tone of the 
word at the same time: thus ——; T’lisha when placed after, is the lesser, 
when before, the greater; the signs for 1114 and c, which have proceeded 
from 25 and c with an increase of their power, are at the sametime made 
stronger by being placed after; and _\ as 2c (Pashtha) is distinguished 
as being stronger than _~ as d (Qadma) by being placed after. So deeply 
is the disadvantage under which this last very common sign labours (of 
the proper distinction of the place of the tone being lost where it is pla- 


\ 
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ced after) felt, that, where the tone occurs in an unusual place, the sign 
is twice placed; once in the place of the tone, and again in its proper 


place as accent, as in the penult 43.54r, also before Patach furtivum 
(§. 168) Fix Gen. 8, 1, or even with the unusual termination in two 
consonants, as hed 4; the other signs of this kind are also found so 


repeated in certain Mss. — From all this then it is also certain that 
| the punctuation, as we now find it, cannot possibly be the work of one 
man nor, of one century; but that it bas gradually been developed from 
simple and. insignifidant beginnings to its present astonishing perfection 
and precision; the most complicated signs are precisely those which from 
internal reasons also have arisen latest. See the description of the still 
simpler syriac accentuation in Ewaup’s Abhandl, zur bibl. wu. oriental. 
Litteratur p. 103 ff. 


The names of the particular accents have been handed down to us 
from the Jewish schools, among which are many for the same sign, or 
for the sign under different relations (v. SpirzngeRr de accent. V. T. p. 
31 f.). The following are the names at present most in use, according 
to the connexion and sense which may be found in them: 1) :~ (1¢@) 


pido Pause with PIOB HAD end of the verse ; ~~ (il a) many rest 5 
_. (@c) 5725 resting; 3 (2b) pt raiser, which causes the voice to 
be raised ; hos “TD (4d) divider, dividing into sections; which are all ap- 
propriate names for final and sectional members. — 2) a (1d) Sale) 
prolongation; > (2c) Nowe expansion; “ Aile) xprs dispersion, 
from the broad, prolonged, interrupted accentuation of the foremembers; 
=z @>¢) ah ob sitting, firm; “ (Le) “nan broken, of the smaller di- 
vision; © (d) wha and * (8d) xvron drawing, pulling (ct. 
wassZ for ixtiddw Mippeiporrr curae hexapl. in Job. p. 53) from the 
slighter interruption and division. — 3) Accents for the sinking: ~ («) 
no ( from TN ) prolonging ; ~ (6) ma demissum, deep; 5 (1 xy) 
Raya step; Bs (3) N23} before. To these are to be added the names deriv~ 
ed from the figures: “ (ill 5) Sobepte like Ségol “~ among the vowel- 
signs; ¢ mow chains “T (27) ‘seh inversion, since the figure 
is inverted ¥ (e) xp “4p cow-horns ; ee (2) May mew-moon. 
Lastly, these signs can never come in collision with the vowel-sigus : 
_t_ as R’bia is placed higher up and is larger than Cholem. 
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190. The, following is a tabular view of the whole, as far ar 
itmay be distinctly represented with all its accessory signs 
and possible variations: | 


; f ae | 
wJ eve Yeo 
d 3d dd 
c « 9 
> aa Ame r 
; rT} 2 : 
oD Sy aes 
2 ee Ne 
| 
. os, <x 
b c 
| Aare borate 
ee J 7 
1. 7. 
Il. @ B 
1. 1.2 ie 6 c y 
ier ’ ae 5) 5 . 
| Tey | ! | 


One point denotes a single possible repetition of the 
accent; three points a possible more frequent repetition. 
I.’ 1a Silléiq with Sof-Pastiq; « Mé-rka. 6 Thifchd. 
c T’birs accessory accent Mé-r’ka Pfila (double 
M); y Darga. | 
IY. a Atndch; 8 Muniach ete. as in I. 1. | 
* II. 6b S'golta postpositivus; accessory accent Shalshélet | 
with P’sig. c Zarga postpos. 
2b Zagef; access. acc. Zagef gadol. c Pashta post-. 
pos.; access. acc. J’tib praepos. y Mahpach. 
3c ftbia. d Géresh3; access. acc. Grashdim. d Qad- 
‘ma. 00 T'lisha k’tanna (little) postpos. access, acc. | 
Llisha g’dola (great) praepos. 
4d Pazer. e Qarne-faras; « Jérach. 
Modern Grammarians have called Ia and Ila Imperato- 
res; I11b, 2b and 1b Reges; 3c, llc, 2c, 1¢ Duces; 
4d, e, T’lisha g’dola, d Comites; all these again Domini and 
on the other hand @-e with T’l. kt. Servis which names are 
partly inappropriate , partly incorrect. 
"191 1. The sentence may flow on’ tranquilly in 5 members, which are to 


be counted backwards from the end, an example of whose most simple \ 
compass aNd sequence is shown in this verse Jer. 38, 25: DN AN : 


TAIT ABBAT DY _Qe TT AR > Rs a Pee NT 
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yn) ND} "D719 , in which the 5th member only embraces more than 
one conjunctive accent. But let as examine the members singly: 


a and 6 are always so mutually connected, that a must necessarily 
have' b before it as its fore-member. Therefore they both have only one 
sinking, since «, or the sinking of the first degree, stands before 5 also. 
a and 5 may indeed be compressed into one word, since 5 stands instead 
of Méteg, as Lev. 21, 4. Num. 28, 26. Ez. 10, 13. 1 Chro. 2, 533 but if 
the last word is too short for the space of an ordinary Méteg, -the last 
word but one cannot be carried over to another section; a however is 
sometimes found alone as part of a verse Gen. 1, 3, —~ IIa is only dis- 
tinguished from this in that being somewhat shorter it introduces # and 
sometimes even repeats it (Ex. 3, 4; on the other hand the same occurs 
with Maggef in many editt. Js. 48, 11. 54, 4), while « remains for 115, 
and in general all the rest holds of II as of LI. 


c 7 is the second foremember to 1, but not a necessary one; to 


judge from its figure, it is formed from the sinking-accent of this section 
— by augmentation. Where it would precede 5 immediately, i. e. with- 


out a sinking or Méteg intervening, ~, Mé-r'ka fila i. e. double M. 
is used for it, as Gen. 27, 25. Lev. 10, 1. 2Chro. 20, 30, and it appears 
to be somewhat weaker than ~ on account of the contracted space. > is 
used as sinking y for both (a somewhat crooked stroke for —) instead of 


which however, when one syllable only, or none whatever, comes be- ' 
tween, ~ is often again found as the longer sinking of this section, Gen. 


1, 17.. 24; cf. Js. 5, 19. 


d is used as member as well in 1 as in 2 and 3, and consequently 
as for 2 so also for HI; .so0 that all that follows holds of each of these 
three beginnings; how far there are special laws for 3 see below under 3. 
It is a very remote member and the usual prelude to long series; hence 
too it is very expansible and light. The most important result of this is, 
that it may have a number of sinkings before it, the remote ones of which 
are always #, accord. to §.187. d however has still so much power that 
when before d, it must be preceded by dd as a gentler raising of d and a 
countertone to it, which in the figure also (*) represents an intension of 


d's; this may then be preceded by many #. Whence also it happens that 
where the series of d embraces only three accent-words, # with P’siq may 
come in just before d and d as sufficient, Gen. 28, 9. 1Sam. 14, 3. 47. 
Sam. 13, 32. Jer. 4, 19. 38, 11. 40, 11. Ez. 9, 2. Hag. 2, 12. 2Chro. 


26, 15.1). When a word, however, occurring where ° has its rhythm- 


ical’ place, has somewhat more emphasis, the sign * ’lishd g’dold 
which is stronger, is used for it; from which we percieve, that the dis- 
tinction according to rhythm and sense which pervades the whole system 
is also repeated on a small scale in this first remote member. The basis 
of the member, d and d, only occurs in this connexion, when the first 
word is very closely attached to the second, as Gen. 11, 31. 12, 5. 14, 8. 
13, 14. Num, 14, 34. Jdgs, 11, 17. Js. 8, 14. 10, 16. or even in the same 
word, where ¢ can stand in the place of Méteg, as Gen. 48, 20. Dt. 7, 
13; in a single word which cannot recieve Méteg, d stands alone also, 
if it can come in the penult Gen. 7, 14. 50, 10; in all opposite cases 
however the signs are joined together, as _“ G’rashaim, which is there- 
fore stronger than simple d, and can be preceded by a word with the 
accent at the beginning with 8, and is even besides not unfrequently pla- 
ced as being stronger as to the sense, especially alone (without sinking) 
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after the stronger ‘T’lisha g’dola, but always on the tonesyllable, that is, 
on the last syllable of a word, because the emphasis is to be rendered 
more prominent there than when the penult has the tone, Gen. 1, 28. 
11, 3. 17. 11. 19, 11. Ex. 3, 16. Jos. 2, 1. 1Sam. 15, 18. 29, 6. 25. 7, 
8. 14, 2. 8, 14. 11. 12. 1 Kgs. 20, 9. Jon. 4, 6. A word with the tone 
at the beginning, as being shorter, takes the usual 8 even before the 
simple d, as Gen. 14, 9. Mal. 1, 11. Ez.°45, 4, except when T'lisha 
-k’tanna goes before and the height of this member already begins with 
it, Gen. 9, 23. . 

1) The dispute whether T'lisha k’tanna is a. conjunct. or disjunct. 
accent may be accordingly thus settled: that it is in itself indeed 
of less power than any disjunct. accent, but that after one or 
more f it yet has a certain retention. It has P’siq like a con- 
,junct, accent 2Kgs, 18, 17. If however its in itself slender power 

_ is to rendered more emphatic, T'lishé g’dola must be used, fas a 
complete disjunctive accent. 


But this member can also occur before c of 1 and 2 with diminished 


compass and force, that is to say, from d onward. For the usual tran- | 


quil ¢ suffers itself also to be extended beyond the narrowest compass; 
where the sense then permits this expansion, there may be a leap from cy 
to d (or instead to #, according to what is above said) at once, which is 
a lighter, more flowing transition 7) than that abrupt one to d, as 
teapy sin dipene Gen. 3, 8. 13, 19, 32. Js. 7, 4. (with a penult 
which has ihe tone, however, there is then often d itself, if it does not 
happen to go before Gen. 43, 34. 2Sam. 14, 9. 30.) dd can then “at“once 
go before Gen. 8, 14, or the stronger dd Js. 7, 16; instead of d too 
and the usual dd, the stronger dd (T’lisha g’dola) may be used at once 


where there is some stress, which however is still weaker than d *), as 


Dart tarwond po Gen. 19, 8. 7, 7. Jos. 2, 1. 1Sam. 1, 1. Jer. 39, 55 
but a longer series cannot be added. Hence it is further possible for this 
weaker, dependent part of a member to be preceded by the complete 
member d with greater emphasis aad with all its possible compass, while 
d and T’lisha k’tanna can then at the utmost have one # before them. 
(Ex. 5, 8. 2Kgs. 5, 1, 2Chro. 22, 11), as Gen. 19, 35, 21, 23. Ex. 22, 
9. Js. 8, 14; Lev. 4, 7; Gen. 1, 12; Nom. 3, 39. Hence too as before, 
instead of d and the weaker dd, the stronger dd may be uSed at once 
with an emphasis and be then preceded by d, as Js. 9, 5. Gen. 13, 1. 
1 Sarh. 17, 51; Dt. 26, 12. Neh. 5, 18. By this jtherefore great variety 
and expansibility of this member is produced, and without occasiouing in- 
terruption or ambiguity. 
1) cf. Jos. 22, 10 with v.11, where the same words are arranged 
before 2cy as d dd f, but before the stronger 3c, as dd dd. 
2) This T’lisha g’dolé and G’rashaim however are so near then, that 
both are considered possible m some places, and are therefore 
combined by the copyists in the same word, as Gen. 5, 29. Lev. 
° 10, 4. 2Kgs, 17, 13. Ex. 48, 10. Ref. 2, 15. The case is diffe- 
rent in 5x Ex. 32, 31 cf. Kob. 4, 10, where two accents which 


are possible according to the connexion are indeed united in two 
successive syllables, but in syllables which may be also divided 
into two words: 5 “SN. 

v v QP 


Finally e is the extremest independent member. and as its form —_ 
shows, an augmentation of the power of © and .” by union for a new 
member; its sinking “> 2 appears to be the same single sign placed 
below, with some trifling alteration. If it has a flowing member before 
it therefore, it must always follow either entire d (Num. 35, 5. 2Sam. 


———eetiane._. 
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4, 2. Jer. 13, 13. 88, 25. Est. 7, 9. Neh. 5, 13. 13, 5. 13. 2Chro. 24, 5. - 
35, 7) or dO with dd in an expanding series, for even in the latter case, 

d could not be placed, but something smaller, though independent, con- 

sequently e, Jos. 19, 51. 2Kgs. 10, 5. Ez. 48, 21. Jt is on the whole not 
frequent, because the sentence seldom extends itself so far in tranquil 

sequence, 


2. The first anterior section 25 has 2c as its foremember, which 
however it not so necessary as b is with 1a. Each of these members 
has usually only one sinking; nevertheless # is sometimes repeated before 
26 where the sense favours it, as Gen. 3, 12. 4, 11; and 2y according 
to what is stated above can be enlarged by d etc. Instead of —~ as the 
proper 27, however, « is rather used, as being longer (cf. with 1c) if 
there is no syllable at all between the sinking and 2c, as Gen. 1, 2. Js. 6. 
13. Instead of 2c too, T (being changed to a praepositive and then 
called J’t/b) is used as weaker, if the word has no other word whatever 
before in this section, and has at the same time the tone at the beginning. 
Where the section consists of two words only, the former recieves 2c 
if it is’ possible, though also 8 merely where the sense is too unimpor- 
tant, as Gen. 1, 2. 4. 6. 3, 1. Where this section consists of a single 
word however, 25 is then found together with 2c if the second or third 
syllable of the word before the tone is a firm, compound one, whose 
firmness adapts it for the the strength of a foremember, as Gen. 12, 7. 17, 
17. 24. 25. 19, 27. 21, 33. Jos. 6, 23; if not, # only has space for a 
possible Méteg before the tonesyllable, as Gen. 3, 7. 4, 1. 1Kgs. 20, 
5. 32; although Méteg also remains where it is placed extraordinarily 
Dt. 26, 10; but lastly, where the word is too short for it, a stroke is 
placed after the sign _'. thus _" to detain the voice sufficiently even in 
this little space; for the name Zagef gadol does not mean that the sign 
with P’siq added to it has intrinsically a higher power. — If this 26 
stands too far off from the end (for at the utmost it can come before 1c 
with d 1 Kgs. 20, 1. 30), it may then according to §.185 be repeated as 
often as is necessary for it to come to its right place, and since the rest 
of the measure after 25 preserves greater evenness, 25 is often repeated 
even with a very small number of words, where the sense will only per- 
mit it, Gen. 1, 14. 18. 20. 3, 1. 7. 12, 7. 2Sam. 7, 29. Ezr. 7, 26. 1 Kgs. 
19, 4. 18. 20, 5. 32. 2Kgs. 1, 6; though 3c with its compass may also 
come next, if it is more suitable to the sense, as Dt. 30, 20. 2Sam. 15, 
21. 1Kgs. 18, 36. 44. 


111 5 and c perfectly correspond in nature -to this 25 and c, just as 
the signs also of the former are nothing more than an augmentation of 
those of the latter. But the foremember lllc is always necessary here, 
as with I and If. # can sometimes occur twice in the last member, Gen. 
3, 14. 2Kgs.1; 6; there is also a gentle augmentation of this part when 
f& recurs in the last but one, by which equality of the sinking in both 
members, Il] becomes more like I and II. The longer « however is not ' 
unfrequently found instead of # before IlIc, if a longer series of syllables 
comes between, or somewhat greater emphasis is expressed, as 2Sam. 7, 
7. 1Kgs. 1, 19. 25. Gen. 30, 20 although the Mss. and editt. often waver 
between both. In dependence of this « or @, even d may go before in 
the same word, Lev. 10, 12. Jdgs. /21, 21. Neh. 12, 44. Sometimes too # 
is found twice in short words, Jus. 24, 15. Jdgs. 9,2. Lev.17, 5. 1 Chro. 
12, 18. 2 Chro. 23, 18. Where this part consists of only one word, ! is 
used as a new sign, perhaps not of less accentual power, but always with 
P’stq (cf. Zaqef gadol) without other distinction of the length of the 
word; it occurs Gen. 19, 26. 24, 12 39, 8. Lev. 8, 23. Js. 13, 8 Am. 1, 
2. Ezr. 5, 15; its figure represents three strokes instead of three points. 
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$3. The middle anterior section according to its sign °:_ and its power, 
is nothing but a weaker power of the first; therefore where they are 
both possible according to the compass, a trifling tarn, which follows from 
the consideration of the whole, often decides which shall be used, cf. Dt. 
27, 19. 26 with vy. 16-18 (cf. something similar 27, 22 and 25). That 
3c may easily enter into Il for 25 in I, is proved by lob 2, 3 compd 
with 1, 8 (where III is put for IL by mistake). 3c has no foremember, 
and can never have d in the same word instead of Méteg, hence d is in- 
deed apt to go before, when a member can be formed out of the words ° 
going before according to the senses but where only a light series of 1-2 
words goes before, the sinkings are then sufficient; and if d fixes itself 3-5 
words further suitably to the sense, the number of the sinkings of 3c may 
also be extended so far. The second word before 3c takes y, which 
exactly suits this member, as its sinking, and indeed the same as ly, 
while the last word before the word of the section must have # accord. 
to a geueral law, Gen. 3, 6. 4, 153; as somewhat more emphatic however ? 
with P’siq is always used instead Gen. 2, 5. If itis enlarged, a third word 
cannot go over directly from y to J, as with1ly and 2y', for 3c has more 
power; but it is put with ? again, either alone or with P’siq Num. 4, 14. Js. 
5, 25. Gen. 31, 29; but every word which follows a £ with P’siq, then takes 
« somewhat longer, and the next word may then have d Dt. 13, 6. 1Sam. 12, 
2. 2Sam. 15, 21. 1Kgs. 14, 21; Jos.19, 47; @ however remains with P’siq Gn. 
7, 23. Dt.31,16. This § with P’sig and « is also sometimes found before 2cy 
as being somewhat stronger than d (which would be the usual one accord. 
to what is above said) as soon as d has-before found a suitable place Ley. 
10, 6. 21, 10. Ru. 1, 2. — Where this section is too far from the end 
so that all cannot in arranged in tranquil order after it, it must be repeated 
if there is a suitable place for it accord. to §. 185: yet still another poss- 
ibility offers itself. For instead of 3c, 2c which corresponds to it, may 
be repeated, since that too has a strong tendency to the end; the only 
difference is, that 2c although possessing no less delay, is yet less ab- 
rupt and stiff; but this very thing is often more desirable in this con- 
nexion. Consequently 3c-itself is only repeated where there is greater 
power and independence, elsewhere the softer 2c is used, especialy in 
shorter more unimportant repetitions, or rather floating continuations ; 
thus 1) before 24, as 2Sam. 7, 29, 14, 7. Ezr. 7, 25. Ex. 8, 13. 29, 20, 
22. 32, 1. 1Kgs..3, 11. 20, 39. Jer. 13, 13; — 2) before H11d, there- 
fore where IlIc must stand at the end as foremember; but as this comes 
into contact with 2c so as to be also able to stand for it, the distinction 
is, that the weaker 2c is used where JIlc as foremember already em- 
braces a series of more than two words, and 2c itself only one word, if 
not, the foremember immediately before it is repeated’, as Dt. 12, 18. 
Jos. 18, 14. 1 Kgs. 12, 10, Gen. 42, 213; — 3) before 1c, where a simi- 
lar distinction takes place, that instead of 2c before 1c, the same le 
may be immediately repeated, whether only the one regular sinking se- 
parates both, or none. at all comes between, as Dt. 30, 20. 1Kgs. 17, 
36; Ley. 8, 26. 1Kgs. 20, 9. Jos. 10, 11; only Dt. 26, 2 the latter 1c 
has two sinkings before it. Moreover 3c can of course be also repeated 
immediately before 1c where the sense requires it, as Gen. 38, 12 so 
that all other interpolations and members, which are possible accord. to 
what is above said, may admit of the most manifold application. 


4. It is not possible to have the smallest anterior section before the 
sequence has arrived at d or at least at dd; it is very frequently found 
before dd where the sense and compass favour it, and indeed naturally in 
every possible connexion, as Jos, 2, 1. 7, 24. 10, 11. Ex. 29, 20. Dt. 5, 
23. 6, 22. 1Kgs. 19, 11, from which it appears that it can also stand 


gs 
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immediately after 3c and as its substitute. Where it is possible to ad- 
vance by counting short similar sentences, from d to dd, 4d is then put 
after this last, as 1Kgs. 10,5. 4d may indeed take e as an inferior 
member under it, this however is only very rare with longer series before 
4d and e, the only passages of which kind are Neh. 1, 6. 1 Chr. 28, 1; 
4d is usually found at the extreme end, since it may have a considerable, 
but by no means an unlimited and altogether unsuitable member of sink- 
ings before it, among which P’siq alone can make a distinction. Where’: 
4d however must be placed at too great a distance on account of the 
sense, it can be repeated often in succession until the gap is filled up, and 
as the smallest section it may return at the smallest distances and where 
the least rest is possible, as Gen. 27, 33. 1 Kgs. 19, 11. 1Sam. 14, 3. 
Dan. 3, 7. Jos. 7, 24. 1Chro. 12, 40. 15, 18. Js. 66, 20. Ez. 43, 11. 
(var. lectt.). 


Thus this infinite variety may be. clearly explained from a few laws, 
aud it must be admitted that the punctuation, although the growth of years, 
and only a progressively developed system, is yet built upon principles, 

and appoints to every word of a sentence its allotted place. 


The poetical accentuation has two peculiarities which 192 
intrinsically distinguish it from the prosaic: 1) it is calculated 
for shorter and lighter propositions, since poetic diction is in 
general hurried and short , and its members are therefore of 
more limited compass than those in Prose, which are at one time 
very short, and at another very long. The members therefore 
ascend, in flowing diction, at the utmost to three only: a—c; 
and the corresponding sectional members are. only 1-3. Every 
section and part of a verse has indeed a foremember, but it is 
net so necessarily attached to the final member. — 2) With- 
in these circumscribed limits, however, there is more mani- 
fold variety and more nice distinction in particulars, since 
this accentuation does not prescribe an invariable recitativo 
dependent on the sense and rhythm simply, but a mode of 
cantillation ever varying according to the position and com-‘ 
pass of words and propositions. Parts of the verse, members, 
single words, all are more accurately distinguished after melic 
method , and yet are all again brought into harmony. An accen- 
tuation ‘which is actually more suited for Poetry has thereby 
been produced, which the punctuators however have not ap- 
plied to all poetical pieces of the Old Test. but only to the 
great poetical sections of the Bible, the book of Psalms, of 
Proverbs, and Iob 3, 2-42, 6, but in these pieces, have also 

extended to the few intervening passages of prose, for uni- 
formity. — 

The substance. of this aecentuation is entirely borrowed 
from the former, since the same signs are found again with 
selection, and with many new modifications and compositions. 
Its force is essentially the same, but it often acquires in this 
system a new application. These peculiarities and licences, as 
also the many compound signs in this system, are also ‘the 
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cause that many more variations and mistakes are found in it 
in Mss. and editt. than in the usual accentuation. The follow- 
ing is a particular statement: , 


193 _—«*11..:* There is no such tranquil, regulated progress in members, as in 
the prose accentuation. Every part of a verse has rather only one single 
foremember properly, which indeed always tries to mark the countertone 
towards the end, but as it is at the same time dependent on the rhythm- 
ical compass of the word and only exists in a limited space, it 
cannot alway do so, so that weaker kinds and expressions of the same 
then arise. Where the verse or its parts, however, are of wider extent, 
the two anterior sectional members must be at once called into service, 
the stronger one 26 corresponding to the 3c of prose, and the weaker . 
8c to 4d of prose, which are moreover exactly so distinguished from 
each other as in the accentuation of prose. 


194 2. The sinkings however are much more manifold and important, first 
because they occupy the greatest space in this more hurried accentuation, 
and secondly, because the changes in the mode of cantillation, ever varying 
according to circumstances, are particularly expressed in them, as it 
holds as a rule here that many sinkings cannot come in succession with- 
out distinction, as in prosaic accentuation, but every one is adapted for 
its place alone. All these more delicate rules and distinctions cannot be 
now accurately and completely given; the leading principles however are 
clear. Above all things, three kinds of sinkings are to be distinguished : 
1) in the first place, the two bases of each part of the verse have one 
usual sinking, differing according to the nature of the part; I has «, JI 
has #@, Ill the same f, but Illa, like 3c, has the smallest sinking, 
the prosaic «, see farther below. —- 2) Next in importance is a group 
of sinkings, whose intention essentially is to denote the progress to y, or 
the sinking which, standing on the third degree, becomes more isolated 
and unconnected; and “J is the usual, but _? the stronger sinking here, 
wherefore we distinguish the former by 7, the latter by yy. It is thereby 
also clear beforehand why these sinkings, especially yy, so often have P’siq., 
To descend to particulars, it is now easily understood why they never 
come immediately before Ia and b, and before IIa; they can however 
‘distinguish the third word before these; they can also stand immediately 


“_—_ 
before £8, 65 which is a weaker substitute for 11D and 15, as Ps. 24, 
10. Iob 12, 8, 15. 13, 14. But in the more remote members 11 6, III5, 
26, 3c they stand either in the third place, as Ps. 34, 7. 24, 10. 125, 3. 
Job 14, 7. 16, 45 or even in the second, immediately before the accent 
of the section, or anterior part, if the sense rather favours the separation 
of this part, as Ps. 10, 14. 45, 13. 71, 18; the common sinking of 20 is 
a, but with greater separation 7, cf, Ps. 1, 1. 2, 8. 8, 2. 40, 5. 7. Pro. 
82, 17. Iob 14, 7; it is also observed to stand more easily before 2 5 
and 3c, if a stronger separation goes before Ps. 125, 3. yy with P’siq, 
thus possessing the power of a smailer sectional member. can be suc- 
cessively repeated in the remote members, with y» for its sinking; but 
where this yy would fall upon a word accented on the first syllable, + 
with P’siq is used instead of it. Sometimes however « is also found as 
' pure sinking, in remote parts, although there is great variation in Mss. 
and editt. in this point; cf. var. lect. Prov. 6, 3. Ps. 90, 10. J. H. Mi- 
CHAELIs not. crit. ad Ps. 35, 10. Prov. 30, 9. But still stronger than yy 
is {_ (generally with P’siq) which is found in similar situations, but only 
before 1 and JI, not before JII and the sectional members; we call it 
therefore simply c. —- 3) Peculiar sinkings are: 1) a word immediately 


‘ 
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before a stronger or weaker sectional accent often recfeves a f above 
(Munachus superior) probably to show that the word is to be read with 
an elevation of voice,~but yet abruptly; it is found before the final © 
sectional accent I and I, if the connexion of the sentence gives occasion 
for unusual lightness and flow (see below); and just before 25 and yy 
with P’siq (Ps. 7, 10. 10, 9. 22, 29. 30. 27, 3. 9. 40, 11. 42, 3. 5. 9. 


lob 14, 13. 19. 28, 3), as also before the light m and BB (Ps. 4, 8. 78, 
25. 119, 84, 10, 17. 32, 2) as being lighter than y which is usual here. 
2) a word with a single open (i. e. ending in a vowel) syllable before 
the tone often recieves the sign of a raising . at the beginning besides 
the sinking, because the uncompressed vowel before the sinkiug spontan- 
eously raises itself, although it appeared to be still proper in the melic 
accentuation to raise it, especially where there is some emphasis in the 


sense; aud indeed +— only is always used with the chief sinking of the 


heavier parts for all cases in Ia, 5 and Ila, and: =— for all other cases 


without further distinction; ‘a small word can also be so attached to ano- 
ther; cf. Ps. 30, 5. 17, 3. 18, 20. 65, 2. 69, 2 (where two syllables go 
before and | is upon the farther one). Job 31, 34. 35. 


3. Since the verse is for the most part determined by the nature of 195 
the poetic diction, it is seldom simple, i. e. consisting of one single 
section Ps. 25, 13; in unimpassioned diction, it regularly falls into two 
halves of similar sense, and of similar kind, I and Il; but ineimpassioned 
diction, a new part may be placed before, merely as preparatory and in- 
troductory, and therefore lighter and less independent, which is indeed 
usually followed by Il and 1, if the sense permits it (the chief part being 
divided into its two equal halves, in such a manner that II consists some- 
times even of a single long, independent word Ps. 3, 6. 5, 13. 15, 5. 29, 
9. lob 27, 5) but is by no means necessarily followed by 1]. The verse 
then thus presents a heaviness and depth progressively increasing from 
the beginniag to the end, since JJl is the lightest and most expansible, I 
the heaviest and deepest. Hence I is also the shortest; but where it stands 
without II it can expand itself. Since then IJI stands thus alone and in- 
dependent before 1, and has a greater importance than III in prose, 4s it 


corresponds to a, and not to 5, accordingly, the new sign —-—- has 
arisen for it, _- i.e. y==3 being placed above and, thus rendered 


9 =e 


stronger, being moreover compounded with a which directs to the end. 


The rhythmical foremember (or 5) to Ill is _~_, from He of the 
pros. accent.; to IJ, the praepos. 5 of the pros. accentuation, distinguished 
by the very fact of its being praepositive; bnt to I, at once stronger <<, 
that is 26 with the prose d; hence too where I standing without II ex- 
pands more freely, many Mss. and editt. leave out the Géresh over the first 
letter of the word. The use of these foremembers, however, is primarily 
dependent on the rhythmical compass of the last words: 


1) The strong 15 is only used when there are two syllables between it 
and the tonesyllable of the last word, or at least somewhat more than one full 
syllable; under this condition then, it stands immediately before Ia, on account 
of the sense, or because the whole part consists of two words only, as Ps. 
24, 2. 27, 5. 11, in which case, however, the mere sinking can stand 
even before a short word Ps. 18, 50; or even, for the sake of a better 
sense, with the third word from the end, in which case the requisite num- 
ber of syllables is determined by both the following words, as Ps. 1, 2. 
4. 22, 2. 4. These cases are the most frequent; and « is found as sinking 
before 1a (instead of which we find the lighter ¢ in a word with the tone 


X 
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on the first syllable, as Ps. 1, 1. 2, 10) and once or twice before 1, 
lob 16, 8. ‘ But if the last word is a short one, i. e. without that requis- 
ite member of syllables, and the last word but one must be nevertheless 
separated from the last and drawn over to the preceding one, in accor- . 


dance with the sense, then a smaller foremember is used viz. Pf before 


II, and somewhat stronger pb before 1, the prose 5 in its usual place 
(hence too this 5 instead “of Méteg lob 12, 19) cf. Ps. 18, 5. 6, with the 
corresponding words according tothe prose accentuation, 2Sam.5, 6. Lastly, 
if the division as to the sense is at the fourth word from the end, the strong 


foremember 15 can be used with great emphasis, Bb remaining if the 
last word but one has again a slighter separation , Ps. 3, 5. 46, 8, 12, 56, 
3. 75, 4; if the third has it, this must rather recieve y (with P’siq), but 
the last but one the abruptly raised 8 -superior, Ps. 3, 1. 10, 14. 20, 2. 


45, 2. 56, 8. Where however, this fourth word before the gentle pd 
does pot, on account of the sense, admit the strong foremember, then 
there is occasion for y, yy and c, and c is used with some emphasis Ps. 
7, 6. 10, 2. 13, 2. 3. 66, 7. 67, 5. 77, 4. 131, 1. — These measures 
are almost always sufficient with I after il; it is only very rarely that the 
second « extends itself before 15 so as‘to begin a new member, with 
three words Ps. 18, 1 (cf. with two words Ps. 31, 22, where ~_ is equi- 


valent to c, ——~) or that a, or 
ab, occurs ee withous 16 before c lob 32, 6. 37, ‘2. Ps, 89, 2. 

2) Nearly the same rules hold of 115 as of Ib (Ps. 22, 27); the 
only difference is, that BB is used as a smaller subsistute, or even Py 
with P’siq, if the third is somewhat separated Ps. 14, 5; sometimes too ab 


is used instead of BB, in which case the second word appears to have a 
somewhat stronger tone, as in an exclamation etc. Ps. 89, 52. Job 5, 27. 
30, 27; in which however the editt. often vary. The sinking before lla 
and 5 is #3 only where lla stands alone without its 5, as is not rare, is 
« found, as Ps. 1, 4. 3, 1. 9. Job 13, 16. 24. 29. Another peculiarity 
however is, that this weaker 11 may be altogether omitted, and cannot 
stand farther back than with the third word from the end; _ sectional 
members then may go before, and even the third word can be a section- 
al member, that is 25, as is very frequent if the sense requires more 
separation, or weaker, 3c Ps. 109, 16; and weakest of all, even yy Ps. 
37, 1. sometimes too the ‘rare c is found with the third word, the last 
but one usually having @-superior, 'as Pro. 1, 9. 6, 27 Ps. 65, 2. 72, 3. 

If 1 occurs without II, it can extend itself, and become lighter. In 
that case 1) II5 as c can be placed before with its sinking @, either be- 
fore 16 itself, Ps. 11, 6. 44, 4, in which case the weaker substitutes for 
IIb are then also used for this c accord. to what is above laid down, 
Ps. 31, 6. 10. 19; or without 15, in which case the second and third word 
are more easily pronounced with @-superior and y Pro. 8, 13 (where — 
is wrong). — 2) 3c stands shorter instead of c before 15 with some emphasis 
Ps. 58, 3. Pro. 1, 10; and still more so, ec merely Ps. 34, 8, 68, 15. 
137, 9; just as smaller, but still with some separation, y Ps. 71, 21. 109, 
28. On the other hand, however, even the strongest 25 may appear ne- 
cessary before in every place, as Ps. 49,15. — 3) Lastly the series be- 
fore such a I may resolve itself still more, and especially if 111] does not 
' go before. Two words which alone make up the verse with 1a recieve 
two f-superior Ps. 36, 1. 44, 1; or the third, on account of the separa- 
tion, recieves yy P’siq, preceded by «, and farther back, and stronger, 
by c Ps. 125, 3; or io a short sentence, c stands with the fourth word so 
that the monosyllabic third word is drawn to it Ps, 3, 3. 
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8) The foremember III 5 can only occur when there are at least 8 or 4 
syllables between it and the tonesyllable for Illa, as Ps. 1, 1. 3. 3, 3. 49, 
15. Job 14, 7; it occurs in the shortest compass, compressed by 25 which 
suitably precedes it, Ps. 5, 11, 106, 47; this NId is also repeated after 
2b, just as in the pros. acc. 1c after 3c, Ps. 17, 14. With a smaller 
interval, the more tranquil 25 is indeed at once used instead of 115, as 
Ps. 1, 2. 2, 7. 3, 6. 4, 5. 15, 5. 60, 8; but LIS can still find a pace 
before this where there is a suitable member (just as Id in the fourth 
word), as Ps, 13, 6, 15, 5. 22, 15. 35,10; where three words, however, 
intervene on account of the sense, [il is rare, and 26 is usually found, 
Ps. 28, 7. cf. 20, 7. 52, 9. In case 2b thus precedes IIc, its sinking « 
is also changed into the more tranquil «, just as the sinking of 2b when 
preceded by Ib, Ps, 15, 5. 32, 4. 35, 10. Pro. 30, 9. lob 30, 1. 15; 
the @ of I115 also is sometimes changed for this «, Ps. 1, 1. 4, 7, 9. 6, 
5. 40, 4. lob 31, 7. 

Moreover 25 and 3c, the above limitations excepted, may be repeated 
precisely in the same manner and from the same reasons as in the pros. 
acc., as Ps. 20, 7, 42, 5; 32, 5. 41, 7. 46, 5. 59, 6; Job 33, 23; Pro. 
30, 4; concerning 2b before I without Il v. Ps. 31, 23. 49, 15, 148, 14. 
lob 32, 5. 33, 24, 27, | ' 


The following is a table of the poetic, or melic accent- 196 
uation, as far as it may be briefly given: | 
c 
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I. ta Silltq; a Merka. b R’bfa and Geresh. pb _Minach 
with Thifcha postpositive. 
2. Munach superior, _~ Merka with Zarqa. 


II. @ Atnach; # Manach. b Thifcha praepositive. 6 8 Mi- 
- nach with Minach. 


Tl. a@ Merka with Mahpach; ¢ (pros.) Jérach. 5 Zarqa. 


26 Rbta. c Shalshélet. y Mahpach. 
. yy Qadma. | 
3¢ Pazer. == Mahpach with Zarga. 
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197 Ill. The accentuation , applied with such severity and ine. 
violable regularity , is always in intimate connexion with the 
pronunciation of single words, since the connexion of words 
in a proposition, the rapidity, or heaviness and rest, of the 
voice can also exercise an internal influence on the pronun- 
ciation of words ({. 129 ff.). 


1. The shorter pronunciations, opposed to the pause, are found in 
the flow of the diction. Moreover it also produces in certain cases the 
attachment of a short word by reduplication of the first consonant, con- 
cerning which y. §. §.129 and §. £71. 172 at the end. This is however 
most strongly shown when, before a word which has the tone on the first 
syllable with a disjunctive acceut, the tone of the preceding word closely 
connected with this member of the sentence is thrown back from the last 
syllable to the penult, for the purpose of preserving the chief rule of the 
tone §. 180 f. inviolate, as OT MDP for Nort map ; m4 ATS , 


mn} D2Nn, 1 T2113 shortened front shin. ef is the only vowel 
which may he 80 ' shortened) ; also when an appoggiatural consonant comes 
between, as I AR, np? IT, J2 W215 also before a 


word with an appogentuial consonant, as 15 ‘nibs Gen. 1, 11 
(where the Dagesh in 5 is to be explaiaed according to §. 129), 12 722) 


Dt.19, 8. This must not, however, be opposed by the rules for the tone 
of the * penult §. 34, since if it is, the tone remains on the ultimate, as, 
for instance, 1 na") Gen. 27, 25 with the tone thrown back, is allow- 


able, because the ultimate with a long vowel is still a simple syllable §.85, 
but nh Dp is not; cases like 53 yon Ps. 18, 20 are against the rule. 
4 ee aaa . °F 


198 All this holds in the same manner if the word is attached to the suc- 
ceeding one by Maggef accord. to §. 187, only that the vowels of the 
last syllables are then still shorter, if possible , since the proper tone of 
the word disappears entirely. Only the final vowels, therefore, which are 
long by tone, e and o (as above §. 197) are thus ” shortened ; while the 
somewhat more -protracted long vowels resist this shortening 7). It is in | 
accordance with this that the countertone leans rather to the beginning of 
a word then, and the place of the tone of the word remains thus without 
any raising; so that Méteg (or its substitute §, 187) is then not only put 
accord, to the general rules §. 181, as "27597 , but even in a compound . 


syllable, as antepenultimate , as omy Gen. 22, 8 (but not Dt. 16, 9. 
Ps. 94, 7), S5-Sv'r° on which cf. §. 168. 169, and in more remote 
pee as why ~jauin lob 3, 5, IW 7 n>>73 1 Kgs, 10, 10. 13, 

~ JEAN Gen. 6, 9. The countertone can then easily fall upon the, 


in ae very weak sound of an appoggiatural consonant at the begin- 
ning of a word, if there is no a for it further on in the word, as 
NAT IDW Zach. 3, 8. lob. 2, 5. 3, 4. 5, 1. 9, 24. 19, 6. Js. 13, 2. Jer. 


37, 20. "Num. 14, 19. Ru. 1, 11. on 3, 12. 2). On the other hand, if 
the last syllable before Magqgef. retains its long vowel ard the tone cannot 
be drawn back, the one immediately before the tone must also on account 
of its heaviness recieve Méteg, as ORT ms Gen. 35, 1. 3. an Nios 


1Sam. 21, 12. Although in this, as in other cases, Méteg may be placed 
where it ‘belongs accord. to the rule, though for convenience it is not 
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uniformly used in all Mss. and editt., and this is the chief cause of the — ‘ 
many discrepancies in the placing of it. In monosyllabic words, however, 


with a short vowel, Méteg is better omitted, as M°2~59, SiN “9d. 


1) The distinction is often very trifling, as for instance e is oftener 
retained in monosyliabic substantives, as = ¢ 


2) On the other hand, this Méteg with Sh’va is much rarer in a 
word without Maqgef, aud is only sometimes found where the 
syllable which should have Méteg is not a simple one, and there- 
fore does not easily admit Méteg, so that it hurries over to the 


weak open sound at the beginning; as *7)2123 Ps. 2, 3. "279722 
Est. 7, 9. [72257 Ps, 144, 14. Jer. 49, 18. 


2. The pausal forms §. 130 ff. are not only found at the end of the 199 
verse i. e. pros. Ia and Ila, poet. la, Ia, Illa, but even in the an- 
terior members where it happens to be suitable. For the chief thing to 
be considered in these is whether, depending on the rhythm, they only form 
a.member of a proposition which is not per se independent in sense and 
therefore can haye no pause, or whether in the division they end a short 
independent proposition which properly has the pause. Hence too the 
pause is most frequent with the sectionary members 25 and 3c pros. Jer. 
46, 28, sometines even with 4d pros. 2Kgs. 3, 25. and 3c poet. Pro. 
30, 4; but also not rare with the foremember, as 15,%c Dt. 13, 5. 
1 Kgs. 20, 40. Jes. 33, 20. Jer. 8, 6. 25, 30. and poet 14 lob 9, 20. 21. 3 
Ps. 45, 2. On the other hand it is very rare that there is nod pause at la, 
Ez. 19, 4. Therefore the Masoretes always particularly note such pauses 
in unusual places, or their unusual absence, in the margin, to avoid poss- 
ible mistakes. - 


A similar distinction is sometimes made with Dagesh lene §. 174 ac- 
cord. to which the established rule generally indeed holds, that it is only 
wanting after a conjunctive accent, but can also be absent on a suitable 
occasion after a very weak disjunctive, as is expressly remarked after —, 
Ex. 5, 15. Ez. 14, 4. and on the other hand is found after ° 1Sam, 13, 
11 (Dan. 3, 3). 


The common editions of the Bible exhibit the whole ac- 200 
centuation, and especially the more complicated poetic one, . 
rather according to tradition than with knowledge and discri- 
mination, and therefore very inaccurately and imperfectly; the 
editions of Jasitonsx1 and J. H. Micuarxis alone appear to be 
more accurate. The Jewish Grammarians too have only an imper- 
fect knowledge of the subject; among the many works of 
christian scholars who have endeavoured to understand the 
system in modern times, Institutiones ad analyticam sa- 
cram VF. T. ex accentibus, auctore A. B. Serrzyeno. Hal. 
1786, is still the best. 
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SECOND PART. 


OF FORMS. 


I. It is the duty of the lexicon to show minutely how 
every sound, consonant and vowel., of the roots, or primi- 
tives, of the language is significant as the expression of par- 
ticular feeling; but the Grammar begins with observing how 
these roots, as to their meaning and formation, pass through 
essentially three stages: 1) some have remained stationary at 
the lowest degree, expressing the immediate outbreak of mere 
feeling, and therefore, far the most part, short and hurried, 
consisting of vowels, aspirates, and weak sounds, and still 
continuing , for the most part’, without formation and internal 
regularity; they may be called roots of feeling, or inter- 
jectional roots. — 2) Other roots refer to a place, or to 
some definite direction, not yet naming the object according 
to its nature, but only referring to its relative position to the 
speaker; they may be called local, or indicative’ roots, they and 
as they progressively split into ramifications, the pronouns and 
very many adverbs and conjunctions arise from them; these roots 
are of a much higher kind, since they are founded on the 
perception of the difference of space, and consequently on 
judgments of the understanding, but for as much as they 
ouly indicate, or imply these, they stand nearer the roots of 
the first stage, and are already more capable of flexion, but 
not yet in all its kinds. — 3) The largest class in number, 
and the most capable of flexion, are the roots of idea, which 
express the idea according to the consciousness of the nature 
of things, clear, perfect expressions of the thought. In these 
the complete form, which preserves its regularity in all single 
words, is first found, which is in this respect very strongly 
expressed in Semitici in that these roots have always an establish- 
ed compass of at least three firm sounds (radices triliterae, 
sometimes quadriliterae) §. 14. As the highest roots, they 
may indeed be derived from lower roots, or be related to 
them, as 738 to howl, mx (anken low German) to sigh, 
from the interjections IN, nN; 3m to stretch, extend, con- 
nected with the ¢ which points to the distance, and as 3% 
father, =x mother 1) may be borrowed from the first labial 
sounds of an infants lisping; the distinguishing feature how- 
ever is this, that such words, when they leave the sensuous 
and material ground of the language, and become fixed for 
for the expression of the idea, first form a perfect human 
language. 6 


1) cf. in Sanscrit pztri (patri) mdtri from the same roots; the Mand- 


et 
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schu however is most like Semitic heres; in it, the origin is still 


plainer, since ama distinguishes the male (father) eme the female 
(mother), according to the uniform distinction of @ as the stronger, 
and ¢ as the weaker vowel, cf. von DER GABEBLENTZ Gram. Mand. 
p- 138. 


dhe root has in itself no form as yet, i. e., no definite 
conception of its meaning and pronunciation in this or that 
direction. But as soon as ever it rises above the state of a 
mere interjection, either as expressing an idea, or giving signs 
of it, it can split into manifold conceptions and forms, and 
from the principle of the formation of ‘roots, a second finer 
formation arises which modifies and divides all roots uniformly, 
namely that of stems, from which finally, by the last im- 
pulse of the flexion, the words, as they now exist independent 
in the language, proceed as branches from the stems. ‘The 
most general division however is this, that the idea is either 
concieved at rest in itself and unconnected, or as acting and 
determining: the first is-the own, as naming the mere being 
according to’ its nature, the second the verb as describing 


202 


motion, action, and becoming, ( fieri) according to the dis- ~ 


tinctions of time. The noun therefore is more limited, slug- 
gish, and lifeless than the verb, which is the ruling, most 
animate and comprehensive part of the language, and hence 
too the most developed: the noun represents the idea isolated, 
confined within itself, the verb represents it acting and de- 
termining with animation in a time. The roots of idea are thus 


almost all developed to verbs, so that all impulses of the | 


formation may display themselves in them; only a very few 
have been stamped as nouns merely, and preserved so. With 
regard to the whole form then, the verb and the noun make 
the two chief parts of the language, in which the living form- 
ation has stamped itself in all directions in a peculiar manner: 
some words, however, are excluded from this class, either 
because they have remained in the primitive rough state, as 
the interjectional roots, or because they only approach the 
cultivated part of the language, as the local roots come very 
near to the nominal formation, or because they separate them- 
selves again from the living part of the language, and rather 
indicate certain ideas briefly, according to a permanent, and 
therefore, more or less inanimate form (adverbs): all these, 
under the general name particles, make up the more im- 
moveable, inanimate part of the language, which keeps itself 
apart from the ruling development; in which this rule gene- 
rally holds, that the newer and more powerful the formation 
is in a language, the more does it raise its particles to a 
higher degree of animation’ and formation, or retain them 
in it. 


203 
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II. The formations which arise from the roots, and indeed, 
from the roots of idea chiefly, are the following three: 


1. Formations of stems, or words which proceed from 
the roots in such a manner that the naked idea of the root 
e. g. to hear, is concieved with many new more particular, 
and subtler modifications, and thereby assumes the form suited 
to every ohe of these variations of the sense; but because 
these accessory ideas are the general ones of augmentation, 
or diminution, of the difference between noun and verb, 
active and passive etc., accordingly, the formations which ex- 
press them prevail through’ all roots uniformly, and it all 
depends on the usage of the language whether this or that 
stem of a root is developed. ‘Thus the root has regularly 
branched out into stems, and is now only discoverable in 
them. Wherein, however, the distinction remains, that one 
stem may stand nearer to the root, or sprout up more di- 
recily from it, than another. 


The external increment and development of stems runs 
through the following three stages: 1) The definite compass 
of three, and sometimes even four, firm sounds which exist 
in the root ({. 201) forms, even with the internal vocalization 
which adapts itself to the shades of the conception, the sz7- 
ple stems its kinds therefore depend on the varieties of this 
vocalization. But by the accession of similar firm sounds, 
new augmented stems may be formed: viz 2) first, by the 
repetition, or reduplication, of one or two of the radical 
sounds, intensive stems, which render the idea of the root 
more intense in divers ways, an easier, subtler formation, in- 
stead of a repetition of the whole word. Only rarely, and 
with great emphasis, are the last two sounds repeated, as 
“m5 fo go round and round, e.g. of the beating of the 
heart; frequently the middle one only is doubled, as an2 
scriptitare, “izy very strong (hero). — 3) Besides this 
internal augmentation of the root, and different from it, is 
the augmentation by means of the external accession of a 
sound which superadds a particular foreign idea, fa before 
the verb, gives the idea of the causative §.238, m’ before 
the noun, that of a something to which an action is as- 
cribed §. 338. All these affixes, according to an uniform 
nisus formativus of the ancient Janguage, are most closely at- 
tached to the root at its beginning, taking hold of the 
radical idea from before, and giving it a more definite modi- 
fication beforehand; only few and later derivatives from nouns 
take affixes at the end §. 341-343. 


Within, these firm sounds of the simple, or augmented 
and derived, stem, the change of vowels exercises its influ- 
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ence, not casually, but with invariable regularity and force, 205 
and this regular and, as to the sense, very uniform internal 
change of vowels is the second principal means for the 
formation of stems, cf. §.15. For there is first a natural vo- 
calization, the nearest and easiest, whose principal rules are 
especially the following: that @ is in general the nearest vowel, 
and that the deeper e (i) is rather dependent upon a preced- 
ing or succeeding syllable with a sharp vowel, as in >x4p 
§. 326. But then the zdea too influences the change and po- 
sition of the vowels, and this is the most important and de- 
cisive; it depends on this, for instance, that in the simplest 
stem 3n> with the accented vowel at the beginning, denotes 
the noun, 3n> with the accented vowel at the end, the verb, 
that the obscure, inert w expresses the idea of the passive, 
and the clear, energetic, strong a that of the active. The dis- 
tinction of the short and long vowels too is to be attentively 
observed. ‘The short ones are in general the oldest and most 
primitive; in the final syllable, the vowels are often only 
lengthened by the tone §. 33 f.. in the noun, also by the 
idea of the noun as distinguished from the verb §. 316. Lastly 
long vowels are inserted, which are just as primitively im- 
mutably long, arising from a significant augmentation, or 
reduplication of the short vowels {.326 f. 


Thus the more dedicate and intellectual distinctions in 
the modifications of the radical idea rest in the internal change 
of the vowels, and the richer and lighter the vocalization is, 
the more are these short subtle formations sufficient. But in 
the advance of the language, since there arises an endeavour 
to stamp every thing in firmer, external sounds, and since the 
language becomes poorer and poorer in short vowels, the ex-— 
ternal formation ({. 204, 3) gradually supplants this internal 
one more and more. 


The distinction of the verb and noun lies also originally in the change 
of this internal vocalic formation, so that the root, i. e. the three firm 
" sounds, can no longer be pronounced as pure root, without distinction, 
but with the formation of the distinction, that is, either as verb e. g. 
SnD or as noun e. g- amd. According to the present development of 


the language, therefore, the root exists only as a learned abstractum, as 
an invisible root, hidden in the earth, whose trunk and branches are alone 
seen. Because the verb, however, gives a more animate and complete idea, 
and the noun, on the other hand, concieves the idea as limited and at rest, 
and therefore, a noun is more easily derived from the verb than vice versd, 
the verb is nearer in the theory of forms; and since in etymology the 
root must. be briefly and distinctly given some how or other, it has become 
customary, especially in the Lexicon, to assume the shortest verbal form, 
as On>, as the radical sound, just as we give the infinitive in European 


cr rT e s e s e s aa 
languages, which, however, historically considered, is neither root nor 
first stem. 
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206 Finally, since even the shortest stems according to the 
formation of roots must be disyllabic according to rule §. 15, 
the language has a tendency to lengthen words again which 
have been considerably shortened from other causes; and this 
is shown in the most various ways in the whole theory of 
formation. 


207 2. Next to this formation of stems follows personal dis- 
tinction, i.e. that of number and gender, as also of the diffe- 
rent persons at the same time in the verb; all which dis- 
tinctions, as being originally .only accessory to the stems, are 
attached to the evd of the stems (the fact mentioned §. 267 
is only from special causes an exception to this); these termi- 
nations, however, are as inseparable from the word, and as 
intimately attached to it as the, augmentations of the stems 
are. In these formations, Semitic has in this respect indeed 
a greater copiousness, in that the gender is not only dis- 

, tinguished in the third, but in the second person also (there 
is however no such distinction in the first, because the ne- 
cessity for it is most sensible in the remotest persons, and 
from them on gradually decreases): but in other respects even 
here the form in Hebrew is not most perfectly developed. For 


208 1) the plural must indeed always be expressed by a ter- 
mination, where the sense requires it; this termination appears 
to have been originally dm (an) or ém, the sound 4 appearing 

. to express the extension, enlargement of the thing, 7 the en- 
compassing it, and both together the idea of plurality. The 
dual dim, distinguished from the plural by an inserted z (as 
uw in Sanscrit: au) is only very sparingly used, and under 
great limitations ; concerning which v. 376. 

1) For the sound i (u) as it were paints separation, divisiou, there- 


fore possibly also the idea of a whole severed into two halves, 
that is, of the dual. 


‘ 


209 2) Gender, however, is not uniformly distinguished with 
_ the same accuracy, just as it is not so necessary to be dis- 
tinguished as the number, and especially where it does not 
hold in a physical sense. The msc. as the nearest is some- 
times used for the form of the fem.; but all this has definite 
limits, as will be particularly explained below. But the most 
important fact is, that the neuter is not externally dis- 
tinguished, so that the form of the msc., but more definitely 
in most cases that of the fem., corresponds to it. The fem. 
too is always formed from the msc. only, in such a manner 
that the msc. has no distinct termination whatever; hence too 
the simple stem is the msc. sg. in the noun, and the msc. sg. 
of the third person in the verb; for the third person is thie 


as er, {ne 
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nearest in the verb, in as much as it is in itself the most 
general and indefinite one of which an action can be un- 
derstood. 


d is found as the usual termination of the fem., the 
softer, vocalic ending which is contrary to the formation of 
stems appearing to represent the idea of the feminine. This 
d however does remain merely the prolonged immoveable ah, 
but first becomes the softer e/, from which the still further 
progress to. # is easy, (just as in Sanscrit ¢ with d is the 
termination of the fem.) which is shown in many pronouns. 
in which ¢ as fem. expells the @ with which the msc. termi- 
nates. Secondly, it becomes flattened into the harder at, 
with shortening of the vowel, the aspirate at the end being 
changed into ¢, according to {. 106; which ¢ is (especially 
near and frequent in many forms. 


The ideas of tense and mode, which are yet added to 210 
the verb, belong on the other hand rather to the more in- 
tellectual kind of formation, which is described above §. 205 
in the formation of stems; see farther §. 260 ff. 


3. What has just been described may be called the first 911 
flexion of the stems; for there is yet a second. This arises 
from the union of two words into one, by which the second 
is closely attached to the first, and wzce versd the latter to 
the former, not only as to the idea, but as to the pronuntia- 
tion also; by means of which, if the second word is a pers- 
onal pronoun, this little word, attaching itself to the first, 
becomes almost amalgamated with it so as to from a single 
one §. 300 ff. 440 ff. A pronoun thus attached to a word is 
yet very loosely connectéd with it as to the idea, and does 
not affect the pronuntiation of the first word more than is 
according to the most general laws of the tone; while in the 
formation of stems, and in the first flexion, all parts of a 
word are most closely attached. 


. Hence also particular established and harmonious pronun- 212 
tiations of words have been formed for the closest attach- 
ment of syllables, in these first two formations. Thus a vow- 
elless prefix-sound is always united with the first radical in a 
firm syllable, in case the latter is not itself followed by a 
permanent vowel, as 393?, 3n352, 3m352. Moreover, it is a 
rule that where one syllable is very strongly accented or vo- 
calized, the other is alternately so much the more weakly 
vocalized; some important consequences of which are: 


1) that after the long 6 after the first radical, the second 
is pronounced very short, unless a new formation is added, 


e 
ve 
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as amid §.326, just as it is after a compound syllable with a 
sharp vowel, as in “39 §. 330, and §.338; on the contrary 


213 2) the vocalization is very weak before a very strong 
‘vowel in the last syllable, especially before 6 and 2%; hence 
in the stems 57233 §. 334 the first radical is altogether without 
a vowel, and in derived stems ree {. 341 the 6 or & of the 
first syllable has fallen away before 6, and in oy, Edw, 
tan §. 341 has been changed into é or i. In the same 
manner @ is sometimes found before f for other firmer vow- 
els §. 343; and indeed the changes of pronuntiation produced 
by the foretone are to be compared §. 36-42. 


214 3) Before @ in the last accented syllable, a short @ in 
the preceding compound syllable is rather changed into the 
finer, weaker z, so that pronuntiations like maga, mom 
{. 270. 412 are avoided. 


215 III. Very much, however, depends, in the application of 
the formations to the several roots, on the nature of the 
radical sounds. For the formation is most regular and, in 
general, most perfect only in those roots which consist of 
three firm, permanent consonants, which are most capable of 
all internal and external formation and flexion, as an>. But 
although the formation is calculated for these as being the 
normal roots, there is still a very large number of roots 
which in a greater or less degree want this perfect strength, 
the formation of which accordingly is subject to special laws, 
and which so far ouly approach the strong formation. Hence 
the distinction of strong and weak roots. Not only however 
much that is antique, but also peculiarities of form, have been 
more distinctly preserved in the weak roots, because from the 
peculiar concurrence of sounds in them they often found a 
more easy development or preservation, All the apparent 
irregularities of these deviations depend either on the origin 
of these roots, or on peculiar laws or weaknesses of their 
sounds; and hence the following three chief classes and many 
subordinate ones must be generally distinguished: 


216 1. There are roots which have remained very near the 
compass and state of the primitive roots {. 14 which embrace 
indeed, as to’ their power, three firm sounds as the established 
compass of a root, but which only unfold them to three 
actually separate sounds in certain forms, from _necess- 
ity; viz. 

217 1) two sounds with a short vowel, like ta mad bp pals; 
but because the formation requires the power of three sounds, 
all the stems are founded on a reduplication of the 2nd radical ; 
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so that the living root is madd, pall. These roots are indeed 
in particulars entirely formed ‘according to the regular forms ; 
but the last two radicals always endeavour to remain together 
where it is possible, and besides the same sounds repeated 
twice successively have in themselves something disagreable 
and endeavour to unite §. 116. Hence a moveable vowel 
which would stand between the second and third radical, is 
thrown back to the first, in case it has no firm vowel of its 
own, a8 30 for 239, 35 for 337 (as the 4 is only the fore- 
tone ‘and does not therefore maintain its place) and even when 
two consonants go before, as 292 for 2297, 2972 for 3207. 


All the final vowels which are lengthened by the tone 
return to their original shortness, because the vowel is com- 
pressed and shortened by the double consonant. The redu- 
plication of the last consonant cannot indeed be distinctly 
heard, from a particular cause {.118, and the vowels in the 
tone, becoming accented, may be again lengthened on a suitable 
occasion, although the lengthening remains much more limited 
here; before affix syllables, however, the reduplication is ne- 
cessarily audible, and the tonevowels fall away with the tone, 
as 30 a Niaot, 363: man . 


Especially when without postfix syllables, these stems 
are the shortest and weakest which are possible. Hence too 
these weak stems endeavoured more than any others to lengthen 
themselves, which is most shown in two consequences: 


a) instead of the usual @, we often find e, with a single 
other short syllable, which e is heavier in such a connexion: 
viz. regularly in the fortone-syllable before short @ in the 
forms Sp2, 307 cf. 270. 339 for 5p%, to which also belongs 
the é which remains in the paraacle (. 351, and often even 
in the last syllable after @ in the forms 293 ‘for 252 §. 276. 


b) the reduplication, which is inaudible in the final con- 
sonant, presses forward into the preceding one, so that these 
siems from the reduplication of the first radical become like 
those whose first radical is 4, as tam: for tan:, §. 254 ff. 
Cf. farther ¢. 228. 


Some cases, however, still occur in which the reduplica- 
tion is lost in the progress of the flexion without any trace, 
if a full, firm syllable goes before, as 2352 for 252, there 
are always » however, certain reasons for this shortening when 
it occurs, as will appear below. 


. QOn the other hand, the last two radicals must be per- 
fectly separated: 1) if an immutable long vowel comes before, 
or after, the second, which necessarily hinders the union of 
the two similar sounds, as 329 §. 336, a5 §. 326. — 2) 


t 
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because the second is doubled in the intensive form, as S>p; 
such formations, however, are not common on account of the 
too great accumulation of the same sounds, and are usually 
supplied by others, §. 234 f. 


The double sound, however, is on other occasions too 
resolved into two distinct sounds according to the usual for- 
mation, and most easily where the contraction has not changed 
the form of the word importantly (not in forms, therefore, 
like 355 for 225") especially in certain new formations; see 
particulars below {f. 270. 285, 307 etc. 


218 2) Roots in which a medial long vowel, e.g. %, supplies 
the place of the second radical sound, as a long vowel is 
equivalent to a consonant with a short one, as ap qim, 
q1> kin. The radical vowel 2, to begin with the most im- 
portant vowel here, may indeed be resolved into its consonant, 
when forced by the formation, and the root become thereby 
equal to the strong ones: but the language consents to this 
only slowly and unwillingly as it is so great a departure from 
the original. Hence the formation rather treats such roots as 
roots encompassed by firm consonants, with a long vowel 
floating between them, which must come in collision with the 
vocalization of the stems, and accommodate itself as it best 
can. The stem-vowel then either unites itself with the 
according to the laws of the sounds §. 52 ff. or, where the 
stem-vowel is heavier and more important than the z, it ex- 
pels it and remains itself {. 91, 3.1). Hence too the sound 
has preserved its original ntoveability most in short forms with 
a vowel before, “with which the radical vowel resolves itself 
without disappearing in the formation, as 758 (or even m1 
§. 318); in pl. to-418 like 4992:t2°95n, 8o that the second 
radical can be even carried over aS a semivowel in the 
flexion. | | 

1) The Arabian Grammarian therefore call these roots, not inappro- 

priately, hollow roots. 

_ But @ must be always necessarily resolved into the firm 
consonants in the formation of stems: a) on account of an 
immutable long vowel after the first radical, “as in the form 
sni>d. On account of this very necessity, however, this form 
is not yet developed in Hebrew, as also the new abstract 
forms with an immutable vowel after the second radical, as 
Saag, maps, have not at all been formed from these roots. 
— 6) In the forms with reduplication of the second radical. 
But even these formations are usually avoided, and supplied 
by other corresponding ones, and it is only very rarely and in 
isolated examples that the usual formations are carried through 
in them, y¥. §. 234 ff. 
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' According to all traces, the language had originally nearly 919 
as many roots with medial ¢ as 4. The formations of both 
however have not preserved their distinction pure in Hebrew. 
The formation from dz has rather overpowered ‘the others, 
and predominates in the whole verb; f has maintained itself 
in a few nominal forms only, sometimes alternately with 7%, 
as in ma §. 3185 concerning roots like 254, “>uW v. (. 245. A 
few roots only have » always, and then always as consonant, 
as the following: 358 (enemy , from which once as verb 
anay J hate Ex. 23, 22.) my tired, tary terrible, iy 
anger formed accord. to §. 334, nado strength accord. to 
§. 344; all of which, it is to be observed, begin with gut- 
turals “§. 227. 


No such root is found formed with only medial 4, be- 999 
cause the sound could not preserve its distinction in the middle, 
unless it fixed itself in a guttural; such roots however with 
a medial guttural, as they are longer and more definite so also 
are they later than those with a medial vowel merely, as 
“N2, “a compared with 42, 9772. The shortest roots also, 
those with a radical doubled f. 217, sometimes extend them- 
selves to roots with medial 8, as oN”? Job 7, 5 compared with 
o77 from 007; this is particularly easy if the form with the 
double sound separated is disagreable to the-ear, as ox w Jer. 
30, 16 K’tib a¢cording to the usual Aramaic formation , for 
the part. act. dow. 


As the formations of these roots are very much distin- 99) 
guished by their being monosyllabic, they have accordingly 
the greatest resemblance in power and compass to the roots 
whose last radical is doubled §{. 217. Hence the formation 
and flexion of both has the greatest resemblance, iand a root 
of the one kind often entirely assumes the formation of the . 
other, but in such a manner, that the shorter roots, whose 
last radical is doubled, loose their independance more than 
those with a medial vowel. Cf. farther §. 228. 


3) The roots which have a vowel at the side, either ong 
before or behind, approach still nearer to the strong ones. 


JA great number of roots must have originally ended in 
f, wu, d, as inti shachu, 7» farts; those ending in 4 can 
preserve this sound more decidedly by the guttural pronuncia- 
tion, although some with a softened ™ fall back to the mere 
vocalic pronuntiation, as mm> for maD accord. to §. 86, 
mamant Gen. t9, 16 from the root 52 mah with reduplica- 
tion ¢. 235; those with final x are similar in many formations 
§. 85. But these different kinds of roots are no longer rigidly 
distinguished in the language, on account of a preponderating 
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external resemblance; in them too, as with those with a 
medial vowel {. 219, the formation is more and more founded 
on one vowel sound which has obscured and expelled the 
others. That is, the sound z has gained the upper hand here, 
beside which, uw is only seldom found in some forms: the 
only root in which w has more firmly remained, is 12% to 
resé in distinction to mw to draw out; 1 is often still pre- 
served in 129 bowed down, as 29 is properly a perfectly 
different root, to declare. Their formation is as follows: 


a) Inthe most numerous class of stems, that is, in those 
which have the accented vowel after the second radical, a as 
the nearest stem-vowel has always coalesced with that z in 
ae (e) which has again not continued pure, but is flattened 
and melted, on account of the tone at the end, into the sharp 
é §. 49.51. This sound is moreover generally prevalent at the 
end of a word, as the mixed sounds e and o, as in the forms 
and, 2m>", like that @, cannot be distinguished in these 
roots, so that their formation has continued, as far as this is 
concerned, more uniform. In some cases, however, there 
arises a smaller change of that € itself, it being changed on 
suitable occasions into é, d, nay even into 0. 


The weakness of this final é is also the cause of its dis- 
appearing before every vowel which is attached to the end 
(accord, to §. 56), as moar: 4592 = AmDT MANDI, AeA: 
m4 = and: sand. It is seldom, and only in poetry, that 


the sound of the third radical maintains itself (as it always. 


does in Aramaic) against this flattening and elision, so as to 
be changed before every vowel, but most easily before u, a, 
into the semivowel °, and before the generally weaker verbal 
terminations in such a manner that the diphthong ae (‘ai) 
maintains itself powerfully against the vowel of the termina- 
tion, and the tone therefore falls upon the dz, as 4%)a, "29N, 
which @ before 7 may indeed also maintain itself without the 
tone in 727232, 722ngr, but not after a longer delay of the 
vowel, as j1vaIn cf. §. 36 ff.; before the strong nominal term- 
inations, however, qe can never be accented, so that it is 
merely changed into the semivowel: 51°55 fem. from 34. 


b) But if an immutable Jong vowel intrudes after the 
second radical, the third must then necessarily be separated ; 
we therefore generally find °, which either coalesces with the 
long vowel, or separates itself entirely, according to the laws 
of the sounds, as ">a, fem. 773; 7p3 (= “Pp2), fem. 
pa. And these formations are very frequent in Hebrew, 
as the radical vowel can generally resolve itself into its semi- 
vowel more easily and frequently at the end, than in the 
middle ¢. 218. 


\ 
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c) Accordingly, those few forms which have the vowel | 
after the first padieals and not after the second, have remained 
truest to their origin, because the third radical must then 
always appear by ilself, pure, whether it may remain a vowel 
or is forced to become a consonant; and ° is therefore more 
frequently preserved this case. Thus anv, “8, sinnwn 
(. 235. 318. | 


The roots which begin with a vowel are similar as far 223 
as regards the difference of their sounds, At the beginning of 
a word, wz or v is almost regularly 1) changed ‘into z or 7; 
in the derived stems, on the other hand, in which a single 
affixed consonant unites itself with the first radical in one 
syllable, the formation which sets out from w (as in those 
with a vowel in the middle) is by much the predominant 
one; a few verbs with a prefixsyllable in which 1 is found 
stand in the middle: "32n7, YTINT, MaInn, although ° is 
found here, as Sbonm, Spans. ~~" Tn these also, must @ fix 
itself in a guttural; ye many formations of this kind are 
somewhat later, as [2m beside ‘721 §. 228, FON beside nD? 
§. 246. _ 

1) Very few nouns excepted: 731 in the ancient passage Gen. 11, 30. 
71 Pro. 21, 8 and the remarkable 11 (Aook) in Ex. formed like 
So. §. 225, of. mid, 19 to be crooked , bent, 


As * at the beginning of a word must always be a con- 
sonant {. 90, these roots have even for that reason fewer 
peculiarities. At the end of a syllable only, 1°.cannot maintain 
themselves as consonants, and then peculiar formations arise 
whose deviations from the normal ones are however only 
partially sensible. These roots then, of those described, con- 
form most of all to the strong ones. 


The vowelsound which arises from ™ at the end of a 
syllable may however be skipped over in a perfectly different 
manner, by the reduplication of the following consonant, that 
is, be entirely dropt (cf. §. 113). This is indeed primarily a 
weakness of the language, as the long vowel at the begin- 
ning of the word is “shortened , though only before sibilants 
and. liquids which easily admit reduplication , as ‘IO?, ATA 
for 3977, 1542; but this reduplication is again so good. a 
compensalion for the first radical, that the formation deviates 
entirely from the nature of these “roots and becomes the usual 
strong formation, as px}, 9%} = 3h>3 (f. 271); only ex- 
tremely late however is this introduced before other sounds 
than sibilants and liquids, the only example of which is 577 
Koh. 10, 20 from 93°. 


2. While these classes of roots, and especially those with 224 
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a sound doubled and those with a medial vowel, deviate so 
far and so thoroughly from the strong ones that nearly every 
one of them follows a peculiar kind of formation, the guzet- 
turals produce only trifling deviations according to the pe- 
culiarities of their pronuntiation. For as the guttural gene- 
rally remains unaltered as consonant, their formation is enti- 
rely founded on that of the strong roots and only suffers trifling 
changes, and those chiefly in the vowels. | | 


3. Lastly, isolated irregularities occur, produced by the — 
peculiar weakness of many sounds, chiefly in certain words of 
frequent recurrence, or in forms in which such weaknesses | 
can most easily be shown. To these belong the peculiar 
weaknesses of the softest aspirate 8, as they show themselves 
only incipiently in Hebrew, ard the softness of the easily 
resolved 1 {. 113. 


Many of these weak sounds, however, can come together 
in one root. This has first its limits in itself, For with all 
the licence in the formation of roots to three sounds §. 14 f. 
nevertheless all sounds cannot be indiscriminately combined 


‘without regarding the euphony and compatibility of the whole. 


- Thus 1) the first two radicals can never be the same sounds, 


~ 
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as 33, 44, by which, as the vowel is generally after the se- 
cond radical, the words would sound very awkward. The first 
and third radical are never the same originally (except in the 
roots which have a medial vowel, as 095) since roots like 
ww are either produced from longer ones by shortening, as 
sw Iw, or one sound has been commuted for another as 4n3 
for bn2. — 2) Even consonants which are very simular 
cannot originally stand together in the root, although it hap- 
pens sometimes at the end from commutation, as Sn» from 
mn>; the very weak sound 8, however, may stand at the 
beginning before m or S, as INN, 1mNX, SN; while, on the 
other hand, roots like »bm are not primitive according to §. 
106. — 3) A T-sound never stands at the beginning before 
an S-sound on account of the too great hardness, §. 114, but 
it may at the end, as dn3; and, on account of their too great 
softness, the weak sounds “53, and especially ‘33, seldom oc- 
cur in immediate succession. 


Moreover, a sound which would otherwise be resolved 
may become so much the stronger and more fixed when near 
a very weak one, 80 that one weakness removes the other, 
cf. §. 94, 


According all this the following are the principal pecu- 
liarities of the roots of many kinds of weakness: 
1) if the middle radical is a firm one, as in 7b2, Mn, 
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snx, the circumjacent weak sounds are treated each according 
to its peculiar weaknesses; so also if the middle radical is a 
guttural, as m9". | 

2) 3% not unfrequently stand as middle radicals before 1" 
(+ {. 222) as the last. In this case, the second radical is al- 
ways the more primitive one, and may be sometimes even 
contracted with the third, after the manner of the roots with 
double sounds §. 217. But where the third separates itself as 
a pure vowelsound (accord. to 222, a) the second must then 
always necessarily become a firm consonant (contrary to {. 218) 
as 1p, mip, 1; for the formation proper to roots whose 
middle radical is a vowel is totally inapplicable to these, be- 
cause a third radical is wanting to hold the vowel, as second 
radical, fast. (Nevertheless 743 can be formed according ‘to 
§. 222, c, since both sounds maintain their original power 
very well here). — 1 is often a consonant even before gut- 
turals, because with them too the support behind is wanting, 
as 914, m1%; this however is not uniformly the case, as 
mia, NID. . : 
: 3) 3 maintains its strength much more before the weak 
guttural and is only rarely resolved, as 5NI, S27, §. 273. 
Before 1°, the guttural is often stronger, as 7577, Diva §. 94. 

Three weak radicals can only come together on the con- 
dition that one or two of them are gutturals, in which case 
then all these rules hold, as 1 and mm §. 94, NT §. 290, 
m3. | | 
Roots with one weak sound are like roots which have not been firmly 228 
and regularly enough developed out of shorter primitive roots, and which 
therefore often waver between two developments and, without difference 
of meaning, fix themselves variously according to Various stems and forms, 
The nearest related are, those with double sounds and those with a me- 
dial vowel §. 217 f., those with double sounds and those with a vowel at 
the end, those with a medial vowel and those with a vowel at the begin- 
ning. those that begin with » and those that begin with yw or = or with 


the liquid 35 the following are some of the principal points: a) the shorter 
roots with a medial vowel compared with those beginning with a vowel, in 
the imperf. of the simple stem: ‘A37, Wap. (§. 270) perf. qa7 to fear, 
Why aucupari, yr. only imperat. perf. age to advise; seldom the con- 
trary: 34t) fo be good, imperf. 3455, From the last word in the causa- 
tive stem 35H 1, more commonly So; yet before consonant-postfixes 
we find both nan and aniguy, and once even nao Kz. 36, 11, 
with a punctuation fluctuating between both. (From yji5 to be ashamed, 
the causative stem yjsqi5, but before consonant-postfixes where the vo- 
calic formation of y4p easily intrudes §. 287, nwa Ps. 44, 8. 63, 6 
"\ with nwain 2Sam. 19, 6. b) in the same way gps imperf. yp? perf. 
to distort; beside 725 to go we find, in those forms in which the first 
radical is at the end of the syllable, derivatives from aia as 73" imperf., 
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pan causative stem, and only gradually, especially in the Poets, do the 
derivatives from >on usurp these forms also, as yO, 5 era v. §. 270, 


52 and the late moun ph 5 — 3% to place "only preserved in, 
sxons beside 233. —. c) 37 to be many only preserved in the perf. 
of the siniple stem. and the adjective 4, other derivatives being from 
sta; tin day pl. toy1, as if from 28. Those with double sounds 
andl iiose with<inedinl vowels ange oftener, as sno 1Kgs. 21, 25, 3rd 
pers. fem. sg. beside mor, Iw 3rd pers. pl. Ps. 13, 9 f. beside ne, 
q70 59 imperf: Nif. beside m4; ‘a cloud pl. tay, "29, st. cstr. 5g 
ay 'Ex. 19, 9; to" sea pl. se — da) 13 poetical dwelling (prop: 
tractus, extended’ district) in pi. ; except jn Zeph. 2, 6 nin? which is 
rather easiet to pronounce before 6. 


_ Different from this is the frequent reduplication of the first radical in 
the roots of double sounds, which is apparently a transition to. the forma- 
tion of those that begin with 5, but is properly nothing but an effort ot 
the short roots to extend themselves , which is most easily atchieved when 
the yowel of a. prefix syllable establishes itself more firmly by reduplication 
of the first radical, v. §.217. This extension sometimes intrudes into roots 
with a medial vowel ‘also, most easily with sibilants and liquids, as mos 
to seduce, though the pure form is still found before accented affix sylla- 
bles (except Jer. 38, 22), 4% sy to mock, from map, 395, mxrt (pure 


- before accented affix Js. 27, 4) from nny or may, algo. mosist K’tib 
2Sam. 14, 30, Ay» CNif. to move) ‘Zach, 2, 17, niwr7, and DAwn an 
oar Ez. 27, 6. 29, yoann course Koh. 9, 113 still more easily if a dif- 
ference of meaning accompanies it, as ys to murmur different from Bek 
to pass the night §. 245, p 333 to set down in distinction to ITs 
more properly to cause to rest. 

On account of this fiuctuating nature of the weak stems, even 4 


quite unusual licence may be sometimes hazarded for sake of assonance, as 
317 for sian passage in beside rien passage out Kz. 43,11. But even 
otherwise there is much in Hebrew that is still fluctuating , still forming itself 
anew, and not yet so finished: but even that which might be called an 
anomaly from its unusualness, to be possible, must always have its points 
of attachment by which it is ‘connected with the centre of the formation ; 
e. g. mT Gen. 41, 51 for mwa perf. Piel is indeed hazarded for the ex- 
planation “of a- name, but yet otiginally is riot entirely false or indistinct, 
v. 274. All apparent anomalies are either derived from that former grea- 
ter freedom which permitted this or. that which has now become frequent 
or rare, — or is caused by some particular word no longer having its 
primitive power and moveability in the feeling of the language; so that 
becoming isolated, without its kindred stems from the same root, it often 
also does not preserve its form ptre and fresh. Inaccurate, or bold 
writers like Ezechiel indeed venture much: but even here tlien are cer— 
tain limits, and on vinnwz ran Ez. 8, 16 is probably a very ancient 


mistake in writing for puna ae 


Roots of more than three sounds, though still very rare 
in Hebrew, may yet arise in various ways: 1) the root, 
which is primitively shorter than three sounds, sometimes 
lengthens itself beyond the- usual normal measure of ihree 


t 
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sounds; as a late and weak continuation of the formation of 
roots of three sounds; only weaker consonants, however, are 
attached at the end or the middle of the root, and most fre- - 
quently rs; very rarely in the verb, as bO7[> Ps. 80, 14 fo 
devour ef. ho> to decrease, spor Tob 33, 25 with passive 
pronunciation '«, 256 to be refr eshed cf. no fresh, and 7w7»p 
to stretch out 26, 9 from wre with a repetition of the sibi- 
lant; more frequently in the noun, which generally lengthens 
itself more easily, a8 O°37U Est. 4,11. = 20 scepter, 
misy o pl. twigs Ez. 31,5 beside ning v.5, hE dele) thoughts 
Ps. 94, 19 beside b*p90; and from the early ‘period 32D 
fruitful land, 527» clouds beside 4» a cloud; often in pro- 
per names, as saps scorpion, — 2) Sometimes two words 
always connected together either in sense or by usage, are 
amalgamated together, especially if their sounds resemble each 
other; 797325 Dan. 8, 13 is decidedly so contracted from the 
usual connexion 358 "255 a certain one, like the word 
aliquis, 285% Tob 21, 23 from 72ND quiet and 128 to 
rest, and y375% frog appears to have arisen in the same 
manner from Spx to chirp and 933. @ marsh. But such an 
origin of words of many sounds cannot be frequent. — 3) 
A sound added by the form may become, indistinct in a iso- 
lated noun, and be so changed as to appear to belong to the 
root, as 773 axe from 13 to cut and the adjective ending 
dn §. 341, bya. blossom perhaps’ from ¥34 and the nominal 
ending bn. Foreign names are indistinct as to their etymo- 
logy also, as Wa2e or Warp maddanxic, pellex. — Such a 
root, however , from whatever cause arising, never exteeds 
certain limits; the verb never has more than four, and the 
noun, which can more easily extend itself, never more than 
five sounds ; and so great is the influence of the laws of the 
roots with three sounds, that the formation of the few lon- 
ger roots entirely follows that of the former, without a nzsus 


formativus of its own. 


After the Jewish and Arabian Grammarians, who have chosen the veeb 
Sop to do asa general example and pattern, the first radical is generally 


called 5 B, the second 9, the third >in the roots of three sounds; as also 
“5 means a root beginning with 5, fy a root like ip; wt) one like 
STD , sy one with double sounds like i boa. All possible forma- 
tions, therefore, are named after this model, as  baype i. e. the verbal 
causative stem §. 238, Syitp a rare verbal stem §. 237 or more usually 


the simple active participle §. 336; even roots of four sounds are called 
after this model, as yyj4p after the form boop. But an> to write is 


better suited for a model, being a perfectly. ‘strong root, and distinctly 
showing the changes of Dagesh lene also. 


ccc ———— 
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FIRST SECTION. 


VERBAL FORMATION. 


1. VERBAL STEMS. 


231 I. The simple stem is distinguished as a verb by the 
stem-vowel being pronounced after the second radical, as 
Ftdb or 3n2, while in the simplest noun it is drawn back 
to the beginning, as kdtb or 3n> §. 317; the former pronun- 
ciation, which lays the stress upon the end, expresses motion, 
action, the verbal idea; the latter, which reverses the empha- 
sis, expresses rest and completion in itself, the nominal idea. 
The simple verb, therefore, has the essential, important vowel 
after the second radical, which vowel is moreover changed 
according to the active or passive modification of the idea 
{. 248; the first radical, which stands by itself, has regularly 
the foretone @ according to §. 37, as ana fo write, yop to 
be little. | 
. The. simple verbal stem is usually called after the Jewish Gramma- 
rians Qal Pr) i. e. light, the augmented and derived stems on the other 
hand 59445 heavy. | 

In quadriliteral roots, the simple verbal stem has the tone vowel 
after the third radical, and the first two rad. form a compound syllable, 
as TB. | 


232. II. Reduplicated, or intensive stems, by internal aug- 
mentation: 1. the lightest and shortest, with reduplication of 
the second radical: 3n> commonly called d92 Piel, a very 
frequent form, derived from verbal and nominal ideas. 1) In 
the verbal derivatives, the idea of zztension is the primary one, 
and Piel expresses the violence, zeal, skill or ‘quick repeti- 
tion of an action, where other languages would usé frequen- 
_ tative verbs 1); as an> to write, ama scriptitare Js. 10, 1; 
px clamitare 2 Kgs. 2, 12; 93 sequz, HI sectari; our 

languages also express the accessory idea by composition, as 

aw Vegagere. “au confringere; M20 mittere: n2v to 

send away utterly, for ever, dimittere; "5d ,to count: 729 

to recount (to reckon up seriatim). Is is also possible that 

the idea of this stem establishes itself in a substantive (parti- 
ciple) only, as my fo murder: nx47n murderer (always 

murdering) Js. 1, 215 a8, 822 amator, osor from 378, 

xiv to love, to hate, without the accessory idea of perma- 

nent zeal. 

1) The intensive forms in Sanscrit resemble these most, as rérud to 
weep much from rud to weep. 

Piel can indeed be an intension of transitive as well as 

intransitive verbal ideas (e. g. intransitive: ‘mp to tremble: 

snp contremiscere Js. 51, 13, Pro. 28, 14, 79 to drink 
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sis to be very drunk Js, 34, 5, 73; ‘ad to bristle up Tob 
4, 15); but the active and passive pronunciation is rather very 
much developed and distinguished in this light intensive form 


. (f{. 253) and the other coarser, more sensuous intensive forms 


have remained proper to intransitive ideas ({. 233). Hence 
the language often keeps the more intellectual idea of busy 
doing or making which can be in Piel, fast, in a strictly 
active sense only, and thus Piel approaches the force of the 


_ causative verbal stem Hif-il §. 238, without however becom- 


— 


ing entirely like it; for Piel always expresses primarily the 
idea of the causative or transitive with the accessory idea of 


_ care and greater activity with which an action is performed, 


with care or zeal to make great (e. g. to bring ups 
€ 


without any great difference of force, especially to make forms 
intransitive in Qal transitive §. 239, as mwp to be heavy: 
mwpr and mwp to make heavy Gen. 35, 16. 17; 32x to 
perish: axe to destroy; mm to lives sn" and sn Zo 
make live (though Piel here has rather the force to preserve 
life with care, to support Js. 7, 21, which is not found 
in Hif-il); but it is only in a few stems that both forms have 
become so equal, and only Poets and writers in the later 
periods of the language form a Piel sometimes for the per- 
fectly sensuous Hif-il, as a9p, to bring near, 2p (5p) 
to raise up Ps. 119, 28. 106 for 2p, tops; it is ex- 
ceedingly rare that Piel is found in the most proper meaning 
and force of Hif-il, according to which it can make a trans- 
itive verb doubly transitive, v. §. 239. 


2. When derived from nouns, it expresses, according to 
its peculiar power, an active working, busying oneself 
with a thing, as y2 to perform a priests office (from 47> 
priest) U2 to do something on the third day (eee); and 
as the verbal form only expresses this being occupied in a thing 
in an indefinite manner, it therefore depends on the possjble kind 
of occupation and on the usage of the language in what sense 
we are to take Piel, as qw3 (from 7wW3 ashes) to reduce to 
ashes, or, to remove the ashes Num. 4, 13; >po to throw 
stones, to stone 2Sam. 16, 6 and to gather stones, or to 
free from stones Js. 5, 2; only one possible meaning shows 
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itself in such derivations, as 233 to cut off the tail (331) »¥0 
to cut off branches (5790) Js. 10, 33; although “Kp to shake, 
to search the branches (m xb) Dt. 24, 20; cf. the rarer for- 
mations of our languages: kopfen , to skin, jugulare, TOAYY- 
Ailey, to stone 1), But even here we find the mere transi- 
tive signification, as whw to divide into three, 335 to en- 
courage, “22 to constitute ones firstbom (7223) xen to 
bring a sin-offering for some one (mxwn) and thereby to 
purify, to reconcile Lev. 6, 18. 19. 14, 52. 
1) This multiplicity of signification dependant on the usage of the 
_ Janguage is shown in all active forms derived from nouns, no less 
than in Piel, as *|}9 to break the neck (ANY) ; 20 and Saw 
to buy and sell corn (naw corn for the mill ). — | 
A guttural as second radical, as the reduplication belongs to the 
stem, regularly recieves the short vowels before it in all forms, according 
' to §.120, as D3, FN, PN2, pass. O15 only rarely has the vowel 
entirely separated and become long ina simple syllable, as “WIN Gn. 34, 19, 
the imperf. P27, part. PNI2; Hitp. PANT Job 9, 30. With “: 
3} 22> pass. 3}12, reduplication only in M72 pass. §. 124.1 


233 2. The other intensive forms are rarer, and only: ap- 
propriated to the more sensuous zrtransitive verbal ideas: 


1) Repetition of the third radical (S>9_ Paalal), a 
rather frequent formation, is peculiar to some verbal ideas to 
signify a permanent state, or an inseparable bodily quality, 
e. g. colour; 92% to be at rest, 4295 to grow green lob 
15, 32; concerning 18) fo be lovely Cant, 1, 10 and the re- 
flexive intensive form minnwn (from nw = mv) fo prostrate 
oneself humbly, to do homage to, to worship cf. §. 236, 

2) Repetition of the two last radicals (>9>¥_ Pealal) 
is a very evident and strong intension, but has become very 
rare, and is rather used in poetry to paint the idea, as 
sm rie to go round and round, of the heart beating hard 
Ps. 38, 11 *). Repetition of the first and second radicals, on 
the other hand, is decidedly against the normal formation; . 
concerning 7575 v. §. 256. . 

J) It is from the most ancient mode in which these stems have arisen, 
that the end of the verbal form can be sometimes repeated even 
with the personal terminations; thus 13% TATIN they love love, 
love deeply Hos. 4, 18, "J10N7% for "J1N2X they destroy -des- 
troyed me Ps, 88, 17. — Generally speaking, many of these rare 
forms are peculiar to the emphatic language of the later writers. 


234 Intensive formations which are otherwise rare become 
nevertheless more frequent in certain roots whose sounds do 
not so easily bear the reduplication of the second radical. To 
this class belong regularly the roots with a medial vowel, as 


~ 
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f35j2, on account of the great weakness of the second rad. 
§. 93; but those with double sounds also unwillingly admit 
the yeduplication of the 2nd rad. and its separation from the 
3rd, on account of the cacophony {. 116. These two, in other 
respects too, very cognate and nearly allied classes of roots 
assume, therefore, two other formations instead of the com- 
mon ones: 


1) The roots > repeat the 3rd rad., if it is a strong one, 


in such a manner, that the % of the 2nd rad. coalesces with 
the active stem-vowel @ in 6, as nip to raise from 1p, 
S4in to bring forth, "719 to excite, ppb to cause to over- 
flow. The roots 9» are also of the same sound, the redupli- 
cation of the second rad. being supplied by the immutable 6 
after the first (cf. §. 237), as bo4 to roll from ba, ppn to 
determine 2350 to surround, =» to break, These very 
frequent formations are, as far as signification is concerned, 
perfectly like the lighter intensive forms of the strong roots 
§. 232, and are so constant, that the otherwise usual form only 
intrudes if the third rad. (and therefore in »» the second also) 
is a weak sound, cf. §. 94, as FAX, TIP, TIT, TAN, AN and 
all of that kind, sometimes too before a guttural, as 91W to cry, 
in which root 1 is harder; with that exception, the stem 2n> of 
19 is exceedingly rare, as n19 to bend, in which ° is stronger 
being interchanged with nay +), 339 to surround only in Ps. 
119, 61, dip to sin, poet. from diz sin, Hitp. s*n¥m (fo 
provide oneself with food) derived from "xy food, and 
the new formations 7p, 2°, in which’) has been changed 
into » according to §. 93. The usual intensive form is; more 
frequent in ¥¥, though even in them more in new forgij¥ens 
and significations only, as 220 (very rare) to alter, >>p (pro- 
perly, to make to fly) in the peculiar, new signification to 
curse *). | : ‘ 
1) Also 193 participle Nif‘al. 
2) Yet “TENN Ps, 18, 27 according to the normal form 292nnM 
is shortened into "23MM 2Sam. 22 accord. to §. 116, the repeti- 


tion of the “ returning in the reduplication of the ™ before, ac- 
cord. to §,217 5: this is also excused by its better assonance 


with “a2. 


2) Both classes of roots repeat the two firm distinct ele- 
ments, or the whole short root, entire, which heavier in- 
tensive form, where it exists together with one of the former, 
or another lighter one, in the same root, expresses a greater 
intension of the idea, as 454 fo shatier, and ypxs to dash 
to pieces Tob 16, 12. dad; to roll Jer. 51, 25, Sno to hurl 
Js, 22, 17 with great emphasis for the usual forms. je and 


235 
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yin, Sd, d°Or, or has a more sensuous meaning, as Spdp 
to move violently, to shake, beside the preceding S4p. The 
form may indeed occur also without such strong intension, 
and correspond entirely with Piel §. 232 in signification: but 
this is rare if the last radical is strong, as “mn to kindle 
poet. Prov. 26, 21 from -m to burn, 5252 to support by 
food, from »:1> ‘to hold, and only frequent in roots whose 
last radical is weak, in which the preceding formation {. 234 
is impossible, as »WW to stroke i. e. to caress, to delight, 
yiyt agitare Hab..2, 7, so that a very short root is often 
developed in this active stem only, a8 NONY to drive, to drive 
away 1) (and hence only to sweep) Js. 14, 23, Noxd to re— 
ject 27, 8 ({. 129). For similar formations in the noun, as 
PIP. ac 330. 

1) cf, b\b Taberist. Annal. ed. Kosreanten I. p. 60, 11. NOND 


- &-. 


is related to it, cf also \lw cucurrit. 


236 We also find in some roots with a medial guttural an effort to supply 
‘the absence of the form 22 by reduplication of the last radical, as the 
guttural is also incapable of reduplication; this happens most frequently 
where the 3rd radical is a weak one, which, being repeated accord. to §. 
222 c, then only becomes hardened into the semivowel 4 and always se- 
mains so if it has only a vowel after it; for so we find not only the in- 
transitive SN) (for TIN §. 84) to be beautiful Cant. 1, 10 like 723% 
to grow green, and j2NW to rest (accord. to §. 233) but also the pure 
active INQ jactare, jaculari Gen. 21, 16 and corresponding to tthis, 
Hitp. “INMWM to bow oneself, to worship from MMW. > 


237 The possibility of resolving the final consonant of a syllable into the 
obscure vowel u and of contracting 1) this last with the preceding active 
stem-vowel @ into an immutable ¢, besides the case mentioned §. 234, is 


extended toroots of all classes. This form, called Spin, still very rare and 
isolated in Hebrew, is thus primarily a variety of Piel without difference 
of signification of stem, as STWIW to plunder Js. 10, 13, DF to pour 
out, Ps. 77, 18, and rather designedly W‘)1W to strike root (woe 
§. 226) as distinguished from WO to root up §. 231, 199 to be 
tossed i, e. to fly away Hos, 13, 3 distinguished from 9D to scatter about . 
Zach. 7, 14. But as this d= represents the active @ in its highest 
power, this stem assumes also a more independent signification, describing 
an action performed with the design of affecting another; hence this 
stem, or the verb of intention, subordines to itself an accusative of the 
person even immediately, as 715 properly to use the tongue 10> 
against some one, i. e. to slander Ps, 101, 5 K'ttb; ODW to litigate 
with some one, i. e. fo oppose Job 9, 15; 39'3°" to cause some one to 
know i. e. to order him 1Sam. 21, 3; start’ mt to concieve and utter 
lies against others with hostile intention Js. 59, 13. 
1) A liquid consonant is indeed most easily thus resolved, as saufer 
(french) from saltare, in Sancrit the ar of terminations (from as) 
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into 6, but the licence of this resolution may be extended. Jn 
Hebrew, many stems with the entire root repeated §. 236, as 
their sound has always something rough and disagreable in it, 
resolve the hard final consonant of the first syllable; but this is 
only frequent in nouns of obscure derivation §. 330, the only ex- 


ample in a verb would be 3349 to excite for 4959 Js. 15, 5. 
if the reading be correct. 


Ill. Derived verbal stems with external augmentation ; 238 | 


1. Causative stem: 3°12}, called >»297 Hif-il. The power 
of the form lies in the prefixed a, or, with a sharper aspi- 
rate at the beginning as is always the case in Hebrew, ha 1). 
This @ is indeed the same @ which expresses the active idea 
zn the root (f. 205. 246); but it has much more emphasis in 
this sharp prefixture, and gives the more definite expression 
of active effectuating an action, a condition, or a thing *). 
The idea of causation therefore is peculiar to this stem above 
all others, and only rarely and late is its power weakened. 
in some verbs into a mere active signification, in such a 
manner, that Hif-il is to express the action externally and, 
therefore, more definitely. According to §{. 232 however, the 
* stem Piel becomes only very gradually and partially like Hif- 
fl in signification. 


1) Instead of this >, the softer x is occasionally used in the later 
periods, as in Aramaic, but only very rarely; in the same manner 


“nN for the ancient Mr of another stem §. 242, cf. Js. 63, 3. 
Ps, 76, 6; ~ then, as weaker, takes & instead of i §. 79, 1. On 
the other hand, as a change is possible between A-s and then 
between s-¢ (§. 106), accordingly = in Hif-il can be hardened 
into p which is shown in dan = Sram to lead (properly to 


make to go from 53% foot) Hos. 11, 3. as = Knos chrest. syr. 


ae Ld 


22. 15 beside san Neh. 3, 20. This hardening enaily takes 
pings , when Hif-il “assumes a peculiar, singular signification , and 
thus, almost unconscious of its origin, csolates itself as a new ver- 
bal stem. In the noun, nanbw flame poetical, from 55 to 
burn, intransitive, abu to ‘ignite , active, 


2) Thus this a is fundamentally the same as the termination ae, dn, 
«vo, by which causative verbs are formed in Sanscrit, Persian, 
and Greek, as has been already remarked in the Gétting, gel. An- 
zeigen 1832, p. 1126. — Even as to the use, the Sanscrit and 
Persian approach nearest to the Hebrew here. 


This stem may 1) be derived from a verb, as is most 239 
frequently the case. When founded on an absolute verb, 
i, €. on one whose idea is complete in itself aud requires no 
complement by means of an object, as to fail, to lie, to die, 
Hif-il subordines to itself ove object , or one accusative, which 
depends on the idea of causation, e. g. from dp2 to fall: 
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Soha Dope he makes the lot fall = casts it. By making 
a relative verb (i. e. one whose idea allows the complement 
of an object) causative, Hif-il may subordine to itself two 
(or, if the simple verb already has two, three) objects, the 
first of which depends on the idea of causation, the second 
on the idea of the simple verb; in the usual arrangement of 
‘words, the former of these objects must always be placed first, 
e.g. from m4 to see, d112 to inherit: VagvnN Wap~NR ARAN 
he causes his servant to see his greatness, tanixn Snn 
yuan he makes them to inherit the land Dt. 3, 24. 28. 
The power of this stem is most strongly shown in this last 
use of it, hence too Piel exceedingly rarely follows, Gen. 41, 
51 (in which place however an attempt at etymology at the 
same time forces its use) and Iob 33, 20. — 2) A causative 
verb can be formed from any moun or other word, in which 
case, the noun itself becomes the object of the causative, so 
that no other object is required, as from "u72 rain: “Dn 
he makes rain, or rains, >*o°7 to make wail (*>>x inter- 
jection) to lament; yr (see §. 245, probably from 5*> night 
‘according to the commutation of the liquids §. 107) ¢o pass 
the night, pernoctari; in the same manner also from a verb 
without a definite subject (an impersonal), as from %> “1 7é 
is bitter to me: %% sm he makes it bitter to me. Such 
an Hif-il, however, often assumes a relative verbal idea also, 
so that an object may be subordined to it, as 77%" properly 
from j18 ear, poetically = yaw, to hear with any accusative; 
ssa enn to rain hail. ; | 

Since the simple stem also may have a strictly active 
signification ({. 248 ff.), Hif-fl and Qal may both exist together 
in the same root in a purely active sense, as the history of 
each single root must teach, e. g- »*\12 and 944 yielding 
seed Gen. 1, 14. 12. 29; but Hif-fl is most frequently found 
in this sense together with Qal, if Qal is rather used in a 
more absolute and, therefore, intransitive sense, so that the 
active signification fixes itself anew in Hif-il, as 02 Zo in- 
cline, very often to bow down: i. e. to yield, whereas "un 
to bend down, although the new active form may also gra- 
dually begin to become absolute again, as Js. 30, 11; or, in 
a verb which is always active, Hif-il occupies the place of 
the shorter active forms, as a more definite, external one, as 
p21 to call is afterwards expelled by p.y1n, only Jon. 3, 7. 
fob 35, 9. But it would be an utter violation of the idea of 
this stem, if it ever had a primitiyely intransitive signification ; 
and all examples of this are only such in appearance. For 
1) many verbs in Qal express quite simply a quality or con- 
dition, in Hif-fl, an action, an active exercise of this qua- 
lity or condition, as m-rmin to act corruptly from nn to be 


. 
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corrupt ; S\2um to have discernment, not from nature, but 
by action and exercise, as their fruit; in the same way 97455, 
wpwe not to be quiet, but to keep quiet (935 Tob 7, 4); 
pant used of living beings: to go far off, but pm to be 
distant, as also used of time 77°7NN to be long i. e. to 
last Ex. 20, 12, and Piel 77 used of time: to protract,. 
extend itself lob 7, 4; also myn to err willingly Prov. 10, 
17. And thus many Hif-ils, especially those derived from 
nouns, which may be translated intransitively in our languages, 
have a purely active signification according to the original 
poetical conception of the Semites, as weqwn to strike root, 
a9 to evening i. e. to do, to go at evening (249); 
especially verbs of colour, as 47a" to produce, to show 
white, therefore with us equivalent to tobe white. But 2) the 
case is different if the object is gradually omitted, where it 
may be done without detriment to the sense, with an active 
stem, Hif-il or another, as the name of a member in phrases 
of very frequent occurrence, e. g. 2°8ps to attend, properly 
to incline 3248 his ear Prov. 2, 2; 3°78 with; tov. as 
object: to prolong days, i. e. to live long, to endure, 
hence too even used alone, on account of the frequency of 
the phrase, for to live long Koh. 7, 15. 8, 12. — Verbs 
however, which have thus an apparently single signification in, 
Hif-il, can also express the highest causative power by the 
same form, especially as the formation is exhausted and no 
new Hif-il can be formed from Hif-fl; but then there must 
always be added a distinct object for the new causative signi- 
fication, as 5°4N5 to prolong 1 Kgs. 3, 14; daw to make 
wise i.e. to teach Ps. 32, 8; pan to distinguish, discern, 
and again to cause to dicern Ps. 119, 27; ‘79% to repeat, 
to testify, and again with an accusative of the person, £0 
cause to testify Js. 8, 2. | 


2. Reflexive stem: sno) Nif-al, whose characteristic 240 
is a prefixed 7’, or fuller, Ain (§.277) 1), has 1) primarily 
and originally a reflexjve signification, and causes the action | 
, to fall back on the agent, e.g. Smo? to conceal oneself, “1703 
to take care, pvdcoosodau, yy to deliberate, BovievecPa 3 
also from intransitive Qal, as N12 to fill oneself, to be 
filled , from xbn to be full; if the reflexive action is referred 
to many persons, the idea of the reciprocal arises, as 153'T3 
they speak one with the other mutually Ez. 33, 30, wa 
9m the people oppress one another Js.3, 5; hence Nif-al ‘ 
in general is commonly used for such verbal ideas as express 
a reciprocal action ,between many, as t2n>) (prop. to con- 
sume, destroy each other) to contend, paysodar, Pars 
luctari Gen. 32, 25, up; to present oneself before a court 
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with another and argue, to litigate., According to this 
fundamental signification, Nif-al cannot be attached to an ex- 
ternal object, as it includes its own object in itself, except in 
a few words in which the language preserves at length only 
one active sense proceeding from the original reflexive one, 
especially if Nif-al has no Qal and has thus isolated itself, as 
nai to show oneself a prophet i.e. to prophecy something . 
Jer. 25, 13, yaa to bind oneself by seven (92) sacred 
things, or with seven oaths i. e. to swear something, 302 
(§. 288) to put oneself about i. e. to surround a city Sdgs. 
19, 22. On the other hand, Nif-al indeed approaches the zn—- 
transitive Qal (cf. §. 246); there is nevertheless universally a 
difference between them originally: 1) Nif-al is often used of 
actions which work back upon the mind, as max. and p23 
Ez.9, 4 ddvogecFat, to sigh, to lament, =n) to Tepent. 2) 
Nif-al, when derived from an intransitive Qal, expresses 
rather the free action of a living egent, or spontaneity, as 
ap to be near, 3p2 to approach Ex. 22, 7. 

1) This essential »’ is decidedly the same 7 (or m in other languages) 
which also distinguishes the pronoun of the first person (‘ani ); 
for 7 paints the inward part, retiring, withdrawing, the idea of the 
reflexive in the verb, and, when by itself, the pronoun of the 
first person. 


241 2) Although Nif-al according to its origin, pronuntiation, 
and formation ({. 257) has not a passive signification, it is 
nevertheless frequently used in that sense, as mvjn3, 1543 to 
be annointed, to be born. The cause of this is to be sought 
in the gradual decay of the passive pronuntiation ({. 248) 
which compelled the language to supply the deficiency by an 
external formation, since the reflexive form can easily ex- 
press the cognate idea of the passive also 2). 

1) Just as in Latin and for the most part in Greek too the form of 
the middle coincides with that of the passive, while Sanscrit shows 
ae passive can only be more definitely developed out of the 
middle. : 


3. The prefix Ait 1) gives also a reflexive signification 
like the 7’ of Nif-al, but is distinguished from it, first, by 
its having a still more recent, stronger reflexive power, whereas 
Nif-al is often of a purely passive sense, and secondly, by its 
being formed from the active intensive stem, and not from 
the simple stem; thus it is a reflexive intensive stem: an2nn, 
called Hitpael. The nm of this prefix always changes places 
with the first radical if it is a sibilant, according to §. 114, 
but is also sometimes entirely resolved into the sound of the 
first radical according to §. 113, and most easily when it is a 
sibilant, as mo%m Js. 1,16, also into a mute or liquid, as 


242 
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mbm Prov. 26, 26, tani Js. 33, 10 fog int, sazv' only 
Jer. 23, 13. Ez. 37, 10 for the usual Na2nm, but never into a 
mere aspirate. 

1) All that is essential in this sound is the ¢, but it is more difficult 
to say whence if has arisen. It is probable however that this ¢ 
is, as to its origin, to be compared, by means of the commuta- 
tion with s, with the pronominal stem su (sva) se, which expresses 
the idea of the reflexive in Indo-germanic. There is indeed no other 
trace of this reflexive in Semitic; but it would be perhaps hard to 


assert that it never existed ; for “MN from MN as particle is from 
the same root, see below. | 


1) According to this origin, the form has properly grea- 243 
ter power than Nif-al, as p> to revenge oneself, ponn 
to revenge oneself with ardour, to be revengeful Ps. 8, 3, 
xiv? to raise oneself, xin to raise oneself proudly, 
1Kgs. 1, 5; and used of many persons e. g. "XIN" to con- 
tinue looking at one another, to linger Gen. 42, 1; very 
frequently with verbs of mental emotion, and with more em- 
phasis than Nif-al, as yxpns to be indignant, Saxnm to 
lament bitterly. When derived from an intransitive Qal, it 
expresses Zealows spontaneity, as >») to fall: denn to 
prostrate oneself continually or ardently Dt. 9, 18. Gen. 
43, 18, my to be loved: mu nm to make oneself dearly 
loved, or to try to make oneself loved 1Sam. 29, 4, like 
jinn fo try to make some one gracious to you, i. e. to 
umplore mercy; that we can sometimes translate the funda- 
mental idea of the form by to represent oneself (which Hit- — 
pael in itself by no means signifies) as S>nnm to make one- 
self sick i. e. to pretend to be sick 2Sam. 17, 5 depends on 
the nature of some ideas 4). Just as Piel, however , becomes 
sometimes merely active, so also the idea of intension gra- 
dually disappears from this reflexive form, and it becomes a 
mere reflexive form, especially when it is formed as a refle- 
xive form from Piel, as wip to hallow: wipnn to sanctify 
oneself, 22 to cover: moQ>znM to cover oneself; we even 
find Hitpael together with Nif-al in the same signification, as 
agintt and 3%) ¢o present oneself. 


1) In the same way also in Nif-al: 97) to make or show oneself 


obedient 2Sam. 22, 45; WIP to show oneself holy. In Hif-il 
and Piel too the idea of causation may often (with an intransitive 


verbal idea) express only to make in opinion, as INT, PIS 
to make just i, e. to justify, used of a judge, to pronounce in- 
nocent, 

Just as Nif-al as reflexive stands properly without an ob- 
ject, so also does Hitpael. Only in two cases does it begin 
to subordine an object to itself: 1) where the language gra- 
dually retains in some reflexive verbs a possible active modi- 
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fication of the igea, as 553m" to make oneself cunning, 
hence to endeavour to cheat some one Gen. 37, 18, u:ann 
to be deeply attentive, to observe, poetically used with an ob- 
ject Ps. 119, 95; the same words otherwise more originally 
attach their objects by prepositions. 2) Hitpael as a reflexive 
form can also express a mediate reflexion of the action upon 
the agent, which delicacy of the Greek middle is still rare in 
Hebrew. Thus >m2nM to inherit something for oneself, to 
take possession of it Js. 14, 2. Num. 33, 54. Lev. 25, 46, 
tami ns apaenn they stripped themselves of the rings 
Ex. 32, 3. 33, 6, cf. other examples Js. 52, 2. Jos. 18, 5, and 
without an accusative Sprinn to set bounds to oneself Tob 
13, 27, 5 mann to seek an occasion ( for oneself) against, 
some one-2Kgs. 5, 7. 


2) Just as Nif-al gradually assumed the passive signifi- 
cation, so also Hitpael, although much seldomer, and only 
frequently in the writings of the later periods. Thus even 
from Qal -2nwin to be observed Mich. 6, 16; nonwn to be 
forgotten only Koh. 8, 10, usually maw. 


Where the .usual active intensive form is supplied by 
rarer forms §. 234-236, this reflexive stem conforms to them, 
as 4213 to direct: y2\>nm, to erect oneself, or also to be 
founded, 7p to raise: taapnn to raise oneself, Sp>op 
to shake: Spopna to move violently Ser. 4, 24; many, espe- 
cially of the class which repeat the entire root {. 235, are only 
developed in a reflexive form, as M2A7”2nm cunctarz from the 
interjection 72; pwpnwm to run to and fro among one 
another Nah. 2, 5 with the similarly intensive pxi™ cursi- 
tare; “asanm to be enraged Dan. 8, 7 and the frequent 


cm ¢ 
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ayninwiry §, 236. 


244 View of the stems: 
. | | Simple stem: 
| 1. 5n5 
Forms with external augmentation: Intensive forms: 
ga a a ee 
Causative form : Reflexive form: alain iate) 
( Hif-i1) _ (Nif-al) 1239 
3. Dn 4, 3n3) 2. an> (Piel) 
—_—/ 
Reflexive intensive form: (Hitpael) 


5. snonn. 


All these stems are independent of each other, and each arises from 
the root, according as the idea requires it; unless we are perhaps to 
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admit that Hitpael proceeds more nearly out of Piel, in some verbs, By 
no means do the augmented stems necessarily arise proximately from the 
simple stem; a verbal idea which has gained a footing in Nif-al, for ex- 
ample, may become causative in Hif-il, as yaw> to swear: aw 
to cause to swear. Nay even a new simple signification may fix itself in 
Qal, although it be not the first according to the’ idea, as in the root 
N33 When it sensuously signifies human, and therefore toilsome, forma- 


tion (properly by means of splitting, dividing cf. “p) the intensive x45 
is used, and on the other hand Na returns to Qal to express the 
simplest. and easiest, therefore the divine creation ; in the same manner 
ban is a new poetical derivation from the reflexive baann of the com- 
mon language; >;q for to rage Ps. 75, 5 shortened. from bbin; bon 
to be wounded Ps. 109, 22 from the passive 554, active bin. 


Moreover, any verbal stem can be used to form, as is sometimes 
necessary, 8 corresponding verb from an idea which has only fixed itself 
in a noun, as active Qal 2> to make bricks (723) Gen. J1, 3; Piel: 
25 to encourage, Nif-al: 5253 to become wise, both from 239 heart; 


often Hitpael, as bate) ob Judaeum se facere (vnen) $ "profiteri, 
shann to cause oneself to be enrolled in the genealogies (ni>bin) 
Num. 1, 18, When such verbs are derived from longer nouns, the three 
radicals “only remain, or three equivalent sounds; nevertheless we find Hif-il 
OSNoey or according to §. 82 Saw to make’ i. e. to go, left (SNraw 
358) ‘and MIINA (for Lata accord, to §. 73) to emit a bad odour from 


MIN (formed accord. to §. 319) Js. 19, 6, nay even m3) fem. part. 
Nif-al contemptible from Ta contempt 1 Sam. 15, 9, “and. “ir to 
. trumpet preserved entire from miskn trumpet 1 Chro, 15, 24. “2 Chro. 
7, 6 K’tib. 


The signification of an augmented stem, however, is only then most 
vivid and strong in the consciousness of the language when the root and 
its simple signification are still quite clear. But if an augmented stem 
is isolated and has therefore quite a peculiar signification, the primitive 
power of the form is gradually lost; and it is possible for an augmented 
stem to return to the simple one without altering the signification. Tbis 
falling back into the simple stem, however, and this fluctuation of the 
formation are only frequent in certain remote forms, partly (e. g. in the 
participles of many verbs accord. to §. 357) and partly in some kinds of 
weak stems , whose sounds give the easiest occasion for it: 


1) In Hif-il of the roots with a medial vowel, the ; at the begin- 
ning stands so alone and is exterhally so weakly united with the root, 
and the emphasis of the whole stem falls so very exclusively upon the last 
syllable, that this =; is very easily gradually dropt; most easily and na- 
turally in the Imperat, and Inf.; in the perfect, in which the deviation of 
the form is very remarkable, the verb is then usually formed as a new 
Qal, since 3 for instance (from 772377) has too little distinction for the 
perfect, and the participle act. follows this; in the imperfect , however, 
where the shortening cannot take place, the form from Hi/-il remains, 
and it is only seldom that it is formed from Qal. This progress is found 
in the following stems which partly only begin to drop j, and partly 


have almost entirely lost the derivation from Hif-il: 1. 737 (discernere ) 
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imperat., shortened pl. A232 except 45 Dan. 9, 23°; inf. "37 , though 
even Prov. 23, 1 352; perf: 755, although also ahaa for an Dan. 9, 
2, and moa for it Ps. 139, 2. part. ys4%, once Jer. 49, 7 1325 imperf. 
“7. — 2, oo (to contend) imperat, a, inf. c 395 inf. abs, 
455 ‘Jer. 50, 34 and 55 Jdgs. 11, 253 perf. a4, 735 but also nias4 
lob 33, 13. part. 45, but also 3°47 1Sam. 2, 10. ‘Hos. 4, 4. imperf. 
5545, — 3, mos (to place) imperat, trip, although we also find 
warner fem. sg. Ez. 21, 21; perf. mip; part. my, but. t>in7 also 
Job 4,°20. imperf. tmrinn, but also taps Ex. 4,1. and hence inf. c. 
tsp and taniv, inf. abs. ti; as part. pass. rpip (cf. §.324) Obad. 
v. 4.-—— 4, mow (to place) imperat. now, perf. nui, imperf. nw, 
inf. c, and abs. ny lob 22, 24 yet inf. abs. nyyj Js. 22, 7.—~ 5. Si- 
milar are ~~ pernoctarit §, 239, yoy to judge, “1y) to sing, ping to 
burst forth (lob 38, 8 cf. Jdgs. 20, 33); in pripy to meditate, ow, 
daa, dm to rejoice , sig to shine no definite trace of Hif-il is found 
and : may have been primitive in these; but as the formation of roots 
sy generally declined and was lost, accordingly, the formation of 4‘y 
often intrudes into these also. Single examples are also: “ny, “ADI 
Prov. 9, 12, 7, 17 both only once from 4 voeq to mock, pare to ‘swing ; 
1a%y 3rd pers. pl. perf. for 4.4% (they catch Jish) Jer. 16, 16. — Hof- 
al is most frequently used as passive: ‘wort Js. 26, 15; the derived 
forms are founded on 1, Nef. 71233 Palel ia, Mw, ‘Tint, also 
the nouns, as wii; the most simple nouns, however, have tz a 
judgment , \"U) song, 43% strife. Similarly ri odour , yy cry Mich. 
4, 9 from Hif-il 4). : | 
1) The cause why the Hif-tl of roots with double sounds is not 


shortened in the same manner, is because the weight of the root 
is not to very much drawn to the last syllable only in these stems. 


246 2) Other scattered examples are: yoprt fo awake Hif-il from tre 
always in the perf., inf. and imperat., but in the imperf. instead of the 
rare and poetical. sp. we usually fitd 1, a new simple aud short 
formation from pr. — bon imperf. of-al (cf. 2" proper name 
Jer. 37, 3 with 38, 1) fo be able, properly a pure passive: to be em- 
powered ; but as its signification appears to be simple, its perf. is always 
55 as an intransitive Qal; in this fluctuation, the word has lost a parti-~ 


ciple which ought to have arisen from the imperf. — Moreover, the — 
remarkable eka to add; this too gradnally goes over into Qal, but in 
such a manner, that its last vowel only is shortened in the imperf. no, 
7O1" beside RON (seldom PIONS, FON,’ FON Mich. 4, 6. 2Sam. 12, 
8. Ex. 5, 7. cf. §. 272) pl. npid"; yet the inf, Rois Lev. 19, 25, 
though also we find m4D5 already like a Qal (concerning the termination 
cf. §. 354) and imperat. always 1p pl.; the perf. is already quite Qal 
507 or FON, and only later writers again use 04". 

3) Not unfrequently the Nif-al and intransitive Qal in roots with 
double sounds are equivalent to each other, as op and Spa to be light, 
mri and M32 ¢o be terrified, TW and mw to be desolate, [3 and 
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ta to perish ; but this is at the same time dependent on peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the sounds and formations of those very short roots, con- 
cerning which v, §, 288. — Also 7: perf. to be poured out in Nif-al, 
umperf. shorter jm? intrans. Qal. 
e 
On the contrary, a derived stem may be gradually treated as a sim- 247 
ple stem, because its origin has been lost in the consciousness of the 
language aud it has isolated itself in a new signification, so that an affix 
merely belonging to the stem is considered as radical. Thus particularly 
the Hif. Sn prop. from 4m fo throw, hence to decieve, to mock (pass. 
bnem) in which = always remains as radical; the reduplication is still 
shown in 9>pe lob 13, 9 and thrown back into the preceding letter 
page . : . 

accord. to §. 217 Sas but it also disappears, as vont (in pause) Jer. 
9,4. mom 2 ps. sg. msc. perf. Jdgs. 16, 10. 


Within these stems, the vowels can change with great 248 
regularity and constanty to determine the distinction of the 
active, passive, and semipassive (intransitive) conception §. 205. 
For these stems have primarily an, in itself, necessary voca- 
lization in which the simplest vowels prevail, @ therefore and 
its shades. The new passive conception produces an obscure 
uw, whose sound represents the idea a8 compressed and inclu- 
ded within itself, while the clear @ makes it busy and stirring 
(active). | 

The passive idea, however, may be concieved’ more 
strictly or loosely. It is most distinct and strict when it re- 
presents the suffering an action with the definite implication 
that it is performed by another, as nim to be killed, a 
pure passive. The passive is concieved in a less strict sense 
when it signifies only suffering internally, or being influenced, 
spontaneous action alone being excluded, cases which are 
called intransitive, or, more appropriately, semipassive, 
and in which the ancient languages are for the most part 
richer than the modern, in which this distinction is more ob- 
literated. This weakening of the passive idea expresses itself, 
partly, by wu being lowered into 0, or, on the other hand, still 
more into z (e) and partly, by the change of vowels then 
affecting only one syllable, while in the full passive the vow- 
els may change in all syllables of the stem. = a 


1. The full and semipassive pronunciation were originally 249 
both possible in the simple stem, and indeed because the se- 
cond radical ({. 2314) alone recieved the distinguishing vowel 
even for the full passive (see the traces of this §.323 f.). But 
because the accented short wu eould not maintain itself in He- 
brew §. 46, the semipassive pronunciations with o-and more 
frequently e have alone remained in distinction to the nearer a, 
which has remained here for the active. The semipassive pro- 
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nunciation has moreover only remained in this, in itself, per- 
fectly indefinite simple stem, because the other verbal stems 
are from their origin of more determinate signification, either 
active {, 232. 237. 238 or reflexive §. 240. 242 or intransitive 
§. 233. . 

Both stem-vowels are very short: 1) the stems with e 
therefore should recieve the short €; but as this cannot re- 
main in these short words on account of the tone, @ is first 
substituted for it and then é ({. 46); @ however is only uni- 
formly found in these words: Jez, WI, War, pan, Da3, an; 
in all others usually a: 533, O4x, x9, though we also find 
sa> Gen. 12, 10; but that this a has sprung from an E-sound 
is first shown in the pause, where é must be always sounded: 
Wap Ex. 29, 21: wip Num. 17, 2; and then in all formations 
in which the second radical forms a simple syllable and must 
have a long vowel, as before the suffixes in4x, wad Lev. 
16,4; and lastly, very distinctly in all weak stems X> accord- 
ing to §. 85, in which a long vowel is equally necessary: 
nb, N2W, NOD, NA, NW. — 2) o is just as short; but as 
there is no intermediate vowel between Oo, which the tone 
will not permit, and the accented 6, 6 is universally used at 
once: JO, 252, 2, ddw. 


250 The stems'in o are very rare and show no difference in 
signification from those in e (it is otherwise with the corres- 
ponding adjcctives §. 322). Not only, however, ideas which 
signify a physical condition, as yap, via to be small, to 
be great, Nnx to be thirsty, ax to be hungry, 4p% 
to be old, x2 to be lovely, son to be deficient, w35 
to be clad, and moreover ideas which exclude the notion 
of animate acfion, as ni to die, dim to cease, %>> to 
be able, j20 to dwell, all belong to the same passive 
class, but also, in an intellectual sense, ideas for actions 
and conditions of the. sowl which exclude visible action 
and express a state of half suffering, as maiv to rejoice, dan 
to lament, yon delectari, any to love, xiv to hate, x>;, 
"an to fear, 92 to hear (to be attentive, obedient) now to 
forget, and lastly, some active verbal ideas also with the ac- 
cessory idea of a continual, laborious occupation to which 
one has applied himself, as tozd and suffering are cognate 
ideas, as 2um to hew wood Js. 5,2, wa to lay snares (au- 
cupari) Jer. 50, 24. cf. Hu. to plunder, or to be rapacious 
Gen. 49, 27, wan: to bind up wounds, to be a surgeon 
Iob 5, 18. Ideas of the last two kinds may nevertheless be 
relative i.e. may subordine an object to themselves imme- 
diately, as iam he loved him. 


Sometimes the active and semipassive formation and sig- 
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nification occur in the same stem » as were debilitare, vin- 
cere Ex. 17, 13, wm debilem esse Iob 14, 10; fim (cf. §. 
270) to be strong, seldom active to strengthen 2Chr. 28, 
20; non to be full, xdn to fill Est. 7, 5. 


2. The pure passive represents the action indced as being 251 
definitely performed by another, but is not so easily and so - 
generally used as in our languages, but properly only in cases 
where the agent is unknown or not mentioned, as w°Nn neA" 
the man shall be slain, and without a definite subject Sam 
it is told 1Sam. 23, 13. For where the agent is known 
and should be mentioned, the nearer active connexion is ra- 
ther chosen. 

It is also in consequence of this difficulty in the use of the pure 
passive that the Hebrews frequently use, still more indefinitely, intrans- 
itive verbs where we do passive ones, namely in ideas of motion, where 
no obscurity arises from it, since they predicate motion of things in which 
the motion is properly produced by a power without them, as 4545 fo 


return = 337 to be brought back Gen. 43, 18 cf. v. 12; by to as- 
cend = to be placed upon; 455 to descend = to be thrown down, 


The pure passive pronunciation has that uw always at theose 
beginning of the stem. In the last syllable we always find a 
as counter-vowel to w, since there are different vowels here 
in the active stem; yet that obscure vowel at the beginning is 
originally, by itself, the distinguishing and important one. 

1) Piel and Hif-fl have the greatest distinction of active 
and passive according to their signification, both, as consisting 
of two compound syllables, being of almost entirely equal 
development. In the first syllable, the active has a (or z as 
a distinction of the perfect {. 274) the passive uw. In the se- 
cond, the active has the low e as the nearest vowel afler a 
strong syllable ({. 212) and the passive the harder a. That, 
low, soft e also remains after the strong reduplicated syllable 
in Piel, always long by tone merely; but in Hif-fl, in which 
the root is more split, it is lengthened by an accentuation pe- 
culiar to Hebrew to f, although this vowel may be neverthe- 
less short, in part from the flexion {. 287, and in part ac- 
cording to the difference of dialect +). 

1) For as the short ¢ has remained in Aramaic, it is also occasionally 
found in Hebrew in poetry and in the later writers, as Sipny= 
inf, c, Dt. 26, 12 accord. to the punctuation, and henge with ‘gut- 
turals with @ (accord. to §. 78) moist lob 6, 26; corresponding 
to this, part. pl. p 47979 2Chr. 28, 23, because the use of the 
Hif-il of this root is ‘Aramaic, accord. to §. 239. 


Piel then: “a7, 23; IY, IX; uw remains generally 955 — 
accord. to §{. 47, c and is only exceedingly rarely changed into 
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0, a8 10> from Md> where it has been preferred on account 
of the following w Ps. 80, 11. Prov. 24, 31. Nah. 2, 4. 3, 7. 
— From gutt. stems according to {. 81: t2m), (m3, pr, 
sa, cf. farther §. 232 at the end. 


Hof-al on the other hand has more rarely u than o ac- 
cord. to {. 47 c, as mwa, MINT, ANY, Ippr, awn Ez. 
32, 32 somewhat oftener 5>uim than 7>wM, and in the par- 
ticiple the rather longer uw often, as napa Ez. 29, 18. But 
where a medial syllable can arise, as in 1D, we regularly 
find w, as Tam, Ha, Wn, imperf. p>, while on the other 
hand Sn", m2 without contraction accord. to §. 227. 


The Hif-tl of ‘p> and of ‘e are no longer strictly dis- 
tinguished: the pronunciation is most frequently founded upon 
2, 294, Ih, wri; these are always founded on*, >7>% 
§. 239 yuan (to go to the right from p72 dextra) PrN, 
22°73, but together with "W's we also find win K’ttb 
Ps. 5, 9. Js. 45, 2. In this rarer formation the pronun- 
ciation @z sometimes remains for ae Gen. 8, 17. Prov.4, 25. 
1Chr. 12, 2. — In Hof-al, however, these two classes of 
roots are perfectly alike, because w not only coalesces: with 
. in z%, but also absorbs the sound z accord. to §. 53, into z: 
swam, "2. — The resolution of this first radical into the 
following consonant accord. to {. 223 is regularly found in 
"x17 (to place, whereas px: is to pour) and intrudes also 
into axm and »*xm to spread out, stems which rather 
become independent verbs in Hif-il, as Qal is not used in 
these significations. The % of Hof-al more easily descends for 
the reduplication of the following consonant in these exam- 
ples naba, oibon (the being born, inf.) Gen. 40, 20. 1227 
(established, part.) Js. 28, 16. 


234 The f of Hif-il meets with no obstacle to its insertion in 
_ the roots 1): tape. From t=1pn, Hof-al would be primarily 
formed =P or mips; but as the w at the beginning would 
be very inaudible in this case, this important vowel prepon- 
derates so much at the beginning, that in its protracted % 
the power of a radical rests at the same time, and the 3, as 
if it was transposed to the beginning, disappears entirely from 
its place as second radical: tapos, although a long a is still 
found at the end town Gen. 24, 33 Q’ri. A short w is also 
still found at the beginning with reduplication opm 2 Sam. 
23, 1. 


From roots of double sounds, Hif-flsos, since the vowel 
has not been able to prolong itself to the long ¢# before the, 
properly speaking , double sound of the last radical. Hof-al is 
like in 49, 201", although the first radical is often doubled 


— 
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accord. to ¢. 217, as 3wa Hos. 10, 14. n>2 Iob 4, 20, and 
in the infin. svawa Lev. 26, 34 f. 2Chro. 36, 21 the vowel at 
the beginning has remained perfectly short without being sup- 
ported more than loosely by the reduplication, so that with 
a vowelless prefix it rather attaches itself to it, as mawrma 
Lev. 26, 43. cf. §. 62, 2. ne 


Where o already exists at the beginning of the stem, the 255 
passive (since its w is even otherwise not free from the change 
into o, as if the passive sound was already contained at the 
same time in this 0) can only be distinguished by the a at 
the end: Sdn accord. to {. 234, pass, 224n; ww accord. to 
§. 237, pass. www to be rooted Jer. 12, 2 ?). 


1) In the same manner from a a> we find 935% as Hof-al, Lev. 4, 
23, 28 for 973775 but this is the only example of this kind. 


From 52> §. 235 pass. 5292, with a guttural »U9w. 

2) From the rarer intensive forms §. 233 DOIN (to be withered) 256 
always with w; “2271 (to be much inflamed) lob 16, 16 where the passive 
vowel is at least held by the guttural. prpip. (thou art very beauti- 
ful) Ps. 45, 3, on the other hand, js" a new passive pronuncia- 
tion, formed in such a manner from the active mop ps that the o forms 
a distinct full syllable; the succeeding @ has been ‘preserved from the 
foretone §. 411). — wn §. 230 is an example of a passive of a qua- 
driliteral root, in which the u of the first syllable has so heavy a sound 
that the close attachment of syllables is hindered by it, and a fragmen- 
tary vowel is inserted accord. to §. 169. 

1) This is perhaps the easiest explanation of the form. It is no valid 

objection that we do not find noo accord. to §. 288. 


3) Hitpael and the corresponding stems §. 242 f., in as much as they 257 
proceed primarily from Piel, have ¢ for the most part in the last syllable, 
but do not invariably retain it, the idea of the active being resolved in 
them. It is not rare to find a at the end, as pIINT 2Chr. 13, 7. 15, 
8. Jer. 8, 21. RDSns, Nav, Sonn lob 10, 16; in pause therefore d@ 
wWapna, pIaNh Js. 1, 3. 42, 13 f. When this reflexive stem is used 
ina purely passive ‘sense, the passive vowel also intrudes into the first 
‘syllable, though it is rare, without changing the e at the end, as 522" 
(to be washed used as inf. c. Lev. 13, 55 £) ywar Js. 34, 6. spent 
to be ‘numbered in Num. and 1Kgs. 20, 27 beside pny 1) JIdgs. 20, 15 
twice 21, 9. In some later formations, the pronunciation of Pual as the 
nearest passive is transferred in a somewhat different manner to Hitpael 
and Nit-al: wytsns to be moved Js. 25, 16. 46, 8. prion part. des- 
pised Jer. 52, 5. $x49 to be defiled 59, 3 Ezr. 2, 62. an 

1) The reduplication even and the derivation from Piel disappear here, 

because there is no longer an intension of the idea. in Aramaic, 
the simple passive is regularly so formed. ‘The enly other word 
like this is pimw §. 258. 


The pure passive forms are indeed primarily distinguished from one 258 
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another according to their origin out of the active; but yet, since the 
formation of the passive is not uniformly developed through all active © 
stems, they are again so isolated and irregular that both the passive forms 
which are alone of frequent use, Hof-al and Pual, are even sometimes 
used as passives of Qal. The following is a statement of all the facts: 
1) Hof-al is still most frequently the passive of Hif-il, as sary to tell, 


“35. When two different objects are dependent on Hif-il accord. to §. 


239°, the former of them would indeed fall away in Hof-al because 
the idea of the causative has become passive; but the second object 
which*is dependent on the simple verbal idea, remains, a8 “nN ARO 


mn he was made to see the pattern i, e. was shown. Ex. 25, “405 
Nw a sal snbmai J am made to inherit evil months, or, forced etc. 
Iob"7, 3, — '2) Pual is primarily always passive of Piel, as from STAN 
now always TAY, m2) 5 ; seldom does its reflexive occur in a merely’ 
passive sense, as “aBD tu expiate, pass. usually BD, although also span 


1Sam. 3,14. — 3) Since Qal is without a passive (§. 248), Nif-‘al is 
very often used as such §. 241, much more rarely Hitpael §. 243 so that 
sometimes instead of “nit we find m2 a stronger pronunciation with the 2 


of Nif-‘al, as Nif-‘al is more clear as passive : mInw part. fem. Nitpael 
from Tw Prov. 27, 15, and in the same manner with derivation from 
Piel ss 33 to be expiated Dt.21, 8; p59 Ez. 23,481). Pual is however 
not unfrequently found beside Qal, especially if Piel is not in use, as ab) to 
be born, "2p fo he buried beside 4543, “ap2, also Hof-‘al too, especially 
easily and often j in the imperf., if 5 as 1st rad. suffers oe to dss contracted, 
and thus the shortest passive in Hof-‘al arises, as in), » Mps (from 

np> §. 273) =p. Gen 4, 24 beside qnz2 — On the wage hand’ where 
a verb has not ben preserved in Qul but only in Piel or Hif-il, and has 
become isolated in them, the passive furmation not unfrequently returns to 
the simple stems i, e. to Nif-al accord. to §. 244, as yyjiz, D2, 372W2 
which are in signification passives’ of suis to help , mor to strike, 
sanusy to destroy; dra to be desecrated often beside DEn, ‘ and coming 
into use 1932 to be covered Jer. 51, 42 beside mDD from DD 2" ye 


1) This last example is more remarkable on account of the weak 1 
iuto which r must have resolved itself §. 242, and it were more 
natural to concieve Nif al “015; 


2) This is also found when Nif-al is of reflexive signification , as 7} 133 
to bless oneself beside 7204 from 7723; Qal being lost ; tr3 
beside t[aninm Gen. 37, 35 cf. 38, 12 from Piel mn to com- 
fort. The first signification of this root is to breathe hard, hence 
reflex. fo sigh == repent, but active Piel to cause some one to 


breathe freely i. e. to comfort ; nothing is so like it as the 
Saascrit ¢vas, d-cvas. 


Yet the proper reflexive forms have in this respect an advantage over 
the purely passive forms, in that the passive signification in them. easily 
assumes a reflexive direction again, denoting what a man suffers to be 
done to him, without resistance, as “mx; I was found i.e. 1 let my- 


self be easily found by all Js. 65, 1, 049 to be warned == to let one-.. 


self be warned Ps. 2, 10. Ez. 23, 48; whereas the pure passive forms 
are only rarely used in this manner, as >3pyq imperat, Jer. 49, 8 8. Ez. 32, 19. 
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Il. VERBAL FLEXION. 


Since the verb describes acting and happening, and these 260 
cannot be concieved without the idea of time, it is natural for 
the distinctions of time to have been at the same time de- 
termined in the verb in its developed state; terse, however, 
is accompanied by the subjective consideration of the relation 
of the action to reality, which finds its expression in the 
mode. In the next place, as the action described by the 
verb must be fixed somewhere and have a source from 
which it proceeds, the verb becomes in its further develop- 
ment, personal, and all personal ideas, even those of the 
first and second person, are attached to it; hence also the 
verb combines subject and predicate in itself. Every verbal 
stem thus only becomes a definite distinct word, by the idea 
of a definite time, or of a relation of the action, on the one 
‘hand, and, on the other, the idea of a definite person as the 
subject of the action, being most closely and inseparably .un- 
ited with it in a whole. Of the two formations, however, 
which thus always concur in the flexion of the verbal stems, 
the older,. more sensuous and firm formation is that of the 
signification of persons, the distinction of the time and mode 
of the action is more intellectual and subtle. 


The distinction of tense and mode is still very simple in 261 
Hebrew, since the full sense is rather contained in the vivid 
feeling of the speaker and, therefore, in the connexion of the 
sentence, than externally expressed minutely in the form. The 
conception o& the time of an action is first twofold: it is 
either considered as already finished, done, and therefore as 
definite and certain, or, as mot yet finished and done, as 
being done merely. The first is the positive and objective, the 
other the negative and subjective side and view of the rela- 
_ tion of the action to the circumstances of time. Ilence these 
two forms of time are not confined to external spheres of 
time, to abstract past or future as contradistinguished from 
the present, but in whatever sphere of time the speaker can 
concieve the event, he can consider it in that sphere either as 
finished or unfinished, so that those forms do not acquire 
their more definite sense by themselves alone, but in parti- 
culars essentially by the connexion of the whole sentence also. 
In this respect Hebrew especially has still very great fredom 
and range of imagination, and the Poets again more than 
usually so. It is improper therefore to compare them with 
the abstract forms of tense in later languages, and the names 
preterite and future are inappropriate; it appears most eor- 
rect to call them perfect and zmperfect, although not in the 
strict sense of the Latin Grammar ?). 
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1) It might be proved that even the very developed tenses and modes 
of the Indo-germanic languages might be reduced to a similar pri- 
mitive distinction, just.as the later Semitic languages have in this 
very point departed farthest from the Hebrew. | 


1. The perfect is used therefore 1) of actions which the 
speaker 'comtemplates from his present as actually finished, 
happened, past, whether the act belongs to a more definite 
period of the past, in narration, as God x42 created the 
world, or refer to the past indefinitely, as nvw> ma what 
hast thou done? wx smart NX> I have: not slain any one. 
— 2) OF actions which the speaker contemplates as finished, 
already accomplished , but extending in that state into the pre- 
sent, where modern languages would use the simple present ; 
this holds therefore especially of tranquil, positive conditions 
of mind and body which we speak of as already existing, 
as SmP32 zovl, "NDT memini Num. 11, 5. xyw odit, yx he 
refuses Ex. 10, 3. 16, 28. amy he loves, oyna he despises, 
“ja cmap Lam too unworthy to be Gen. 32, 11. In the 
same manner when universal truths, which are clear from 
experience and have decidedly proved themselves 80, are ac- 
cordingly described in the perfect, as the sinner yxi despises 
God Ps. 10, 3, and in similes and proverbs often. — 3) Of 
actions which in reality indeed are neither past nor present, 
but which the intention or the imagination of the speaker 
contemplates as being already as good as done, therefore as 
perfectly unconditional and certain, where in modern langua- 
ges at least the more energetic, definite present would be used 
instead of the future. ‘Thus when any one declares his in- 
tention briefly, the internal decision of the mind which he has 
thoroughly determined, therefore often in the declarations of 
God especially, whose will is equivalent to the deed, as 
Jonni IL give thee, sma 52 1 bless him Gen. 15, 18. 17, 20. 
and in the language of contracts of buying and selling Gen. 
23, 11. 13. The imagination of the Poet and Prophet, how- 
ever, often views the future as lying distinctly before it 
and as already experienced, but not in unimpassioned, conti- 
nuous description, but in short rapid images, partly in a new — 
train of contemplation, as .528 they are gone! Ps. 10, 16. 
partly in the midst of the future already described, as zt 
shall wither, 933 1s driven away and gone! Js. 19, 7. 


2. The imperfect describes what is unfinished, what is 
about to be done, only just approaching accomplishment, and 
hence what is dependent on circumstances and indefinite, and 
since this signification is not yet more objectively defined in 
Hebrew, the sphere of the use of this form is uncommonly 
wide; all the particular varieties of this use, however, may 
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be reduced to two fundamental ideas. The unfinished act 
may be either concieved as something just about to happen, 
as arising in a moment and lasting, only as not yet past, or, 
as absolutely fwtwre, not yet existent; according to our lan- 
guages, therefore, as a present, or as a future tense. To 
this last signification then is united, thirdly, that of the sub- 
jective wz/Z that the action be done or happen, or a pure 
mode. | 


1) As the imperfect denotes the mere being about to be 264 
or arising, it can be used to describe an action which is not 
finished at this very moment, but which is being performed 
in order to be finished, therefore where we use the present; 
as INYM you come out 1Sam. 17, 8; hence the perfect is 
sometimes found together with the imperfect for our present, 
according as the event is described as. just finished, or as 
rather being still in progress, as nN3 JN? and Nam f whence 
comest thou? ‘The distinction is often very delicate, since a 
language which has not yet any definite form for the abstract 
present can easily concieve an event happening in the present — 
as already finished and therefore present; as to the usage of 
the language, however, the perfect is rare in this application. 
— But the zmmperfect may be used with the same propriety 
to denote a happening (the present)’in the past, as soon a8 
the thought is engaged in that sphere; this Praesens Praeteriti, 
however, may be again concieved in two ways and differ ac- 
cordingly: @) in an event that has szmply happened and is 
past, the one side of its bezng done, the moment of its ori- 
gin when it was present, may be rendered prominent, the 
imagination of the speaker already lingering in the sphere of 
a time considered as definitely past and, from that point, 
looking-down on that which was then being done, and thus 
placing the hearer at once in the time in which it happened; 
this the poets especially can do with great ease as why 
minx Nd did I not die from the womb? son ry tune 
nascebaris lob 38, 21. 3, 3. 11. 15, 7. Ex. 15, 12. 14. 15. 
16, and even at the beginning of a sentence when the more; 
accurate definition of the time is presupposed, and the Poet 
is only occupied with the fact, as owt of Aram rn he 
brings me Num. 33, 7. This usage is also found in prose, 
but 1s confined to special cases and connexions; e. g. to the 
connexion with i then, as ""w2 1% then sang Ex. 15, 1. 
Jos. 8, 30; cf. especially §. 296. 


b) But this Praesens or Imperfectum Perfecti is still more 
necessary if the past action actually /asted a long time and 
is to be described in this kind of continuance in the sphere 
in question, or (which depends on the nature of particular 
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actions) of frequent recurrence during its continuance, for 
what continues is not finished, is always being again done to 
an indefinite period. Even with the usual present time, 


etammee 


1) The whole of this use of the imperfect for every present ceases 
entirely in Aramaic, the participle in it being used as a third form 
of time, as the present; there are indeed beginnings of this use in 
Hebrew, but still very confined, v. §. 348 f. 


2) The imperfect is the definite expression of an abso- 
lutely future event, in the strongest contradistinction to the 
peniety. as Sp ND? so ND zt has not been and will not 

e; but is also permitted for the future in the past, if the 
time spoken.of in the connexion ofghe sentence be past, although 
very rarely, as the firstborn which 51 should have reigned 
2 Kgs. 3, 27; especially in dependent propositions, where the 
simple form merely always remains in Hebrew, as °2 97253 
sn: did we know that he would say? (like "N° 52> "NIT? 
IL know that he will say) Gen. 43, 7. 25, cf. 2, 19. Ex. 2, 4. 


The different shades and relations in which a future event 
is spoken of have, on the whole, no influence on the form; in 
the sense of certain propositions and connexions, therefore, 
the future may be prominent rather as something zntended, 
something to be put in execution from the point of view of 
the speaker; which idea other languages can either express 
by the potential or conjunctive, or can distinguish by a cir- 
cumlocution. Thus the imperfect may be used a) in a question 
of the first person in an uncertainty of what is to be done, as 
Fes shall I go? ax ma why shall I curse? Mich. 6, 6. 
Num. 23, 8. — 0) It can represent that which is to happen 
merely as the zutention of the agent, in dependent propo- 
sitions, as JID? 7D WAN edixit ut redeant Iob 36, 10, 
W729" “E72 umperavit — (ut) - starent, in narration of the 
past Dan. 1, 5; but such instances of indirect diction are still 
very rare. ‘The imperfect is also used in the same manner 
of a event which is concieved as being to happen, as coming 
and resulting if something else were, or in English more 
briefly of an event which would be, as for then (if I had 
died as a child) wipwr would I rest now Iob 3, 13. 16; 
and when an event which is really past is contemplated in 


3 
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the poets fancy as a present image, as 993% J would die and no 
eye see me = J had then died (if I had not been brought 
up) Iob 10, 18 f. In such rare instances, however, there 
always exists an indication in what goes before which cannot 
mislead. — c) An event which should happen is simply 
enjoined as being future, is represented as the result of ex- 
ternal necessity, as of all trees of the garden 528m shalt 
thou eat, according to my permission and command Gen. 2, 
16; this is especially significant in a strong negation, in a 
law, as S2Nm ND thou shalt not eat, or only generally in 
solemn diction, as thou hast done mivy. Nd “U8 what should 
not be done, the emphasis being upon not Gen. 20, 9. 34, 7, 
Ley. 4, 2. 


3) But if the thought that something should be done is 266 
not simply and composedly expressed, but is poured forth 
with vehemence so that the subjective will is alone express- 
ed, then the imperfect is more hurriedly pronounced, and a 
new form, a peculiar mode, is produced, which may again 
divided according to nice distinctions into jussive, wunperative 
and cohortative. Because this mode -however is only formed 
from the imperfect, it cannot now be minutely described §. 290 ff. 

Similar but less important are the changes which the 
perfect and imperfect undergo from certain firm and signifi- 
cant connexions with the copula 1 and, concerning which 
see §. 296 ff. 

Compound formations of tense and mode such as prevail 
in later languages are totally unknown in Heb.; see some 
faint beginnings §. 349. 

The distinction between the perfect and imperfect as to 267 
form is most strongly marked by the signs of the persons 
being attached in the verbal stem to the perfect, as the nearest, 
positive tense, at the end, which is also the plan most accor- 
dant with the general principles of the formation of words 
§. 207, but in the imperfect, being placed before, which is 
at the same time agreable to the idea of this tense as the ne- 
gative conception of the action, in which the mere person 
is the prominent part, and the action itself is only secondary, 
as being not yet completed and ‘past. 


But the language has not been satisfied with this ancient, 268 
strong, external distinction of the two senses by the pre- or 
post-fixture of the signs of the persons; the subtler internal 
change of vowels which pervades all other parts of the form- 
ation of words has also intruded here ({. 210). Its general 
laws are: first, that the nearest, open @, which is found in 
in the last syllable of most stems, descends in the imperfect, 
whose first syllable is rendered heavy by the attachment of 
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the persons, to eé, though on the contrary the unfrequent 
reverse of tis also occurs 5 but to this rule, which does not 
hold in all stems, is to be added a special one of another 
kind, that the imperf. as describing what is unfinished, con- 
tinues, prefers long vowels. In the rarer and more remote 
verbal stems, indeed, all change of vowels is absolutely 
wanting; but so much the more prevalent and important has 
it become in those of more frequent use, In some instances, 
the peculiarities of the weak roots afford an opportunity for 


_all the consequences of this internal change of vowels to . 


269 


show themselves in clearer and firmer impressions than the 
formations of the strong roots permit; in other instances the 
delicate change of a-e has not yet been able to affect the 
double sound “which arises in the formation of stems, namely 
in the derived stems of “5 and 49. | 


I. The following is the internal change of vowels, in which 
the pure verbal stem or the third person sg. msc, may serve as 
an example of the perf., and as one of the imperf. the same 
person, the sign of which will then be a prefixed 9 (see §. 281 ff.) 


1. This change of vowels is greatest in the simple stem: 


1) For the active pronunciation, the perfect has a@ after 
the second radical, v. §. 231; in the imperfect, however, in 
certain roots only whose sounds favour it, e, ¢. 271-273; a 
is rather changed regularly into the obscurer, longer o, which 
becomes by the tone ‘6. Therefore: and, 33°; the o is - 
very seldom written with 1, generally only in pause and by 


later writers, as 1552 Job 14, 16. 31, 4; 39, 2; the a of | 


the perf. on the other hand, only becomes d in pause, out 
of it only 1Sam. 7, 17. The imperf, of a verb whose 1 rad. 
is a guttural is Sum, x57 accord. to §. 76, it is seldom, 
and ae oe with A “that we find < instead of ‘aa as 


sone FZ te, 


and son pceord: ‘to : a4 From 2nd rad. out. bpp, wna, 


bxuis, but also tyy7, S977 and dy797 accord. to §. 79; from 
3rd ‘rad. gutt. mou, yw? accord. to §. 78 and hence Np? 
§. 85 from Sup. — From ¥y or roots with double sounds 
29 perf., 20° ‘imperf.; with a gutt. which admits’ no redupli- 


- cation whatever and before which therefore the vowel can 


270 


become more lengthened, “1x2 Js. 8, 17. Jdgs. 5, 29. — 
From 73, perf. ap with expulsion of the ", as the sound a 
here is characteristic; imperf. on the other hand t33>2, 0 hav- 
ing coalesced with the % of the root :{. 91. Hence the infinitive 
t>17> is assumed as the root in Grammar. 


2) For the zntransitive pronunciation, the perf. has é after 
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‘ 


the 2nd rad. accord. to §. 249 f. seldom o; and these vowels 


are so characteristic that they even intrude into the roots 
{9-with expulsion of the 1, as m2, 32 (fo fly) Js. 17, 11; 
sip, wis, ae (to be light) Gen. 44, 3. 15am. 14, 29; from 
¥y, 345 (jaculari) Gen. 49, 23, On the contrary, the imperf. 
takes a for e, before which that intransitive z (e) is so much 
the more retained !) as the a in the first syllable in forms 
like dint, dp2 = dbp? is even for euphony sake changed 
into e ¢. 214. In a strong stem the z at the beginning cannot 
indeed be distinguished from the z of the active pronuncia- 
tion, so that the @ at the end makes the only characteristic: 
Das baa7; JOP, JoR25 but with a gutt. as 1st rad. there can 
still be a distinction at the beginning, as am , TIT, PIM, 
pom, even br (in the new signification grassari Ex, 9, 23. 
Ps. 73, 9) in which the pure z has remained contrary to §. 77; 
so also always from ¥9: “> (to be narrow, “=> to straigh- 
ten Js. 11, 13), dp2, Wan, FR, 9, om, Hw, Sm 2), 
and also from, 19, Wi2> (to blush perf.) from W137, u-a being 
changed into a-u== 6 §. 92, 2, althongh @ usually remains here 
at the beginning, as ND2, Ti, 712 (to be low Gen. 6, 3), wip 
(to lay snares Js, 29, 21. cf. perf. wp} §; 250). — 


1) Forms like 7>nn , WiD> certainly justify the conclusion that the» 


i or e at the beginning is in itself significant and has pot been 
only assumed as the nearest pronunciation. 


2) Ps. 19, 14 EN°N written with a very long e. On account of the 
nearness of the sound, some adopt the formation of 45 entirely, as 
om: 1Kgs.1, 1. pos Ez. 6, 6. — qm to be gracious is re- 
solved. oe 

Even here, as in the perfect, the intransitive pronunciation is sometimes 

not quite distinguished from the opposite general, indefinite one, as mows 
and naw" to rest Lev. 26. 33. 34. amo and yen cupere; hence too 
the perfect and imperfect of the same verb are not always both formed in- 
transitively together, and vice versd, as 523 , ban to wither; syn, 
arm; asw, aD>w fe lie, pin (to be strong Ez. 3, 14. 2Chro. 26, 15) 


The imperfect in roots that begin with a vowel is of a 
- peculiar formation; for as this vowel, coalesces with that of 

the prefix syllable in a long protracted vowel, the first 
syllable aquires such a heaviness that the last, in distinction 
to it, is pronounced with the nearest, shortest vowel only, that 
is, with e which on account of the tone may be changed into 
a accord. to §. 46, and at the utmost into é long by tone. 
There can he therefore no distinction of active or intransitive 
pronunciation. Thus a) fram *5 in which accord. to §. 53 ¢ 
must arise at the beginning, as p27, pi fo suck, cf. "=" 
to form, 31 to be good, “7 to be straight, xy pro- 
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perly. an intrans. formation, perf. 7 to fear. — 5) From 
ip one would consistently expect 6° at the beginning from 
a-u, but if that were the case, the simple stem would be {he - 
same as Hif-t! §. 253; and since e at the beginning. is rather 
the characteristic of the latter , the uw of the first rad. 18 ex- 
pelled and the z is prolonged in a simple syllable to é { accord. 
to §. 48. 97, which é supplanting the 6 in Hebrew is indeed 
a pure long vowel in value but is not written with » In 
the last syllable we find é long by tone, although with a 
guttural @ remains. This formation, however, has only re- 
mained in a few roots, as 75° from the perf. sos, 3W2, 722 
§. 228, 32, WR, OT, Xr, NE most roots ‘follow the 
formation from a primitive “D, and ap “pu? and even "p79 
1 Sam. 18, 30. sp: and 4Sp™ rae progress to it!). In other 
respects @ or €, as they are severally formed at the end of 
each stem, remain true to their sound here even in pause, a8 
wy, WIM, WI, M1, WT. 
1) The 2nd perg. sg. fem. "a0 Nah. 3, 8 is vrorens only used 
on account of the euphony §. 212 ff. for 26 | 


On the other hand, if one of these roots, ane of doubling the 
vowe}) as Ist rad., doubles the second rad. accord. to §. 223, the pro- 
nunciation is thereby changed into the otherwise usual one of the 2nd 
rad, as Sigs Jer. 1, 5 (else x) pk? fo pour Gen. 28, 18, 455 
to chasten Hos. 10, 10; svi. 1Sam. 6. 12. to go straight, 


272 It has remained customary from an early period to change 
the sound da in some roots XD, which would originally have 
arisen at the beginning, into 6d §. 50. After this long 6— 
the last syllable has the same weak vowel, only that it chan- 
ges here more according to its origin, in such a manner that 
é is used instead of a@ in pause, as SON, FONT, TAN? in 
pause 22e, aban, and from 77> at the sane time Mas, 
MPN, é is constantly found in N°; it is rare for such an & 
that has ceased to be audible to be omitted in writing, as 
mms 2Sam. 20, 9. 19, 14. Some stems fluctuate between this 
eae ait the usual guttural pronunciation, as ;mN° and 

a , art& as the ist pers. sg. only, and in the other 
persons SH eic. 

The same is very rarely found in other verbal forms, as T7282 Nif. 
Num. 32, 30. Jos. 22, 9, at the same time in another signification (fo hold 
for oneself = — to take possession), TTIN? as the pure passive to be seized ; 
srakk Jer. 46,8 and S»955n Hos. 11, ‘4 both 1 pers. sg. imperf. Hif. from 
Sk, SON, and precisely in this 1st pers. do &4-a = 4=6 come to- 
gether most strongly; moreover, DON" together with HOAs in which x 
appears to be primitive, v. §. 246. 


273 The roots $2 regularly resolve the 1st rad. in the imperf. 
accord. to §. 113, as dp2, 57; it is only rarely and rather 
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according to poetical licence that 2 remains. unresolved in 
some roots as in the perfect, as: “X32 Prov. 2,11 and "x° 
3, 1. wan Js. 58, 3 and war Dt. 15, 3; unless it is followed 
by a guttural {. 227, when > remains according to rule, 
as }N22, and is only exceedingly rarely resolved before the 
hard nH, as it is in mm Jer. 21, 13. But as the first syllable 
of the contracted forms becomes very like those of 4b and 
1, accordingly, that short a {. 371 begins to intrude into the 
last syllable here also, as “727 1) together with 57°, yw 
Prov. 23, 22 with 7W? Koh. 10, 11; @ is always found in pws 
(although 1 Kgs. 19, 20 mpwe {. 293) war, dws, besides the 
guttural roots, in which it is in itself necessary, as 91°, mp", 
DAY, YO?, Nwo; in the very frequent and attrited jn to give 
that é has even fixed itself immoveably, jm*; before Maggef 
however we find jn Jdgs. 16, 5. 

1) Always after Vav consequutivum only §. 296. 

The roots with double sounds which bring forward the reduplication 


into the 1st rad. accord. to 217 b are not to be confounded with these: ‘ 


bm , Ip, m9, and with @ in the last syllable on account of an in- 
transitive signification or gutt., 535, mas, “an. An example of an yy 
. going over into ¥y is pn Ez. 24, 11. cf. 9945 Prov. 29, 6. 

In the very common root npd to take, © is contracted in the same 
way as 2, as p> 7. But this imperf. Qal and §. 258 excepted, it al- 
ways recovers and retains its > in new formations , as np'23 Nif. 


2. In Piel and Hif-il no important change of vowels a74 


can take place in the last syllable, because they already have e 
in the perf. as a distinction from the passive a. Un the other 
hand, the tenses are distinguished by a regular and uniform 
change of vowels, in such a manner, that the original a re- 
mains for the imperfect, and in the perfect is weakened into 
2: 32ND, AND? 5 DAD, BAS. 

1) In Piel in strong roots the last syllable also sometimes gives oc- 


casion for a more delicate distinction. In the perf., the e here can re- 
main in its extremest shortness after the first firm syllable, so that even é 


may sometimes remain, as 522 Lev. 13, 6. "B25 4, 20. and regularly in 
the common “27 fo speak, accord. to §. 46 @ is often found instead, as 
ppt Mal. 3, 3. S2N 1 Kgs. 21, 3. and é¢ is only always necessary in 
pause, _In the imperf. on the other hand, there is always the longer é: 
“ST, TAN etc. When the last rad. is a gutt. however, the a is still 
always found out of pause even in the imperf. as “2, ripw" Ex. 3, 
20, 4, 21. Gen. 38, 17, and ¢ in pause only, mw Js. 45, 13. Before 
® on the other hand there is e always accord. to §.85, as N2O, N27. 
In the same manner :J°13 (743 in pause) =} 12° - 

The stems corresponding to Piel follow the same formation, as 


>2>2, 32293 when the last rad. is a gutt. the ¢ even remains before 
the gutt. for the stronger distinction of the tense, contrary to §. 77, as 
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yuvw Js.11, 8, 7U2W, and hence before N perf. NONO 14, 23, the 
N being quite mute §. 85. — In the forms 723) no such change of 


a 


vowels can take place in the first syllable, merely on account of the 0. 


° O75 2) In Hif-‘il, the prolonged 7 in the last syllable hinders any further 
distinction; but so much the more characteristic is the z for the perfect in 
thé first, so that it remains, and for that reason, pure with the gutt. s 


and is only rarely changed into e accord, to §. 79, as pibom 1Sam. 25, 
3. only frequently in roots s> 1), as bam often for spor. Yet 
where the Ist rad. also is a gutt. e intrudes into the perf. on account of 
it, es pon, ovIM 5 om, Snom 5; Sam, Spun 7). From 
93 pion, ap é appearing thus in a simple syllable in the perf.; in 
like manner from yy; 30m, a03 in which the short vowel of the last 
syllable is treated pretty nearly as in Piel; in the perf. often a, Som, 
- before gutt. always a, as in Piel, 945, yr, but in pause 945, 
though also ym perf. accord. to §. 133. Js. 18, 5. Example of change 
into 43, Ons Js. 33, 1. Examples of reduplication carried forward, 
oni, bm, with a gutt. for Ist. rad. p> with weak reduplication ac-_ 
cord. to §. 120, in this case at the same time to distinguish the signifi- 
cation desecrate trom Sq, dyn fo begin; then with a perfect change 
into the usual formation of this last syllable ps yjs Jer. 49, 20. yx55 
Koh. 12, 5 a very late way of writing for y5.,— Only ia 45 or ¥5 
has z of the perf. not established itself in distinction from the a of the 


imperf., because the prefix syllable does not stand so alone here, but its 
original a has always coalesced with the first radical in a firm diphthong: | 
sim, swan 5 Stor, Syde. | 
1) According to a property of the roots which shows itself on some 
other occasions also, by which they cause the sound e (z) which 
is often lost at the end as 3rd rad., to be sounded at the begin- 
ning instead of another sound, @ or 2; cf. below = 5» §. 310, 
stare §. 282, nyd> §. 382, pony §. 425. Hence also ahinhee 
smo contrary to §. 269. tale ee 
2) Yet it is seldom that the sonnd e accord. to §. 76 has so esta- 
blished itself in ye that it remains throughout and the roots xp 
become like 4p even without yx being written: y:m> 3 pers. pl. 
perf. Js. 21, 14. but also imperat. Jer. 12, 9, and p12 part. 
Prov. 17, 4. . 
From 32, both here and in all similar cases in which 2 stands at 
the end of a firm compound syllable ketore a firm radical, contraction is 
the rule, and the contrary the exception, as yynsn Ez, 22, 20; on the 


other hand before gutt. Sons, Som. 


216 3. In Nif-al,-the perf. has the lightest possible pronun- 
ciation of the stem: 3m>3. A guttural at the beginning re- 
cieves the sound e for euphony §. 214, as swma, arys, for 
sums; hence too the a can intrude into the beginning when 
the pronunciation of the last syllable is altered 1),— From 
‘> and ‘» the one single pronunciation from ° is always 
formed, as 9543, "52. — From 43: 34703 for 41723 according 

«| 


‘| 
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to §. 91, 2, the sound which stands alone at the beginning 
taking d.in this case, as 1s usual throughout the formation of 
stems, according to §.37. In the same manner from 99: 
no2, 02 Ps. 112, 10; nevertheless the a here before the pro- 
perly double sound can be also lengthened into é: 9723 Ez. 21, 
12; but often also with a carrying forward of the reduplica- 
tion into the first radical 2), as mx> (always), and with a gutt. 
with semireduplication accord. to ¢. 120, as oma, mm Ez. 25, 3. 
Mal. 2, 5. — In 5 there is always contraction on account of 
the double 3, as Wa3, yet befure a gutt. 4923; although con- 
traction is also often found here contrary to the rule, as t27), 
ae be confounded with that mm2 above which is from 
nny). 


1) As in the participle b>>3, infin. abs. Dim) Est. 8, 8. 9, 1. 
Especially frequent in sd, as STOTT , mo>3 2) MWS pL sD). 


2) An instance of the reduplication of the first radical of an 45 
is 54795 Nifé from 5479 or di, cf. §. 299. 


The 3 of the stem is always resolved in the imperfect 277 
into the ‘first radical after the prefix; for the 72 which forms 
the stem might either be pronounced with a short vowel pre- 
ceding (Azv) or following it (mz). In the perfect, it draws 
the first rad. into a syllable with itself and takes the vowel 
after it, a’ 333, the shortest possible pronunciation; in the 
umper fect , the pronunciation is founded on hin, the 2 of 
which is resolved , and the / is always expelled after the pre- 
fix of the imperf. whereby the shortest, firmest form possible 
here arises, 3n>7 for 2n>"%. The change of vowels is shown 
in the last syllable, in which we find e ‘for a3; the first radi- 
cal being left alone assumes the @ of the foretone accord. to 
§. 268 and 41, so that the imperfect. here, as is also usual 
elsewhere, has a somewhat longer pronunciation than the 
perf. From ist rad. gutt. 2um2, 3192 without reduplication 
of the first rad. accord. to {. 120; 2nd rad. gutt. an>>, toms; 
but 3rd rad. gutt. »2wi, MN2W3, in pause n2W?. — From 
ip, the ” must now become consonant accord. to §. 93, as 
sa, and then 1 is sometimes changed into >, as Srv: Gen. 
8, 12. 1Sam.13, 8. Ex. 19, 13. — From ‘9: 347, the 3 
being simply resolved , but no change of vowels at ‘the nd 
being possible. In the same manner from 39: 35°, 0729 in 
which é can never occur at the end for a after the first firm 
syllable; but they often assume the sound of 43, as viz. and 
on account of ist rad. gutt. sin, “AN. — From 55 it is 
formed completely j {Mz 5 nevertheless, where the sense admits 
it, Hof-al is soimetnies used for it as a lighter form, ron and 
Qal in an intransitive sense, ag the perf. Nif. Jm2, wy? are 
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commuted with the imperf. Qal ym wack. §. 246. 258. an 
Ex. 34, 19. is a perfectly unusual pausal form. 


278 All other rarer and more remote stems have no change 
of vowels, as Hitpael and Hitpalel, the pure passive forms 
Pual and Hofal, moreover the intensive forms 4297 728W 
(. 233, and the quadriliteral roots ;wop ¢. 230 in which 
a is still in the first syllable of the perfect for this reason. 
All this has remained undeveloped. 


279 Lastly all roots +75 follow peculiar rules in this change of 
vowels, because their vocalic termination does not suit the usual © 
shadings of the vocalization of the last syllable. They rather 
retain their original final ae, attrited to ¢, throughout, and 
only suffer the é€ to be changed in the perfect into @ for a 
general distinction of that tense from the imperfect, as @ ori- 
ginally distinguished the last syllable of the perfect in all 
stems. And this simple change then goes indeed through all 
stems without exception, so that even the stems which are 
not developed in the other roots distinguish their perf. and 
imperf, in these, but it also absorbs all other usual distinctions 
even those of the active or intransitive Qal. Thus: =a, 
moat, Piel so3, sba:, Hif. moan, soa, Hitpalel Sonnun, 
minnws. And yet the @ has only intruded into those per- 

sons of the per which end in the radical sound; in the 

middle, before persons with consonants, the original ae has 

been firmly retained. §. 288. 

In Aramaic on the other hand the usual change of vowels in the 
stems has been regularly admitted in these roots also, so that Hif-il 
would sound .55 accord. to §. 53. This Aram. mode is found according 
to the Masoretes in ont Js. 53, 10 and yD Jos. 14, 8 which would 
be Hif. 3 pers. pl. aramaic formation. _ 


Roots whose second and third sound is 1 or ° have al- 
‘ways 80 accommodated themselves to the usual formation, in 
the verb, that the third rad. is treated like these 7d §. 227; 
only for nm perf. Qal do we still find »m according to the 
formation of the ¥¥, as 3D, but it is rare and (except 2Sam. 
12, 21) only in the Pentateuch, and only in this third pers. 
sg. perf. Qal. 


280 The roots x5 are indeed originally distinct from these mb; but as 
like these they end in a mere vowel, their formations approximate very 
closely to those of the => in all cases in which the »5 end in tlhe sounds 
é or d; for where they end in other vowels, they depart more from the 
sounds of the x5 and can have no influence upon them. These endings 
in é and 4 are most frequent in the verb, and, in it, intrude very much 
in the x5. Many of these anomalies crept in at au early period and 
haye now become predominant (¥. §. 288) others gradually and laters 
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also in some roots more particularly. Thus px DT, xbeon perf, for x53, 
roe. Ou the contrary a => also adopts the formation of a NX>; 
but this is more isolated and singular, as S77, 83p° in the sianifica= . 
tion to meet (ap ; m3) commuted with the more frequent verb fo 
call ; NNN for mIns Dt. 33, 2 son Hif. Hos. 13, 153 sometimes too 
there is a mere commutation of the = and & in the writing (§. 153) as 
stor20 imperf. Piel lob 8, 21 for xboss ae 72>" imperf. Qal for xdo" 
and this last for 257 1 Kgs, 17, 14. Ps. 119, 117. Nrw7 imperf. Pual 
for Ew Koh. 8, 1. cf. Prov. 11, 25; although then before n é easily 
intrudes instead of é as being more suitable, as ans for NNN? imperf. 
Qal Jer. 3, 21 f. ypn4 for nani §. 272. Prov. 1, 10. 


II. Signs of the persons. 


1. In the perfect 1) in the third personas the nearest 281 
the ms. sg, has remained without any characteristic of person 
according to §. 209. The fem. sg. lengthens itself by —d or 
ah s+); the hardening of this termination into aé n= ac- 
cording to §. 209 is very rare if the last radical is a strong 
one (Dt. 32, 36 a poetical license, Ez. 46, 17 in the later 
period) but very near and frequent if it is a soft vowelsound, 
to which the ¢ is more easily attached, v. ¢. 286. — The 
sign for the p/ura/ ; in which the fem. is not yet distinguish- 
ed, is regularly - 2), shortened out of the ancient plural of 
the pronoun /izim 5), and lastly out of a2, which is still found 
in 39932 only Deut. 8, 3. 16. 

1) Instead of which, x is written according to §. 153, only Ez. 

- BI, 5. 

2) I~, rarely Rem accord. to §. 154, Js. 28, 12 where, however, the 
final sound uv has a particularly long sound from eontiactiot, Jos. 
10, 24. 

3) For in the stngular of this nearest person, the influence of a per- 
sonal pronoun is not to be thought of, though reasonably in the 
plural as in all kinds of the second and first person. 

2) In the second person, n is the firmest and most cha- 
racteristic pronominal sound, by the terminations of which 
gender and number are distinguished : a) mse. sg. n™ which 
has become toneless, hence we seldom find the fuller ortho- 
graphy "nm according to §. 153. — b) fem.sg. n- the vowel 
at the end having fallen away; the etymological ‘orthography 
"nm (from the original ti) which is more faithfully preserved 
in Aramaic, is chiefly found in the later writers only, Jerem., 
Ezech., Ruth 3, 3. 4, 5 (and Mich. 4, 13 where the Masoretes 
have "n). — ’c) pl. msc. n= as a full compound syllable 
always with the tone; d) fem. pl. usually distinguished from 
the preceding by jn~; the longer, original form 2n is rare 
Am. 4, 3. 


3) First pers. a) In the sg. the abbreviation from 728 
10,* 
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I should be %3; but after the weak 2 of this termination was 
lost, and the z alone remained as essential, the language 
compensated for the consonant which had fallen away by the 
stronger m from the many forms of the second person in 
which it occurs, so that the regular termination is °n, with- 
out the tone; according to {. 152 the toneless ¢ also at the 
end was regularly written by *; the mode of writing nw 
is very rare, Ez. 16, 59. Ps. 140, 13. Iob 42, 2. 1 Kgs. 8, 48 
where the authors appear to have written and read merely ¢ 
shortened for ¢z, as we actually find mx for dixz Ps. 16, 2. 
— b) in the pl. always 12> from 32728 we, without the tone. 


283 2. For the Imperfect. Since the pronouns are put be- 
fore the verb, they are shortened, as the prefixes in general 
are more rapidly pronounced, to, ove vowelless consonant 
which is the first, or the strongest and most characteristic 
of the prefix. But as the complete signification of the per- 
sons is thus impossible on account of their number, the fur- 
ther distinctions must be denoted by post/fixes, in such a 
manner that the person is indeed denoted at the beginning 
by its firm sound, but the more accurate distinction of num- 
ber and gender follows at the end. At the same time the 
formation of the imperf. shows itself here also ({. 268) as 
less abridged on the whole; hence among others the 7 of the 
terminations ji~, j°~, which is almost entirely lost in the 
perfect, has often been preserved in the imperf. e.g. in Joel. 


1) Third pers. a) The sg. is not left here without a 
pronominal affix as it is in the perf.; the msc. has __° 7’, 
which has arisen according to §. 93, from v’, w, which would 
remain from the pronoun AZ; on the other hand 5) “n has 
prevailed for the fem. sg., from the termination at §. 209. — 
c) In the msc. pl. the above mentioned method of separation 
must be introduced: 727 or 177, the 2 as in the sg. being 
from the pronoun, but the plural being denoted by a termi- 
nation as in the perf., the form with 7] is even in prose not 
rare Gen. 18, 28-32. Js. 8, 12. — ad) In the fem. pl. m37 
should arise according to the same plan, which form is also, 
though rarely, found Gen. 30, 38. 1Sam. 6, 12; but instead 
of the > of the fem. sg. the m which is also usually the cha- 


racteristic of the fem. is almost universally adopted: S27n. 
The msc. 4~» is nevertheless still found for the fem. e. g. Iob3, 24; and 


twice Jer. 49, 11. Ez. 37, 7 hence the extraordinary form =m, in which 
the m is from the fem., but 5 is the general termination of this pl. . 


2) Second pers. ‘The n, which remains at the beginning 
as the strongest and most characteristic consonant for the pro- 
noun of this person, is sufficient for the msc. sg. but all 


— 
f Pe a > Of . 
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the other forms must be necessarily separated: fem. sg. A 
or 277, the form with 3 is not rare even in Prose 1Sam. 1, 
14; msc. pl. y17m (Gen. 32, 5) or 17m, and fem. pl. ma-n. 
The msc. forms, however, are still found for the characteri- 
stic feminine ones, though it is rare, as Js. 57, 8. Hos. 14, 1. 7. 


3) First pers. The sg. 128 J has lent its nearest sound 
x, and the pl. 2728 or 1372 its equally near consonant 3 as 
characteristics, so that by this distinction of the prefixes & 
(for & according to §. 70) and “3, there is no need of post- 
fixes 1). 

1) By this means the forms of some persons, which, as some still 
certain traces in part prove, must have been originally distinct, have 
become identical; for in the language as we now find it we have 
the nisus formativi of different periods. The identity of the 3 fem. 
sg. imperf. with the 2 msc. sg. is especially disagreable; hence 
== from the two feminine forms p/. is sometimes appended to 
Shon as 3 fem. sg.to distinguish it from the 2 msc. sg. Ex. 1, 10. 
Jdgs. 5, 26. Js. 28, 3, lob. 17, 16. | 


III. Consequences of the attachment of these signs 288 


of the persons to the verbal stems: 1. of the prefixes in 
the imperf. Qn account of the different beginnings of the 
verbal stems as to pronunciation, the prefixes do not always 
remain in their vowelless and separate pronunciation: 1) in 
all stems in which the first radical has a necessary vowel, 
the prefixes may remain in their nearest pronunciation, there- 
fore especially in Pzel and Pual, as am3%, amp" 1!) — 2) In 
all stems which begin with an externally attached =, Hif,, 
Hof., Nif. and Hitp., that aspirate is elided between the 
succeding vowel and the preceding vowelless consonant, partly 
on account of the close attachment of the prefixes, and partly 
because ™ is an external affix ({. 82); so that 
PHM, ANN, ANIM, anon} . 
always become 2°33, am>2, 3mD9, an2ny. — 3) In Qa, 
the first radical, because it is in itself vowelless, forms one 
syllable with the in itself equally vowelless prefix sound, 80 
that according to §. 45. 66 z is pronounced after the trst sound 
in a closely shut syllable (f. 212), as ama. 2). But if the 
prefix sound stands by itself before the root, as it does in 
the peculiar class of roots 19 and ¥%, it is then pronounced 
with @ §.37: trips, 35%, yet also dp. accord. to §. 270. Con- 
cerning Ni” see §. 292 note. 
1) In the first pers. sg omox etc. accord. to §. 70. It is very rarely 
that the sound e intrades instead accord. to §. 70: TIN Lev. 26, 
33 on account of the peculiarities of the roots my §, 275 nt.; and 
with A more firmly established 4 p4yox Zach. 7, 14 accord. to 
§. 70, 2. 143 | 
2) In the 1 pers. sg., however, ¢@ is always pronounced accord. to §. 


284 


265 
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79 for Z fn all stems which have 7 in the first syllable, that is, 
in Qal, Hitp. and Nif-‘al, as ans, SENN, yawN 1 Kgs. 
2,8; in Nif—al, however, z frequently returns again or account 
of the medial syllable §. 47, ¢, as odax 1 Sam. “27, 1, and al- 


ways does so in 4p on account of the 4 before which the é would 
be still heavier, as SAN. 


1 pers, sg. “7, ask accord. to §. 1563 TIN Hif. lob 32, 


11 for PINS §. 84, 1. 


In the coarse and relaxed language of the later periods however, the 
— of Hif-il is sometimes left to remain again, just as the similar = of the 


article after a preposition. Yet this resolution is only found (except Kz. 
46, 22 where the part. eb dpba te occurs) in some weak roots vs, which, 


besides the shortening at the beginning §. 206, are also without Qal and, 
therefore, more icregular in Hif-il: srt Ps. 45, 18, plUb ta) 116, 6. 


1 Sam. 17, 47. Ebi binks Js. 52, 5. Even earlier does the language begin 
to treat the + of the 3 pers sg. msc. in 4p as inseparable from the first 


sound of the stems ‘ae or é, as if in compensation of the first radical 
consonant, so that the signs of the persons are placed anew betore this 4, 


this is most frequent in the perfectly isolated Hif-il Syd. to wail, as 
Bo55% Srbon, Spb Jer. 48, 31; besides this, once abo Hif. lob 


24, 21 and in Qal yu Ps, 138, 6. 


2. The end of the verbal stems is much more strongly 
aifected by the postfixes of the perf. and of some persons of 
the imperf., because they are most closely attached. And 
since the verbal formation in general, as distinguished from 
the noun, is a very short and shortened one, all these ter- 
minalions, except a few, have become almost always quite 
toneless. Hence in these formations it depends partly on the 
nature of the last syllable of the stem and on its vowels, 
partly on the nature, beginning, and compass of the postfix ; 
and in the last respect the two chief classes of postfixes must 
be distinguished into those that begin with vowels, and those 
that begin with consonants: 


1) The postfixes that begin with vowels are for the most 
part merely vowels, since —%7 and -fn for —i', -i have be- 
come rare in the imperf. As they draw the last radical con- 
sonant to their syllable, they always recieve the tone if the 
vowel in the preceding syllable is not strong enough to re- 
main ({. 60), but they become toneless as soon as ever this 
preceding vowel resists and maintains itself, only ihat the ge- 
neral laws of the tone do not even in that case permit the 
long terminations zn and én to be toneless ¢. 34. 


a) The first case happens in most stems, since ‘the greater 
number have a _ short, or merely accented , vowel in the last 
syllable; viz. @ of the last syllable is so resolved, as ans: 
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TTAMD; 3m32:73N32; moreover e (§. 46) asmm>:tam>, imperf. 
Nif- al onsie! ona, intrans. Qal NV lastly o §. 46, as 
imperf. Qal sin" 2 an2), Intrans. "Oar TOP! ATP. It is only 
very seldom that’ this obscure, firmer vowel maintains itself, being chan- 
ged into uv §. 48, as "733Nn before the pause, Ru. 2, 8 and, as is still 
easier, with the tone at the same time retracted Ds aapws Ex. 18, 26 
(§. 197). From 2nd rad. gutt. »qmujm Ez. 16, 33 from the imperf. Qal 
$hw 7 whereas we always find n>yp" because the o is no longer pre- 
served in this root Syn .. These are remarkable, ;4-NM Prov. 1, 
22. the 2 pl. msc. imperf. Qal for 995 7 accord, to §. 73. From FON, 
IAN, ON are formed ADONS : q358 , AON accord. to §. 269, the 
sound e disappearing in the new férmation by means of affixes at the 
end accord. to §.76. And even from the intrans. Sor, Sam §. 270 
now AMM, Lise In the 1 pers. sg., however, ¢ always remains on 
account of the x, In the pause, however: the tone returns 
and again introduces the vowel of the last syllable of the 
stem, and lengthens il (f. 131), as mana, 12nd, AY, 3ah>, 
abpp’. 

b) A strong, resisting vowel is only found in the ordi- 
nary roots in ‘HiE-tL, as DMI, AHI: AMI, WHI, 
FIBA 5 SEW: Iau. But in two classes of weak roots 
this must occur in all stems except the intensivé ones, viz. 
first in the ‘> in which there is always an immutable long 
vowel in the place of the 2nd rad., as DP, NB, m2, Dp, 
Mid]: 2p, TNA, AM, WApN, 14903, but naps. Secondly 
in the similar 35 1), because the short ‘vowel also of the last 
syllable here is supported by the reduplication which beco- 
mes perfectly audible before the new syllable, as 120, 22 ", 
1Z57, 1207 from 25, 345, 2072, 25°; the last vowel which is 
lengthened by the tone often becomes short again before dis- 
tinct reduplication, as in the perf. Hif-fl and Nif-al ISOM, 
7252 more frequently than 129%, "202 Ez. 26, 2. From uit. 
with weak reduplication accord. to {. 120, mw perf. Qal, but 
on account of “, Mom, imperf. intrans. aan Ez. 24, 10 f., 
and with », 295% perf. Hif. Nevertheless the last syllable is 
sometimes found with the tone in the perf. Qal, Jer. 4, 13. 
Psy 3,,-2:. 994 226%). 

1) The simple form i. e. the perf. Qal, is however not unfrequently 
found resolved, as 377 5 just as without termination 75 Oat. 


But rarely any other form , as Hif. Dwr Mich. 6, 13. Ez. 3, 15. 
and the poetical pI. 


2) So also with 19, though rarely, Se, 26, 22. 40, 15. Num. 13, 
' 323 but the Mss. vary. 


The bringing forward of the reduplication into the Ist rad. §. 217, 5 
usually ceases before postfixes : yet it also remains not unfrequently in 
such a manner that the 2nd rad. is then either doubled at the same time, 
as the imperf. 955" Hif., :m5° Hof. qm. intraus. Qal Num, 14, 35, of 

vee ree . re 
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gives up this reduplication, as fans Ps, 102, 28, Asp" from sp , amps 
imperf. Hif. Dt. 1, 44, erty. Hof. [ob. 19, 23. arts ert. Nif. Cant, 1, 6. 
Since then the imperf. 'Nif. and the intrans. Qal are often thus identical 
in sound, accordingly, both these verbal stems in general are very fluctu- 
ating and convertible in many of these roots (§. 246), as Spa and ie 
to be light, mmy and pp to be terrified, bw. and py to be 5 rs 
p42 imperf. p55, 17039 accord. to §. 277 and pa, oa pl. 12°35 and 
nay". It is much rarer, on the other hand, for the short vowel ‘(as in 
an ordinary root) to be resolved without any‘trace of the original redu- 
plication of the 2nd rad., without the reduplication coming forward into 
the first rad., but in that case a full syllable must ways go before as a 
support for the voice, and it happens for the most patt in Nif., if it rather 
isolates itself and appears to become a simple verbal stem like an>, as 
303 fem. sg. (§. 240) Ez. 41, 7, mips to loathe and also pa. Iob 
10, I, mpl to be poured out Js. 19, 3" nbt3 to melt Jdgs. 5, 5" Pdr 
to ‘apread Gen. 9, 19, instead of which nxb3 pl. 10, 18, as this appears 

‘ to be the easiest method before d; very seldom in the imperf. Qal, as 
7333 let us confound accord, to §. 293 from yaa, - and amt" om nin 
Gen."11, 6 f. Cf. on the other hand in pause Js. 64, 1 f. 


286 c) The whole of this formation, however, must be par- 
ticularly modified in the roots >. In the genuine Hebrew 
formation the last sound é€ or a falls away here without a 
ee before the vowel of the postfixes which press upon it 

222), as 15a 3 pl. perf. Qal from mba, 1532, “23n 3 pl. msc. 
oe 2 fem. sg. imperf. Qal from mba", “yoaty 3 pl. perf. from 
moat. The 3 fem. sg. however would not be distinguished 
by the mere termination 4, for which reason the hard t is 
attached to, the vocalic ending d of the stem §. 209, as no3 
not with an immutable long ¢d in the last syllable ; but the d 
which usually forms this person in Hebrew has generally at- 
tached itself a second time to this femine formation, so that 
a distinct double feminine formation comes together (cf. {. 367), 
as nba, sinb32 1), and the simple mba is very rare (oad. 
before suffixes ¢. 310) Lev. 25, 21. 26, 34. Jer. 13, 19. 2Kgs. 

9, 37 K’tib. — Together with these genuine Hebrew for- 
mations, however, we find a mode of formation produced, by 
the influence of Aramaic, only rarely and in poetry, bywhich 
the ae (ai) returning as 3 rad. and resisting the final vowel 
recieves the tone (6 222), dew therefore becomes dju, as 
aroun imperf. Qal Iob 12, 6; also 3 sg. fem. perf. 70n a) 
before -zi7 the tone yields : yet the @ can still remain before 
“if only a light syllable goes before pv7an Qal Js. 21, 12. 
33, 7 cf. aq: Dt. 8, 13, but not so 7973H Piel Is. 
40,18. © 4 
1) Sometimes the roots NS imitate even these peculiarities as well 
in the attachment of the simple n, a8 nN 4p Js. 7, 14. Jer. 44, 
23. Gen. 33, 11 (which is once imitated even by a root ending in 
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nm, as mmDws Nif, Js. 23, 15) as also in the repetition of the 
feminine termination, in which case we do not find SNIP. like 
rtm 33 but, because yp still makes its sound heard, MON AP» 
asthe weakened form nN. returns beforehand into the more 
living and full TIN or neop again, and to such a form the 
repeated ending d must now ‘atch itself toneless; thus mnsd53 
Nif, 2Sam. 1, 26 with a short vowel accord. to §. 60, mnesnnt ' 
--Hif. Jos. 6, 19 with a long vowel at a small pause. — Besides 
N97 for andr accord. to §, 280 a late form Ez. 28, 16. Jer. 8, 11. 
2) In the same manner the very ancient srt Ex. 1, 16 from “Tt 
§. 279 for the usual nnn. For this formation is properly the 


primitive one in Hebrew, though not preserved in the ordinary 
language. 


The tone rests on all final syllables in pause, if the third 
radical is expelled ; only rarely does the tone retreat even 
here, as 155 in pause, following 15>, for the sake of variety 
in words of the same sound Ps. 37, 20. cf, §. 132. The form 
mn2a however, as it is perfectly equal to the normal one 


mand, is always changed into mn>a; we find mnp2 Nif. even 
in a smaller pause Js, 3, 26. 


2) The postfixes which begin with consonants (n-, m3 287 
bn™, 7n7 3 °N7, 137 in the perf. , and 71) in the imperf.) are 
most closely attached to the stem without any sound between, 
and they have therefore all become toneless (except the two 
heavy ones [2n™, 3m) as the tone can remain upon the uwse- 
parated final syllable of the stem, as nan>. It depends 
upon this close attachment, however, that. 


a) the vowel in the preceding syllable cannot any longer 
extend itself freely, but is strongly compressed. The o indeed 
must remain 6 in tone according to §. 45, asm:bp, mghan 
and only becomes 0 out of tone, as pn up. Bat ‘the é does 
not remain long as in the final syllable, ‘but contracts itself 
into a shorter sound ; but that according to {. 46 is not é 
but a because the tone falls in most persons upon the se- 
cond syllable, and é according to rule is not accented. Thus 
nan>, Cnan> from Piel an>, also 12923, nsom from the 
intrans, yon; in the imperf. Piel, where the sound ’e is in gee 
neral more constant accord. to §. 274, the é can nevertheless 
remain even with “4 before the single termination 727 which 
however begins with a soft sound, as ma323n lob 27, 4; on 
the other hand Nif. m2928n Jer. 24, 2;"and Qal : nribn from 
son §. 271; always possible in pause with a (f. 133)' in Nif. 
and Piel, as Js. 13, 16. 18. 28, 3 (on the contrary é in Piel 
Prov. 24, '2). 3 as last rad. coalesces with the postfix 72, as 7234pn 
Ez. 32, 16; the reduplication is however often wanting here 
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as at the end of a word ({. 118) especially in pause, as m2a9n 
Ruth 1, 3 and m22Nn pause Js. 60, 4 both Nif.; Ps. 71, 28 
in many editt. (The reduplication very seldom ceases in this 
way in 39, as 15m: 3 pl. perf. Hif. accord. to many editt. for 
abit 1 Sam. 3, 2). — Even the / of Hif-il is not found here, 
but Hif. shows its original resemblance to Piel in having @ 
also in the penult, as nans5, tanans7, but é in the im- 
perf. as m2an2m; but on account ‘of putt. m9am from 933 
Ps. 119, 171. " From NS on the other hand'é is always 
found instead “ot this @, because in them the sound e beco- 
mes at once lengthened before x and forms a simple syllable 
({. 85), as MX intrans. Qal, tanxay Piel, snxxin Aif. — 
From a gutt. as 3 rad, naw Qal, nyu ‘Hif., pbh-bal's) always closely 
attached; the guttural pronunciation ‘is only resolved’ before the soft 4 
in a syllable losing the tone. as T1IWIW with suffix §.74. But oa 
the termination >— of 2 pers. sg. fem. as a hard sound, the hardest gut- 
tural can even remain without a vowel, as mnnp> 1 Kgs. 14, 3. Jer. 13, 
25; we usually find nsw even Dag. lene remisinlag contrary to §. 173, 


as the @ is hardly heard ; yet mnip rir) without Dag. lene also belongs here 
Gen. 30, 15. 20, 16; with n>, nieap or MRAP §. 165. 


-b) But there are stems in which there is an originally 
long, immutable vowel before the last rad., viz. most of those 
from %3 in which this vowel is radical ((. 218). Since then 
this vowel first strongly resists being shortened, a foreign 
vowel intrudes between the two syllables which hinders their 
violent collision, and co which the postfixes are attached, as 
they are, in other cases, to the last syllable of the stem. This vo- 
calic ending appears to have been d originally, but has now 
so- varied on account of the distinctions of the vowels of the 
tense exercising an influence here also ({. 268), that 6 is 
found in the perf. and e in the imperf. Yet the language has 
already accommodated itself to a shortening of the radical 
vowel in many cases, so that these separation-vowels find no 
place; this formation is. indeed more in uniformity with that 
of the other verbs, but is a later method, and is manifestly 
only commencing in Hebrew. Particulars are as follows: 


1) In the perf., the vowels of Qal, the lightest and most used form, 
have been regularly shortened, to which is to be added that the prevailing 
vowel here, ¢, is from its nature most easily shortened: therefore Sp , 
nap, map, tonap ete. from xa (. 85) mNa, onxz, seldom 
written without XN isan. 25, 8; the “intransitive stems also,” as wWia, 
nwa, nwa, but manwsz as the o now loses the tone; mg, 13a, 772 
(6S. 143) a being used instead of e in the tone, as above in the ordinary 
Piel and Hif-il, but in a toneless syllable the not only intransitive but at 
the same time ‘radical vowel is again heard distinctly, as ronwe Mal. 3, 


20. “maz however is of a totally different kind § 245. — In Hif, on 


=. : 
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tie other hand the sharp @ regularly maintains itself unshortened. ¢ there- 


fore is interpysed; nevertheless thé # descends sometimes to ¢ before the 
v.48) Ex. 19, 23, as Spry, ning, rarely nysen, tonaps, 


etc. 1), cf. farther §. 289. The usual formation is indeed found and with- 
vut this insertion of the 6, but under great limitation; viz. in forms in 
which a m or 3 as last rad. endeavours to unite with a m or 5 as sign 


of a person (§. 116) as “ST, INIT, WOM in which « in the penult 
is for e again on account of the tune, hence out of the tone Port; 
in this case even Sor-aq (or with suffixes ssps7-) is sometimes writ- 
ten, as if the long vowel which was just compressed out of Dana 
endeavoured to maintain itself still 1 Sam. 17,35, Moreover in xD) as 8 
easily looses its power as consonant and becomes mute after the vowel 
(§. 85), as IDM, nxan (oftener than n&35) Donan, for pooh, 
iu which the vowel ¢ must at once appear even in the tonesyllable be- 
cause it is long in a simple syllable. Besides these cases it is very rare 
in Hif. without Qal, as noon Kx. 20, 25; the latter however is more 


frequent in a new formation which is more favourable for shortening §. 
299. — In ‘Nf. on the other hand there is as yet no beginning of this 
shortened form, and the 6 of the stem often sinks to before the in- 
serted d (§. 48) apparently always immediately before the tone, as 4453, 
"n31D2 Js. 50, 5, on the contrary mnixb3 Ez. 11,117. 20, 34. 41, 43. 
1) smhuwist is remarkable on account of its going over into the 
formation of ‘ Zach. 10, 16 for smiaum vy. 10. 


2) In the Imperf. the e which is always accented before the single 
ending +39 becomes sharpened to ¢, like the é of the roots 55, to whose 


standard it conforms its pronunciation and orthography (§. 288); hence 
some editt. write the 5 twice after the sharpened vowel Ez. 13, 19. Zach. 


1, 17. Moreover, the inserted vowel maintains itself much more con- 
stantly in the imperf. than in the perf.; it is regularly found even in Qal, 
as MIAPN OF TVIPN also 43729 5 only mikan as in the perfect 
with a mute x; Hif. sen Mich. 2, 12, instead of which however 
we find the remarkable = ob n Jer. 44, 25. contrary to §. 63, as though the 


¢ falls away the syllables are ‘yet not closely attached, this is assisted by the 
soft 5; otherwise the shortened form in Qal must be map , and in Hif. 
rer hPiPz Job. 20, 10. wiby 

re tos 


The stems of the ¥9, whose last syllable ends in a pro- 
perly double consonant, arrive by another way at the same 
insertion of the 6 1) in the perf. and é in the ‘mperf. For 
the 2nd and 3rd rad. here form a thick mass 2), a redupli- 
cation of the sound, which at the end of a word indeed is 
not distinct enough, but which is always prominently audible 
before postfixes. Jt would not, however, be at all audible 
if the postfixes beginning with a consonant were closely at- 
tached, and therefore a firm vowel intrudes between the ad- 
verse syllables by which also the mass of the double sound 
becomes audible. a, Zz and u (the last two accord. to §. 47, 
c) are always found as toneless vowels before the reduplica-: 
lion according as the pure sound a@ or 1, u, lies originally in 
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fae formation of stems. Thus Qal, niad.5), tanino, imperf. 
son from 39, 353; Alif. nzon, imperf. S3"bnn from Son, 
st ; Nif. “nib p3 from bps or “bps {. 276. An example of 
al Tntrane: Qal is men 1 Sam. 3, 11 which is indeed formed 
from 5&2, but in such a manner that the intrans. sound z 
intrudes instead of @ §. 270. The omission of the reduplica- 
tion and, therefore, of the inserted vowel also is only found 
in cases "where the reduplication is brought forward accord. 
to §. 217 b, as mona Nif. Jer. 22, 23, though the redupli- 
cation of the 1st rad. is wanting there, as it = a gutt. It is 
especially frequent in intrans. Oal as mom Jer. 19, 3, and 
mankn 49, 2. mipan Zach. 14, 12 which proceed ’ through 
Nif-al first to intrans. Qal accord. to §. 246, from nx}, nx3, 
any to burn, 721, p73, pia. to languish. Very ‘rarely 
without reduplication at the fesinaiie , as 229m Num. 17, 28. 
1) Only Mich. 2, 4 s95u}5 Nif., perhaps to imitate the sound of la- 
mentation more nearly. 
2) For it is very seldom that the double sound here resolves itself 
into its parts, by which the formation becomes regular and does 
not require the inserted vowel, as TTS Dt. 2, 35. 
3) It is to be observed that the termination sp;— of the Ist pers. sg. 
perf. can nevertheless recieve the tone, as smanw Dt. 32, 41. Js. 
44, 16. Ps. 116, 7, ag ok) 2 pers. sg. msc. Ps, 90, 8 has also the 
tone at the end. 


3 as last rad. is only lost in the very much used yna to 
give in the n of the signs of the persons §. 113, but in this 
root regularly, as =nn3 ‘1), fnn3. 

1) We even find ares for it once 2Sam. 22, 41, cf. the entire form 


Ps. 18, 41. This great mutilation is precisely in this root least 
remarkable, cf. §. 273. 


288 c) The roots +5 have still preserved their original vocalic 
ending ae entire before the postfixes beginning in consonants 
in both tenses alike {. 279; nevertheless there are many pe- 
culiarities in particulars : 1) the Jong sound é = ae still in- 
deed prevails in the perf. but has also very often been re- 
duced to the simple ¢ accord. to §. 149; viz. regularly in the 
most used and attrited form, in Qal, a nvba, tna, not 
so often in Piel, Hif., Nif. and Hitp., as “nbs and amb 
and not at all od the rarer forms Pual and Hof-al, as ny : 


i . 
fe 


termination ra i the e which 1 1S always accented here is always 

compressed into a sharp é, as m2"4n, hence ° is sometimes 

omitted in the writting Iob 5, 12 (which is very rare with 

the long vowels of the perf. in an accented syllable) and 3 

ey be even doubled after the sharp vowel Mich. 7, 10, cf. 
287 
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1) But from 15W to rest §. 222 we still have anys Job 3, 26; 
nevertheless the 3 pl. row Lam. 1, 5, becanse two @ or 4 come 


together here and nothing’ separates them §. 53. 91. The imperf. 
however follows the usual form , sows, pl. wun. 


In this very respect the NX> imitate the <> most easily 
and frequently. The persons of the imperf. which end in =~ 
always do so, as miN45pnr Qal, rarely even without &, as 
mn Qal from xiv3 Ru. 1, 14; the mode of writing Bae 
- for : ma NaN Nif. shows the transition , Jer. 50, 20 QO” fi 
Moreover, the perf. Nif. regularly takes é in the last syllable 
for d, as MN¥2 compared with the 3 pers. sg. 8&3 without 
termination. Other transitions are rarer and later” in date, as 
"N22 Qal, where x has still remained in the writing Ps. 119, 
101, and mains Fiitp. 1 Sam. 10, 6. 

‘2 Even “applied to a gutt. sy, as mi msan Ez. 16, 50, but it is 
at the same time favoured by the’ assonance, as also in TID 
tmperat, for Many together with TaN Cant. 3, 11. 

It is a remarkable sign how the very ‘short stems try to Jengthen 
themselves again (S., 206) that instead of san 3 fem. sg. imperf. Qal and 
“wan 2 fem. sg. myan may be used even “with the personal termina- 
tions of the perf. (whence probably qynVian with Suffix Iob 22, 21) or 
with the toneless dh §. 293 mnxan from nxan Dt. 33, 16; “ANan 
1 Sam. 25, 34 Q’r’. The only thing ‘like it is nian (she calls) for san 
poetical Prov. 1, 20. 8, 3. 


3) In all verbal forms in which the tone is retracted by means of 289 
these or other postfixes, the foretone vowel also disappears §. 36 ff. Thus: 
2nd, nan; Spy, papy; 203, APZoN. In torpy pert, Hif. 

e is otlea’ "retained as Heeting vowel (6. 10) before the sicone ¢ and for 

the distinction of tense, as nip, though slso nia prt5 while in v9 

a is always found, nizon from Son. If this = of "Hif, however comes 

in this manner before a gutt. as 1 rad., then instead of the fleeting @ full 

short a is used with weak reduplication of the following gutt. (accord. 

to §.70, 1), as nis 7. mint as these roots are disposed to lengthen 
j 


themselves at the beginning. 

If the vowel is ‘dropt in this manner from * as 1 rad., 
its soft sound isso drawn back upon the following consonant 
which has lost the tone, that z is rather sounded with it than 
a, which Z again becomes é ina simple syllable accord. to 
§. 48, as envy » NWI, Psd, Tw (the last three with 
suff.) Ps. 2, 7. 69, 36 from wa, eh in pause U4, 35%; 
very rarely "does a remain Ez. 35, 10. In the same manner 
Nas 2 rad. takes the weaker e (6. 70) instead of a when it 
loses the tone, which e can be further changed in.a com- 
pound syllable into z accord. to §. 47, a3 this is regularly 
found in the verb $xw (in pause Sw), as Mn>nw 1Sam. 12, 
13; and with suff. TROND , Hif. pads 1Sam. 1, 20. 28. 
Jdgs. 13, 6; in a simple syllable with suif. TINW Gen. 32,18. 
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The only cases in which the foretone vowels remain are: ca) in the 
form yiv1 3 pl. perf. Qal, because the short vowel of the last syllable 


rather ‘disappears before the short accented terminations of the perf. «, 
wz, and that form in dn is exceedingly rare. — 6) In the imperf. Nif, 
the d@ of the furetone has become heavier, because Nif. in general as a 
reflexive and passive form has not so much lightness; it remains even be- 
fore heavy terminations, as qy972w" Dt. 4, 26. Ps. 37, 9, and before suf- 


fixes in the same way, as fe hy pi inf. Ez. 21, 29. 
votvine 


According to §. 41 f. the vowel which disappears as fore- 
tone before the light %, z, may remain in a simple syllable 
before the heavy terminations of the imperf. Zz and én for 
and # (and the suffixes like these), and indeed a and e gene- 
rally remain, as FANIP2, PINT, pataw® Gals jaans. Nif.; 
but seldom out of pause, cf. 71935°m without pause Gen. 32, 
20 with 72927 Ps. 58, 2, and even in pause never in Piel 
(on account of the strong emphasis at the beginning) before 
suffixes, as jinzwm Num. 5, 3. Seldom too (and never before 
suffixes) does the o of the imperf. Qal remain, as j24sp3 
Ruth 2, 9. Jos. 24, 15. 


NEW MODES FROM THESE TWO VERBAL FORMS. 


I. Jussive, imperative, and cohortative, from the im- 
perfect, cf. §. 266. | 

1. The jussive is the emphatic expression of the will 
that something be done. It is therefore distinguished from the 
uinperf. only by a shorter, more hurried pronunciation, the stress 
of the voice being rather withdrawn from the end, and the 
end of the form being therefore shortened. ‘The particular 
effects of this, however, are ouly partially observable, and 
in Aramaic have been progressively lost entirely: 


1) In the many persons which end in the 3 rad., the 
shortening must show itself in the stem itself. But in a 
strong verb, in which two compound syllables generally come 
together and in which the vowel in the last syllable is very 
simple, the rutes for the tone {.34 and those for the accented 
vowels §. 45 ff. do not permit any further shortening of the 
last syllable whatever; in //zf. only is the ? {. 252 regularly 
reduced to the short suund Zz which on account of the tone 
{. 46 becomes é, as jzw let him make to dwell! xxin let 
her bring forth! Gen. 1, 10. 24. Ps. 7, 6. lob 11, 14. In 
weak roois, however, the shortening is for the most part 
much easier and more regularly distinguishable; for 


a) a greater distinction can be at once established in the 
roots with 3 rad. gutt. by the é of the last syllable being re- 
gularly changed to a, as moar Hif., mewr Piel. 5377 is 


probably Qal for 7°", Dag. lene still remaining, Ps. 7, 6. 


on ae TR Rice et 3 
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b) The very long and at the same time radical vowel of the 
last syllables of 4 inQal, Hif. and Nif., can be so shortened that 
the tone falls upon the penult, becanse it is a sunple syllable, 
as IUN7 DN Lf. from 373n (ne reduc!) 1Kgs. 2, 20; this 
great shortening, however, is not the usual one, especially if 
no close syllable goes before on which the retracted tone can 
rest, as SN in the example above (cf. 297); unless the tone is 
retracted on account of a closely attached word at the end 
accord. to §. 198, in which case this great shortening is al- 
ways possible, as 81723" Qal from 3107 2Sam..19, 38. Iob 
22,28. In general, the tone remains on the last syllable, and 
with it the tone yowels, which are nevertheless shorter than 
the radical ones; thus Qa/ tp. from 1p, in some places 
t=p7, Gen. 27, 31. Jdgs. 6, 18. 2Sam. 19,38 (4 pers. eg.) 
Prov. 9, 4. 16, which is not so much shor tened (but still 
written without .) and is usually found where the form is 
more independent, but occurs even without that condition; 
Hf. pr from tap. From siz accord. to §. 85 always 
R21, 8275 but from 54° §. 246 slill shorter 54> Prov. 30, 
6, in patise 01m Job 40, 32. 

c) The distinction is most uniformly sensible in all stems 
of 5, for here the final ¢ of the last syllable easily admits 
a distinct shortening. As the tone is withdrawn, the final 
é first looses its sharp sound and becomes a common é in a 
simple syllable i. e. & accord. to §. 48, and secondly this é 
‘having become quite powerless easily falls away entirely. The 
former of these two possibilities seldom occurs here, as 
sarin~>e Jer. 17, 17; the second is prevalent, as oD>m from 
moan, on Ps. 141, 8, Prov. 22, 24 from masn accord. to 
§. 120, Piel; Qal, 37° ‘Gen. 1, 92 from 727", ‘the e still re- 
taining the tone in the sudden shortening accoril. to §. 46, though 
we also find N72 in which it is changed into €3 with ond 
rad. guit. 90", In; before a gutt. as Ist rad., @ intrudes 
for z accord. to §. 78, so that Qal and Hif. are of the same 
sonnd, as iim, 727, 929 from mynn, mm., >z2 in the last - 
of which the full forms’ of the imperk, in Qai and Hif. are 
also alike; the z only remains before the harder m of some 
roots accord, to §. 80, as 74° (in which even the Dag. lene 
still remains {. 173), 4m, Sint, while the full form en in 
Qal is the same as that of Hi. ; from 73 at the same time, 
am and "19 accord. to f. 98 from mr, in pause "Mm accord. 
to §. 131, cf. farther {, 297; x2 once Gen. 41, 33, N at-, 
tracting the tonevowel accord. to ‘, 733 Hf, mp? Gen. 9, 27, 
yn accord. to §. 29, 127, mam ({. 78) Neb. 13, 14 Nif. an 
from : moan Js. 47, 3. N57 from mag: Lévy. 9, 6 2. From se 
at the same time, b> ‘Qal from ay es ’ Hif. from =, 
root mtu:. It is not seldom however that the entire forin 
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is again found, as the language gradually looses this dis- 


291 


tinction; this is especially frequent in the 3rd pers., as “Xn 


let it appear ! / Gen. 1, 9 mwy> let him do 41, 34. Iob 3, 9. 
But where the shortened form occurs, and does not arise from this cause or 
from the one explained §. 296 f., there the weak vowel e is lost by apocopa- 
tion, this is especially easy in = 7 for TT, but is still very rare. Gen. 


49, 17. 


1) This é is regularly changed in Aramaic into ¢ (§. 49) which change 
begins to appear in Hebrew also in the late periods: 72n with 


the tone drawn quite back in pause, Jer. 18, 23; cf. “Sum 3, 6. 
and nf; as imperat, Qal for sar Js. 26, 20. — mis: 1 also 
Jos. 9, 24 may be explained accord. to §. 296 f.; otherwise ¢ is 
very seldom found for é, Gen. 26, 29 (where however pr if goes 
before) and Dan. 1, 13. 

2) man Ps. 109, 13. 14 (cf. Gen. 7, 23), appears to be shortened 
from Nif. sre" in such a manner that the ¢@ which has only arisen 
as foretone has been also shortened at the same time. 


2) The persons which end in 41:7 or 9:7 drop the 3; 
only in Heb., because the nasal is very frequently dropt even 
without this cause §. 282, this is no longer a prominent dis- 
tinction. In the persons which end in-727, no further. dis- 
tinction of the jussive is possible, except that the > attach 
the 27 to their shortened forms, from which it follows at 
the same time that the inserted vowel, §. 287, b, then falls 
away, as jriin Qal Ez. 16, 55. mban : 245) Ps. 48, 12; 
although even this gradually ceases. 


2. The imperative is the highest intension of the jussive, 
the shortest expression of the will that something be done. 
It stands therefore abruptly, as interjection, at the beginning 
of the sentence; and so little capable is it of being subordined, 
that the subjective negation bx (,07;, me!) is never attached 
to it, but always with the jussive itself, as "an7>x ne sis! 
wyn-dy ne fac! It is moreover only developed for the se- 
cond person as the nearest one to which an immediate com- 
mand can be addressed; and therefore not yet in the pure 
passive stems Pual and Hof-a 11), as the pure passives in ge- 
neral are remoter in use ¢. 251. 


1) The imperat. from Hof-al is only twice attempted in the later 
period, in the passages (which are in other respects also remarkable) 
quoted 259. The imperat. is very frequently formed from Nif. and 
Hitp., however, and in every signification. 


The form therefore proceeds entirely from the jussive ; 
the stem has the same shortening at the end, which here only 
has established ilself in many cases more strongly and power- 
fully; the proper characteristic is the casting away of the sign 
ofthe person m at the beginning, by which the word becomes as 
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short and emphatic as possible; the derivation from the imperf. 
remains nevertheless distinctly evident by the internal vocali- 
zation of the imperf. §. 269 being preserved unaltered, and 
gender and number are still sufficiently distinguished by the 
verbal terminations which are retained. In particulars, how- 
ever, many new changes are produced by this greatest 
shortening ; . | 


1) In the stems in which n is prefixed without close at- 
tachment §. 283, 1, it falls away again without any further - 
consequences; thus Pzel an> (from aman); @ is, however, 
sometimes found in the last syllable for é, and with other 
than gutt. as abd Ps. 55, 10. anp Ez. 37, 17, although we 
still have 2, 733 always. The pl. 1272 etc. 


2) In all stems which begin with an externally attached 
t, this aspirate, which was before expelled after the signs of 
the persons ({. 283, 2), always returns again; thus a) Hf, 
ano; from 19, pr, Nah, but pl. accord. to §. 290, 2 is 
Nan, Ww prt, wes, the nasal only having fallen away 
from -ién. Before gutt! nuan, pl. smuan.— b) Nif. 
on2, gutt. mur; but the tone is sometimes entirely drawn 
’ to the penult, as swt Ex.23, 21. 2 Kgs. 6, 9, which formation 
is easily possible according to the laws of the tone, but for 
which the jussive has become too torpid }). — c) Hitp. 
snant; with regard to the last vowel, cf. {. 257. 

1) There is a remarkable, still greater shortening of this imperat. by 
which even the s; at the beginning falls away and the stem is 
reduced to the most rapid pronunciation (§. 277); this however is 
only found in the pi. “IZap3 assemble yourselves, for AAPA 
Joel 4, 11. Js. 43, 9. Jer. 50, 5. _ 

3) In Qal, there is no further difficulty in shortening 
the msc. sg. and fem. pl., as 3n3, man2 from andn, 
mahon, intrans. 593, m2544 from d33n; from ist rad. gutt., 
. ‘tig (f. 70) even if the full syllable had é, as min from min, 
e only in 358, where & stands before a gutt., and “ay; 
all that is new and remarkable is that the roots which end in a gutt. can 
shorten the termination =5— to the mere consonant -z, because the gutt. 
(§. 70) itself easily assumes the weak vowel with which the z must be 
pronounced (§. 29), as zw Gen. 4, 23 shortened from 2972) , and 
hence weap Ex. 2, 20 for SNIP > PP: since x in such a concur- 
rence more easily takes the vowel entirely to itself accord. to §. 75, and 
in that case its e; in which, however, the short 2 again characterises the 
verb, and the imperat. 


But in the msc. pl. and fem. sg. there arises an impor- 
tant difficulty in the formation here, because, after the casting 
away of nm at the beginning e. g. from ian 5n, the first two | 
consonants of the word are left without a vowel. First there- 


11 
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fore a weak Z, the nearest vowelsound, is pronounced with 
the ist rad. accord. to §. 66, as 12>, °3M> and in the same 
manner from the intrans. sb 73 5 ; and many traces prove that 
this z is very hurried, as a ‘vowelsound only assumed from 
necessity, for the syllable remains open, and it is very rare 
for Dag. lene to follow (Js. 47, 2. Jer. 10, 17); a gutt. as 1 
rad. takes Z, contrary to §. 79, as 995M, aN, IIA, Wok 
(very seldom e, as pwn Js. 47, 2); from 2 rad. gutt. we find 
even MW once, Job 6, 22 with Z, usually "IMD, ApS, 
VINW , sONw path with open syllables §. 168; but & ss As 
15, the o of the 2 rad. in mmy making itself again pee 

from 3 rad. gutt. Indu, cyaw, and with ans fear ye 
1 Sam. 12, 24 for 1Ny> accord. to §. 82, which rapid pronun- 
ciation is just suited for the imperat. Only rarely does the 
original active 6 of the 2 rad. endeavour to preserve itself in 
such a manner that it appears again with the first rad. in- 
stead of the nearest vowel ((. 66), as fem. "247, 1759 from 
yo, Toy Jdgs. 9, 10. Zef. 3, 14. “mop. §. 169. 


The ‘bp in going from the impert. to the imperat. loose 
their first rad. entirely, because it is already lost in 577, 
yom (§. 271), as 197), 32, 2; yet ° as 1 rad. has often 
been preserved in the imperat. from the form p27 in which 
the sound of the 1 rad. has maintained itself much stronger 
as z, thus 837, WI) Dt. 33, 23, but we also find 04 2, 24, 
and Ww in 5 ‘from. ‘an earlier form ws" (cf. inf. const. nv) 
1, 21. px 1Kgs. 18, 34 and px 2Kgs. 4, 41. The pl. of 
all these 155, 120, fein: sg. "205; on the oiler hand, if the 
1 rad. ig preserved , 1py?; fem. pl. m23y, the é maintaining 
itself in the shorter word contrary to 23 wn {. 287.— From the 
Nb on the other hand which have 6 in ‘the imperf. accord. to 
§. 272, the imperat. is derived anew accord. to strong forma- 
tion , as 228, ax beside DoNn, “W2Nn. 

1) 3°" Jdgs. 5, 13 cannot be imperat. accord. to the connexion of 


this passage; the perf. alone suits the sense, and one may either 
read S20 Or consider 37) as the shorter pronunciation (contrary 


to §. 231) for Lig 


The 5p which may still retain their 1 rad. in the imperf. 
or at any rate only resolve it without suffering the form to 
be further mutilated, always retain the ) in the imperat., as 
2, 159, pl. 1902, A732, 252; but the more constantly they 
resolve the 3 and ‘become like the “5 by pronouncing the last 
syllable with a@ or é instead of 6 ({. 273) the more rarely 
can 3 return in the imperat.: Wa, SW, Nw, Gm, pl. 190, Nw, 
nan, fem. sg. "np Ez. 37, 9; instead of 13 we have 1a Jos. 
379 with the vowel striving to go hack (§. 197). And still 
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more extraordinarily we find Nw? Ps. 10, 12. In the same 
manner Mp from mp> accord. to {. 273, but also n mp> again 
Ex. 29,. 1. 


From 99, ad Qal, Snn Hif., tian Nif. In the same 
manner from 13 pn Hif., pi. 7a%prt f. without inserted 
vowel 27;2f, sometimes: too still shorter awn Ez. 21, 35. 
Qal however does not sound tp as we would’ expect from 
pn, but the short word extends itself somewhat again and 
Recouie: mp, na Jos. 7, 10 or is even written 1p, nan. 
In the same manner 23°5, ‘= from the roots described §. 245. 
Pl. fem. 23 always without the inserted vowel; it is also 
sometimes formed from that sg. 122p Js. 32, 9. — Fem. sg. 
12131 725 Mich. 4, 10. 13; the second has é instead: of wz, for euphony. 


The formation of the > is already clear from §. 290, c: 292 
but the relation of the two formations which are possible ac- 
cord. to §. 290, c varies somewhat here. In the longer stems, 
the utter falling away of the final vowel is indeed possible: 
viz. usual in a aod and Nif., as sans Dt. 2, 24, also fre- 

Piel, as oa accord. to as 79, 2. Ex. 9, 1. 


44, 5; in At on the other hand, the last vowel never falls 
away because the word would become too short and indis- 
tinguishable; there remains therefore T7124, 2D , 8o that 03 


1 Iwi imperat. Hif. Ps. 39, 14 for 93 from a §. 70. 


2) 7 is ; always preserved as second rad. in this root in Aramaic; and 
hence in later Hebrew, RT imperf. for ahi Koh. 11, 5, a 


strongly Aramaic pronunciation, the 3 rad. = having been changed 
accord. to §. 280 into x, the root therefore may be now formed 
like 19, as DIP; the indistinct vowelsound at the beginning instead 
of the ¢ of the foretone is also Aramaic. — Also sas part. in 
the later period. 


3. The cohortative is a peculiar kind of the jussive and 293 
imperative, in which the effort of the mind, the dzrectzon 
of the will toa special object, is rendered emphatically and 
very externally prominent. For it attaches to itself the i 
which in a noun denotes the direction to a place, and which 


14* 
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expresses in this mode of the verb the direction of the will. 
The cohortative is most frequently and properly used in the 
jirst person only, in which in fact the effort which results 
rather from deliberation, which urges on one’s own tardy will, 
is more appropriate than the short, quick command !), as 
mats det me then sing! 392 let us then go! This form 
is very rare in the other persons, and is only occasionally 
used in third pers. by the Poets, as mNiam let it come! Js. 
5, 19. Ps. 20, 4; rather oftener with the imperative to 
make. it more urgent, but even in it seldom in the longer 
stems, as 190 Piel pray tell! 2Kgs. 8, 4. cf. lob 33, 5, 
more in Qal, as mpoN Num. 11, 16, but even in Qal met 
frequent and in part constant in very short imperatives of 
weak stems only ({. 206), as mwa, mpw Gen. 27, 26, man, 
cf. p. 162; maw, m3" see page 163; also phir san; con- 
stantly in ar) go! "and rast come on! which are used as 
interjections. 


1) Hence the same longer, extended form is also used in the first 
person imperative in Sanscrit (for there is a great resemblance be- 
tween it and that form in Hebrew) in distinction to the 2nd and 
3rd pers., to express ones own determination and urging oneself, 
as béddhdni, bédha, bédhatue — In Arabic the modus emphati- 
cus corresponds to it. 


294 This vowel -d, as an added, external termination, is ge- 
nerally loosely attached to the ‘word, not so strongly and 
close as the terminations of the persons f 285; but the merely 
accented vowels of the last syllable are too short to remain, 
and as a, e,o thus disappear, that d- takes the tone, as 
rT yigkt from sak §.272,: 218 from “vary Piel, Mande from 
SHDN Qal, and 293 from apa cf. §. 168, ‘although also 
SATIN , MIN from. ATDRN , TAN; ‘the o however sometimes 
maintains itself in a fleeting sound ({. 58), as mpwe 1 Kgs. 
19, 20, and before a gutt. Je. 27, 101). In the imperative 
Qal, a new vowel must be thus pronounced with the first 
rad., usually indeed z, as a>uj from the intrans. 22W, MAN, 
299 Tob 33, 5 from 743 or rather 12, on account ‘of the 
as gutt., but the o which has disappeared regularly returns 
at the beginning again accord. to §. 68, as Mand, marty Jer. 
49, 11 from an>, 2t9 1), and it never happens that a. closely 
shut syllable is found here to go before ({. 173). In pause, 
the vowel which is accented returns as in {, 285, @ to its 
place again, as MIN, MAHON , TADw , ATS , ain. — A 
longer, firmer vowel however remains ag ainst the termination 
which thus becomes toneless as in §. 285, hs as TMIIPN, TWIPR, 
7a"ivy ; and although such a vowel was sliorfened in a com— 
pound ‘syllable on account of the jussive or imperative ac-. 
cord. to §. 285 f. yet the original vowel now returns at once 
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in a simple, accented syllable §. 57. 64; even in the imperat. 
Hif. with strong sounds, as a°MD, Ma from 3nd, ar. 
— From y»: 1292 Qal, but also more rapidly 53) accord. 
to §. 285; imperat. “map, qdba-, “7K dra-, the loose -d 
being attached to ~ap, gdb (before Maqgef for 2) without 
any further change ({. 162, 2) Num. 22, 11. 17; 6. 23, 7. 


1) According to the K’t#b, however, the full 6, that is, with the 
tone, sometimes maintains itself, as mM pwe Js. 18, 53; instead of 


which the Q’ré will have MOPWN. In the same way in the impe- 
rat. maid K’tib Jdgs. 9,8. 

On the other hand, where o has been regularly changed on 
account of the gutt. into 2, o cannot return at the beginning, as 
roy} (send, active Qal), and 44373 (sell, act. Qal) as the 
shorter 57) also was permitted in the early language instead of 
9579 ; the same rule holds even in other cases, as ANI pl, tm- 
perat. (call ye) and in pause 4x5), imperf. ypSuis ; ‘whereas e 
returns in such cases because it is nearer to a, aS Nx, 1y7w A 

2) It is to be observed, however, that these and other vocalic ter- 
minations (§. 285, 6) of the short imperat. Qal from 4'y and yy 
sometimes, and especially in poetry, occur with the tone again, 
viz. in hurried diction, as syivj, fem. sg» %37U Ps. 6, 5. 7, 7. 
116, 73 pl. 995 Js. 441, 23; ‘even alternately ; first more hurriedly 
say, then more composedly 559 Jdgs. 5, 12. On the other 
hand in prose Ru. 4, 1. - 


The > never attach this -d to iheir vocalic termination 


eee gee 


tical form §. 286; and only in Js. 41, 23 do we find monw2 
Hitp., -d being actually attached without the tone to the 
jussive ymvj2 v.10. In the X> in the same way the cohor- 
tative has no external form; only a8 an exception do we still 
find Sxp5 imperat. Qal Ps. 44, 5, the & taking the vowel be- 
fore the vowel accord. to §. 70 1), and once Jdgs. 9, 29 any 
in pause, in all other places Nx imperat. Qal from xx1. But 
mxian can be formed from 8128, because an immutable vowel 
goes before. — Lastly, this -d cannot be attached in this 
way to any other persons than those which end in the 3rd. 
rad., because all others end in a vowel, as "22, 23N> um- 

perat. fem. sg. and pl. msc. cannot take this postfix. 
1) In the same manner NEN 1Sam. 28, 15 accord. to §. 296 f., 
in which the é weakened out of this ¢ is also to be observed, 

this is seldom found, Ps. 20, 4. | 
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295 From a general survey of these three modes there is yet 
this important conclusion to be drawn, that these three different 
shades of the same mode are particularly distinguished accor- 
ding to the nature of the three persons. The jusszve pre- 
vails for the third person only; it is only used in the second, 
where the imperative is excluded for particular reasons, and 
very rarely in the first 1); the zmperative only for the se- 
cond; the cohortative chiefly and properly for the first only. 
This distinction goes so far, that in the first person, where 
the first verb only of a series has that affixed -d (and it is 
very often sufficient for it to be used once at the beginning) 
the other verbs follow in the simplest form, i. e. in the simple 
imperfect. The syntax, however, must teach the individual 
use of these three closely connected modes. 

1) As NANI 2Sam, 19, 38, which, however, only means, that I 
may die; in the same way Js. 42, 6; also 41, 23 445" where the 
Masoretes, however, wish to read 77493}. = 


II. The two tenses with Vav consequutivum. 


296 The copula 1 azd is prefixed to each of the two tenses 
in such a manner that this union forms a new whole, and 
two new forms accordingly arise. This, the and before the 
event and the tense, is still the simplest connexion according 
to the general character of the language ({. 16): but even 
these two simple elements are more closely bound together in 
a new idea and form, so that the one cannot be without the 
other; both only give the full idea when united. That which 
is really peculiar in this is, that the copula connects the op- 
posite tense to the preceding one, i. e. that which is concieved 
as finished or past, as already existing, is followed by that 
which is concieved as unfinished and being done, and vice 
versd; the imagination therefore advances from what is done to 
what is doing, and from what is doing to whatis done. For what 
is actually past, assumed as a beginning, advances to ever new 
progressive development; that which not yet exists, however, 
when once admitted ascertain, advances, at least in thought, to 
what exists and has come to pass. Qn the one hand, the 
imagination sets out from what is distant and past, descends 
into the present and beholds the ever new consequences, the 
ever new progress of the past, and, as it were, accompanies 
the successive moments as they proceed out of the past; on 
the other, it sets out from what is near, what is unfinished, 
mounts up into the distant reality and calmly anticipates 
their consequences a8 sure and certain. Thus: 


perf. 2.5 f 1. perf. 


imperf. 1. o o 2. imperf. 


- 
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The copula, however, is the indispensable intermediate mem- 
ber without which the connexion would be indistinct; and 
thus it appears that the two tenses, thus closely connected 
by the copula, express indeed the successive consequence of 
the act, of the time (or, which follows from that, of the 
sense) and always refer to a prior beginning, but that both 
refer to an opposite beginning and in an opposite manner. 
In all cases in which the beginning must be made or con- 
cieved with the perf., the imperf. with this copula gives the 
successive consequence, and vice versd; and as various as 
the uses of the perf. and imperf. by themselves may be §. 260- 
266, so various can this successive consequence be in the 
iumperf. or perf., as the syntax must more minutely explain. 
It is equally clear ‘from this that the imagination especially 
rules here, and that this imperf. is properly the imperfect. 
perfecti, this perf. properly the perf. imperfecti; in English: 
thén — said and thén — says. The language has also ex- 
pressed this distinction of the two combinations, and the 
close connexion of copula and tense most distinctly and power- 
fully (although it be not universally so strongly sensible in 
the language as we have it) by changing the tone of the 
whole compounded word; this confpounded imperf., as going 
back into the present, drawing its tone very forcibly back 
from the end, but this comp. perf. as ascending into the dis- 
tance, drawing its tone forcibly forwards to the end. Thus 
arise these forms which are perfectly peculiar to Hebrew and 
which undoubtedly arose before the language existed as a 
separate dialect, which disappear as too imaginative in the 
later languages of this stem, and even in Hebrew in the later 
period, as in Kohelet, are greatly on the decline ). 


1) The Jewish grammarians have called this Vav, because it appa- 
rently changes the signification of the tense, av conversivum, a 
very inappropriate name; it were better to name it Vay relati- 
vum, or, as it will be called below Vay consequutivym imper- 
fecti et perfecti. Concerning a third Vay of consequence see the 
Syntax §. 610. 618. 


1. Vav conseg. imperfecti. The powerful drawing 997 


back of the whole tone of the form from the end first causes 
the copula 4 itself to have a very full and strong sound here, 
it takes @ and doubles the succeding sound, the sign of the 
person, “2; and secondly it causes the proper tone of the 
word to fall on the penult, and the last syllable to be short- 
ened as much as possible. There are however many obstacles 
to this in Hebrew on account of the laws for the tone of 
words {. 34; in general indeed the shortening is greater and 


.more regular here than in the jussive {. 290, especially be- 


cause the “1 furnishes a firm support at the beginning: but 
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wevertheless the tone of the word can only be retracted. a 
ittle in a strong verb, although it may be more so in a weak 
one. The most remarkable cases are the following : 

1) In the persons which end in the third radical, in a strong verb, 
Nif. only can render its last syllable quite toneless, as Sm5%4 although 
it does not always happen Gen. 25, 8. 17. 49, 33. cf. 32, 25; in the same 
way Piel and Hitp, if a gutt. as 2 rad. has entirely lost the reduplication 
(§. 232) as 7722, nw ; Dypnna Dan. 2, 13 on the contrary "97271. 
In Hif. the last syllable is shortened as in §. 290, as nah, apr, 
but the # returns again in a simple syllable before suffixes as in §. 294. 
Before 3 rad. gutt. pass Hif., nmap) Piel, a) bh Nif. — From 
weak roots a) 4p and similar ones accord. to §.271 f. Qal: +274 ; 727) ; 

- E74 Gen. 2, 7; 50, 26. 1 Kgs. 22, 35; sraxhy, yytr, but also Soye4 
with permanent & Gen. 31, 15. 2Kgs. 9, 34, ara ‘too sometimes re- 
mains with the tone on the ultimate, Gen. 28, 16. 1 Sam. 18, 30 because 
such forms with ? in the tonesyllable are against the general nature of the 
sounds §. 46; Hif. constantly, as S207, 72173, y384 Jdgs. 8, 16, 
prmAi. NX asl rad. therefore is more easily mute, as a3 for 25874 
1 Sam. 15, 51, Suny Num. 11, 25; but "si7m) 2 Sam. 22, 40 
("357NMo Ps. 18, 40) is Piel — b) 4 accord. to §. 269 f. Qal: Dp, 
Lif. porn, ani; but Hof. pinasy accord. to §. 254, though pigsay 

may be used for it, Hof. bein® more simply changed into an intrans. Qal 
as if from pi. accord. to §. 236. In the same way from yy Qual: toh | 
(but intrans. opm Gen. 16, 4), if. 2095, Prikl but since these 
forms from yy become thus perfectly like those from 4‘y , # and @ are 
therefore retained in the former before the double sound which rather ex- 
cuses it §. 47, bnt without the tone contrary to §. 46, as nam Ex. 16, 
20 (2t became rotten) and Hif. wm_ IJdgs. 9, 53 (it broke) in dis- 
tinction to p4nm from p45 to be high, and sm. fo run. The shorter 
form here is also found from yy which advance the reduplication into the 
first rad. as no", 279 from most, ae , according to which manner 
we even find yap s. 64, 5. “wr 1 Chro. 20, 3 for Sasa, Sins. from 
bo2, “wo, If the last rad. is at the same time e gutt. Qal ‘and: Hif, 
are identical in form accord. to §.78, as y994 » 1077 from pray, sD, 
whereas py7>4 maintains itself, Qal from ‘py. — c) From td, the 

| last vowel ‘very regularly falls away (§-290, c) and indeed without any 

further changes in Nif., as Spr from TIP, in Pi, and Hitp, 11, 
oan77, but in Qal and Hif., the final syllables with two consonants 
which thns arise may indeed remain in the nearest pronnnciation if the 
last cons. is a mute, as BL, awe, although e is often found for the 
“of Qal accord. to §. 46, as 727 » MuU21; but in other cases the 2 
must be heard before the last cons. accord. to §. 29, which can also in- 
trude before a mute, thus Qal a4 » F221, AY™I, or rather (espe~ 
cially when without ") qE21, AIM, Hif. 379 accord. to §.45. From 
mp Qal R715 — from rts OF S95 Qal ‘al only 2Kgs. 9, 33, every 
where else m7, or, Hf. D7; —".from 1 rad. gutt. ssn Qal. spa4. 
accord. to §. 209, ¢; from 59, stim Qal and Hif. Spry, m7, 

-" ae =e oe 
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1 pers. Qal TTIDR , Hif. TION, but both shortened FINI; from TION : 
Qal navn Js. 41, "95. cf. §. 75; from NAW §. 236 anmMws S. 98 
the short a remaining in the verb; — from ser , oT 4 5m 
as in §. 290, c; from 2 rad. eutt. mIDW , On STD Qal sunt, 
gnoa, mom, if. yne4; from Ro to see, Qal sani, N12, but 


the 3 pers. sg. msc. of “this very common word is stili ‘more sliortened 
N27 accord. ‘to §. 85, on the contrary the rarer 79 from mys fo fly 


remains; Hif. is the same in form as Qal y4>4 he later writers only 
gradually restore the full ending ~ in all a it is very rare in the 
early period 1Sam.1, 7. — On the other hand , & as 3 rad. always 
keeps the vowel lengthening it in a simple syllable and accenting it §. 85, 
8 NAW, NAW, NWT, NEW, NAMI, Ra, ND. — Con- 
cerning the pausal forms bpt, braty see §. 133. 

2) The terminations of ‘the persons are shortened nearly in the same 
way as in §. 290, 2; 79~ and =~ are almost always without 7, and in — 
1Sam. 31, 2. der: 9, 2. Hif. is even still further. shortened into apBIN; m 
the . jaserted vowels are generally wanting before m7, a8 raga ‘ 
74am) , and 3 by itself is often written (and perhaps pronounced ‘shorter) 
for this ra which is otherwise very rare Ez. 3, 20. 


3) The reduplication of the » of the 3 pers. msc. ceases if it has no- 
vowel §. 119; hence this 5 can coalesce anew with the » which is 1 rad., 
as wn} Piel for wasey Nah. 1, 4. Lam. 3, 33. 53. But the x of the 


1 pers. sg. never suffers reduplication, so that the preceding vowel beco- 
mes long in a simple syllable (§. 120), as SAN, AnSNi . It is only 


very seldom that the verbal stem occurs just as ‘much shortened after this 
=» asin the other persons, as Syxy Nu. 23, 4: Gen. 24, 46: as after this 


very strong vowelsyllable =i the’ following one is seldom accented, the 
tone therefore remains on the latter of two succeeding syllables, as Tha) 
Hif. Lev. 26, 13. Dt. 29, 4. SENT Jer. 32, 10. Jos. 14, 7, also DUN ; 
SHDN} Gen. 24, 47. Dt. 10, 5. Jdgs. 6, 9. Zach. 4, 8 and Sunt Qal 
6, 1. 1 Kgs. 3, 22; nay the full form sometimes returns again in the last 
syllable, 88 3HIN1, TWIN) Ez. 20, 14. Dan. 8, 27 beside the more 
common wyN1; and even the d, which is so often attached to the first 
pers. §. 293 “begins to attach itself here 7), as Sb ws Gen, 32, 6, and 


more frequently afterwards. All this does not occur in the 1 pers. pl. ; 
it exceedingly rare for that -d to be attached to this form also, as Gen. 
41, 11 (as even to the second pers. in Ez. 23, 20). 


1) Manifestly according to the connexion of the persons §. 295; but 
not because the whole form of the imperf. originally proceeded 
from the jussive and cohortative, but merely on account of the external 
relationship of the sounds; the »;— too has an actually different 


force here, as it refers to the past, like the Greek augment at 
the beginning. . 

Only very seldom and in poetry is the imperf. thus modi- 
fied as to form put alone without the ‘1, the Poet omitting 
the copula in exalted diction; thus mus Ps. 18, 12 for mway 
winch is found 2Sam. 22, 12; >wn (pausal form for swin) Dt. 
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32, 18 (even placed after it) Hf. from m3 = RW, FIN; 
avn Ps, 90, 3. The Greeks use their imperfect in the same 
manner without the augment. 
It'is to be observed that y7) may also produce the same shifting of 
the tone and consequent modification of the form as 9 , a8 Dan 7 172 
Ps. 21, 2. 


298 Vav conseq. perfecti. As the tone leans as much as 
possible to the end, the copula is pronounced here quite short, 
as 1; but the change in the tone of the word can only be very 
weakly and irregularly expressed, for the tone can only des- 
-cend lower in those forms which have an unaccented last 
syllable. Therefore 1) the toneless personal terminations which 
begin with consonants recieve the tone; but the weaker 
ending 237 of the 1st pl. is too weak to take it (Ex. 8, 23) so 
that this change only affects the 2nd msc. sg. n= and ‘the 4st 
sg. "Mn. The accented vowel of the penult looses the tone 
therefore, and if it was long by tone it is shortened, the 
foretone ¢@ in the third syllable ({. 65) remains nevertheless in 
this slight shifting of the tone. Thus n3n51, with intransitive 
o °n227) from 3nd, 952; on the ‘contrary nox) with a 
simple Vav without this power, Ps. 86, 13. In => and NS 

‘however the tone very often remains on the penult, because 
it ends in a strong vowel, and indeed it is regularly on the 
penult in Qal, as snm:p) (ef. however n*pN} Lev. 24, §.nxan 
Gen. 6, 18. 1Sam.20, 19) not so often in the longer stems, 
cf. however 1Sam. 15, 30. Js.8, 17. — The toneless personal 
terminations which begin with vowels, as > 3 fem. sg. and 
1~ 3 pl. recieve the tone, but not constantly, as the vowel of 
the penult is often too strong; thus in //z/. of a strong verb 
99NI71 or Assn zm Ex. 26, 33 cf. Ex. 43, 24, especially in 
the 19 and ¥% accord. to §. 285 6b, asminv "Is. 14, 2.11. 1>p1 
Hab. 1, 8. — In pause n9n51, 4723 etc. see §. 132. 


299 This hurrying of the pronunciation at the beginning of a 
word also influences the change of the vowels themselves in 
some forms: 1) in Hitp. i may be used instead of the usual a in the 
penult which looses the tone, as DnwIpnity ; wobietsred| Lev. 20 ,%7. 
Ez. 38, 23; for it is manifest from 6. 257 that 2 at least is primitively 
in this syllable, — 2) With gutt. a is more frequently sounded at the 
beginning for e; thus constantly in Hif. from 1 rad. gutt. in complete 
distinction to the simple perfect §. 275, and with a change of tone at the 
end, as HINT THAIWN , MINIT Ez. 35, 13. Ex. 8, 25, some- 
times too without snch postfixes at the end, as PINT} Ps. 77, 2. 1 Sam. 
2, 19. spsp. Nu. 24, 17 where 4 is considered as a gutt. as Nah. 3. 
5; ilhout cach a cause, a is found in the simple perfect only in pnp 
Jdgs. 8, 19. This also occurs for the most part (see the contrary 2Sam. 
15, 25) in the Hif. of 1, whenever the tone is shifted more toward 
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the end from any reason, as sniapim , "272°pss1 (with suff.); and pre- 

cisely here is the weakening of the ¢ before the 3 rad. into ¢, mentioned 

§. 287, frequent, as VAP MT, and the falling out of the inserted vowel 
poerrr 


is most easy here, as noo Jer. 16, 13, even bmd734 Nif. from 
S97 Gen, 17, 11 beside 5475 accord. to §. 228; as also the formation 
woh ciate] Jer. 49, 37 is singular in this kind, (Hif. from mmm) in that, 
at the removal of the inserted vowel, the m as 3 rad. immediately coal- 
esces with the m of the person. 


i 


ON THE PARADIGMS. 


All forms of the language are not brought together in the 
Paradigms, which cannot be done in a small space on ac- 
count of their great variety, but only the most important and 
frequent ones, from which the others may be easily supplied. 
In fact. Paradigms should only serve for the repetition and 
review of the rules after they are already understood. 


The weak verbal and nominal ‘forms are severally ar- 
ranged under the strong ones, to point out their relation to 
each other and to facilitate the view. By way of rendering 
their essential peculiarities and their points of difference more 
prominent, single forms of the varieties are often placed, 
from which the others may be very easily supphed: 


Among the persons of the verb there are these distinctions 
as to external form and termination: I. in the perf. 1) the 
3 sg. msc. a8 a pure stem form; 2) the personal termination 
which begin with vowels; in the same way as we form 72), 
so must we necessarily form [7753 3) the personal termina- 
tions which begin with consonants. If there is any thing 
further in these three classes which is remarkable or diffe- 
rent, 24) 2¢), etc. are placed; the termination jn also be- 
longs to 3°), — II. In the zmperf. 1) the persons which 
end in the last radical. 2) the personal terminations which be- 
gin with vowels; 3) the personal terminations which begin 
with consonants, — 
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I. Strong 
Qa il Piel 
Perf. transit. intransit. 
sg. 3m. 8 3n>! O43] yop t an>} 
- -f. mand?) .-m>5a? map 2 _ man>? 
- 2m. Aan? nana § nop § mane *) 
- -f. man>5 no7a mop nan 32) 
Se eee as nee, "nan? 
pl. 3. rand? 573 26) ny p_ 26 aon 24) 
- 2m. tonan3%) tono33 5) amine % manana *) 
- -f ymana®)  jnaw TAIVP AN 
74. aMa*) ADH n29n2 
Il. Weak 
1.45 tomb: %) 
2. 19 * na} wil (Pilel 
7a, 7 mn ? mwa 2 rnp 
- ARR? mn © nwa 5) like Piel 
tana ton % mnwa *) just so 
3. 9% sp 25 1) 234d 
mao 7 mas 2 or 
mind 5) nias 5 Pop 
rue 1 oogpe 
tmeanzo *) 
4, > ston) sta 1) 
et Th! str mines 4) 
7723 °) nyza, mea) 
tons; 3¢ 
5. gutt. 
pr. rad. 
tan ay 5¢) 
sec. rad. tyr) oyna 
m3) 34°) 722 
tert. rad. omit?) = yaw, sw mw, mw 3) 
nney °) 
6. N> ndp 1) Nag } . nbp, xbp 1) 
nee ») nxny § rNee 5) 
nxbdp 5 nxrasz 54) nabp 36 
tanxbp 5 teannnax 5°) eae Se 
7. Sp 
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Paradigms. 
Verb. 

Pual miitpac! Hif-il Hof-al Nif-al 

an 1)’ snonn 1 onon?) |} anos > SA>5 , 
sanz 2 manont? mano 2 manor? mans? 
nan> S nanony 5 nano 4 nans 5 nan>3 5) 
mand %)) = nanan °) nano 56) nansr 5) mans 5) 
snanm> ‘nanDnn “nNanII ‘nands "nans) 

nan 26 aan 24) wn 2A 13nd) 
bnan> 36 pmansnt 3c) pnansn prsnsi1%) pmans) Sc/). 
wand ;nanonn ynanss RIANA wan} | 

qanans NANI AIAN I wanD3 


1345 : 


pnnbs 5 onabenn 5 


Verbs. 
Polal Hitpalel) 
nip baipns 
Pual, Hitpael 
just} so 
S24D sans 
oir 
SRP, RAPA 
ea eat *) 
_ mea? minbanty *) 
mea °) rbanst °) 
ipa *) abanry 2) 
p37) saslosrt 4) yqann 
m9?) a } 
— ronund| 
pry 54)| nnbner *) 
Ndbp } xbenn 1) 
nxbp 5) nxbens 5 
nnbp 38 mxbann 8 


} 


B. OAR sbart etc.) sbi3 etc. 
A. 272° etc. | : 
pn 1) bear 4) — paps? 
apr?) mapa | NPR? 
nian or napa nap? 
napa 7, napn Dryvajears pninp3 oe) 
~ apt?) 299777) |2037) or 393 
mart 2 or M207 monn 2) |mad3 - mad) 
nigon 3) nag 5) miz09 5 
oe stoamt2)| start 7) rt'939 4). 
pindazt 2)] s33 2) mnd33 2 
nsbary, 175557 5)} mast 3) |v ba9, n*532 3 
qbast 22) “aban %) b32 2 
say) svagst) 57293 2) 
ryagsy 2) Sryasit?)) —Fr723 2) 
neyay 5) Apes) ny272 9) 
agny?)| map?) 
yw nw 2) | 
ngnwry 5) mmr 52)| -_ myrauiy 5°) 
won 2) Room Nbp3 
neben 3) nebon nnbp) 
nxben 34) nbon mybdpy 
bnxbon =) Dn et pnxbe3 
| wWrretc. wars rete. Wad etc. 


1°74 Paradigms. 
I. Strong 
| Qail Piel 

Imperf. transit. intransit. 

sg. 3. m. ana 2) pot bee fol bs an>: ?) 

os 2 shan 2) babts onan 

- 2m. anon?) wan onon 

= =f (psp) (Fon (79) anon 2 

us. OhDN ‘1b Oran Sniatt 

pl.3 m. (73) 72m57%) (4A) thy (73) 2ans 

ax ode 23nDn 5) mbaan Beit 5) 

- 2m. (99) SNDN 2b (33) 7>73an (72) IaA2n 

s of, muahan 5 a> 7IN Manon 

a nAp3 2) "$353 3n23 

I. Weak 

4. "D A. Sat *) B.: ‘15s 2) C. san 
naan”) ton 2) (285) 

mas) nen) 

2, 39 transit. intransit. ( Pilel 
tap. 7) non, wisn 2) 75>" 
1701p 24) “Nan 2) like Piel 

(yap) son 5) 
m2 apm 9) GASte just so 
3.. 99 aos 3) bp2}) 33107 
139% *) Sp) on 
(41207) monn 3) spop 
tek tt ; 
73°20n °) 
mm> ssoan 1 stan 2 
n>95 (797537) 26) sban 2 
t37ban 5) m2"ban 5) 
5. gutt. 377, 73717 n) pin OM 1) 
pr. rad. “799N 7) "pinn 2) 
(“a3n rm) (Sonn) 
saps 15) s2pinn 5) 
my ayN °) 
sec. rad. 972, toyq7 2) 57? J 23 » 
"apin wapTN 2) “297m 2) 


tert. rad. 
sanbuin 5) 
__ 828? ie, 


Sp ary “San wa 


I mow ) 


m7) 
like "5, not intransit. 
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Verh. 7 
Pual Hitpael Hif-il Hof-al Nif-al 
sn21 2) anon?) a1n5: 3) an52))) = anv?) 
onon onann nnn anon anon 
anon ononn ann ‘ondn anon 
(ryanen | P)anenn?)) (7) manon 2)/(7") vandn?)'(7") nanan?) 
QmDN OmMans nok fo anos’ [an>a, axl 
(;;)ann>? | (73) saR2n* (3) anna? |(qa)aan> |(43) )aand? 3) 
mano manonn 3) hoansn 5)} 2an5n 5) syansn 
(q2)22m2n})|\(fa)aan2Mm | (73) anon |(3)a3n5n (a)aanan 
3ansn mianonn ‘spansn | myanon mbanan 
Snoy anon} “an>3 on33 57>) 
Verbs. 
B.57917 A.2907)| © Dar etc.| 35224) ete. 
etc. “ban 16) 
——— ee ee ed —_---_— 
Polal Hitpalel ) 
mip =a Sp27)} Spr) apr?) 
Pual Hitpael | "a7pm >); vapan *) pn 2) 
ma pns)} meapan5)|  mppn 3) 
just ; so (422pM) 
s5407 Saino® 555 2) so29 1) 559, 359 2) 
0 sadn 2 "24M 7) "2Dn 2) 
ee >pARN mpaon 5) mpgon*))  AyEN 5) 
} 
7237 *) 72am) moan?) rag ’)| Sean?) 
“an 7) "Dann "dan 7) 1247 ? "2an ?) 
span) mpbann 723m *)} 9323 %)| _22an 9) 
3772" etc. say" 7)) tay? etc. 
“79m 7 ‘ 
mITB3h ° 
bom 722), Fan fame Sk 
940 é "231M *) W29TD 
m7273NF *) areal arictaty 
mo mu. yr *) mow", mous 
nbnws may72wn 5) ‘sont wn 
Nbb) Nbps) xben? 2) nr5p5 2) ndp! Nb5> 
mindpn 5) maxbenn 5) mind °) spNben 5 MINN 
wa7 etc. wa etc. waz 
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I. Strong 
Qa il Piel 
Jussive 3 sg. m. transit. ‘ intransit. ; 
- 3dset2fph. . z =) 
Imperat. sg. m. - ah ) D4a] amd, amd 3) 
- - f. "and, 2n> *) S44 "32ND 4) 
7 phim. sana, 9739 *) 943 1anD . 
- - f, m33n2 's)* mryb415 Dan> 5) 
Cohort. 1 sg. = anaK >) mb>TaN (sane 6) 
Vav cons. imp. sho" 7) 5479 n>" 7) 
3 sg. m. Ve nao aaa 
Vav cons. perf. oo, 8) mba} mans 
9 8g. m. a so wits it IA) wsemes d 
Il. Weak 
1. *b A. p&3, os B. 34, std 5) 
"pun “> 
mat> 5) 
vf ye 
a oh 1 To 2) 
2. 19 and pls 30" 
3. 99 m23jen 2 
ee 35 
“72°; * "25 
maAje, Map > PINS 
mipy maoN 
pn 251 wi”) 
4.575 2, 3725 Dar mot) ar) 
Ta 5) D4 #) ’ ibs 5 ba 5 
arr} 5 TOAN 6) "ba »*) mp7ba 5) 
a1, 3471 7) like +) ban 
nda 8) nbs) 2 
5. Gutt. “hp, “ON pin 3) 
1. Rad. "4729, “AN , "pin *) 
2. Rad. t>7 5) spt *) 
3. Rad. row 5) arTbu) *) nbz 5) mbna 7) 
6. XD sp 5) nbps 1) etc. 
7. $0 mir wa, FA, Mn 5) : 
Ba 73n) *) 
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Verb. 

Hitpael Hif-il | Nif-al 
like Piel, an?! 9) 
besides cf. 2 2 
(.291 ff. ani 3 ans 5 

“pron 4) ‘anon *) 
wn Wand 
mano 5 manor 5 
mange 6 ANON 
an371 7) 3271, 3n3"} 7) 
n3n3} nan °) 
{ 
Verhs. 
mp?) 
mpm 7) 
me 5) mipr » 
WPM *) WIP 5 
sapr 5) Plot 
payee °) 
mp71 7) mapr 8) 
a92, an *) 7a? *) 
mba, dan 5) bart 5 
, ‘ban +) 5359 5) VAN yw, mbar 5) | 
a4, az 7) - | dary 


noon : nvs331 8) 


nsagyin §) 
torn 5) morse 7) 
mow 5) mowes 7) nwt *) 


4 1 a dp? 1) etc. 
ndpr 4) etc pn -) 
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I]. VERB WITH SUFFIXES. 


300 As the object (the accusative) is put after the verb in the 
ordinary arrangement, the personal pronouns have accordingly 
very regularly attached themselves closely to the verbal per- 
sons when they follow as accusative; for these little words 
thus subordined as to the idea, have also externally not 
maintained themselves independent, but have attached them- 
selves so closely to the verb that ove tone holds this new 
combination together, v. {. 211. These suffixes, however, 
are not so closely and necessarily attached to the verb as 
to the noun §. 420 ff.; hence they are not so much 
shortened as the latter. — Moreover, every suffix can- 
‘not be attached to every person; this connexion is only 
possible when the subject contained in the verb is dif- 
ferent from the object. For if subject and object are the 
same person, reflexive verbs are formed §. 240. 242, or, 
when the object is to be rendered more prominent than it is 
in such verbal stems, w52 soul = self is united with the 
personal pronoun, cf. farther the Syntax. 


301 I. All suffixes, and those of the verb still more than those: 
of the noun, are more loosely attached than the signs of the 
persons §. 281 ff They are therefore shorter than the pro- 
nouns when standing alone, but are still so strong, that the 
tone, which leans originally to the end of the word ¢. 33, can 
never go back entirely from them to the verb. Very few, 
and in the verb especially, are shortened to a mere vowel; 
those however which begin with a consonant are never c/osely 
attached to the preceding syllable (as in §. 287) but always 
loosely , and therefore with an affix-vowel 1) which may, ac- 
cording to circumstances, be very much compressed, or more 
lengthened, and which may even become a full vowel §. 62. 
For when a weak suffix looses the tone, it, the tone, goes 
back upon this vowel sound which floats between the verb 
and suffix, by which a full vowel arises in that place. 


This accented zrutermediate sound is originally indeed 
an a-e (i) that is, the affix-vowel which becomes a mere frag- 
mentary vowel in Hebrew when without the tone, but, when 
with it, appears as a full vowel again; but the all powerful 
change of the vowels in the tenses §. 268 has still so great an 
influence at the end of the verb, that a only remains in the 
perf. but in the imperf. is changed to e 2), after the same 
manner as these vowels change at the end of the stems of 
> §.279. This same change of vowels also takes place with 
other suffixes, where the vowel before the consonant is radi- 
cal (25, jy). 
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1) Every thing goes to prove that this union-vowel was originally 
@-i, a8 it is still found in the noun, though not so often as ¢ 
§. 406. 

2) Yet very rarely e also in the perf. Jes. 8, 11 (Jos. 2, 18); more- 
over, on ES7— see below. 


Concerning another way by which the accented affix vow- 
els lengthens itself by an inserted -7, see §. 306. 


The suffixes are thus shortened: 

1. Third pers. 1) sg. msc. from 157 it is always shortened 302 
to 17 or 14° without the tone, but may be also con- 
tracted to 4~ a-u coalescing in 6 with expulsion of the as- 
pirate §. 54. "82; even Fi- however may be written for this 
-d accord. to ¢ 153, and is frequently so found in certain, 
especially more ancient, passages, as Num. 23, 8. — 2) The 
suffix of the fem. so. is derived from -hd, concerning which 
cf. §. 449, but always toneless, 3, "_ éha with a “sharp é 
dads the gutt.; instead of the concurrence aha however, 

>T dh is used _always without exception, ‘and even someti- 
mes for that ~~, which dé is a shortening of that original 
and general dha. — 3) In the pl. msc. and fem., Em “and 
yt are indeed the basis; but as the gutt. 7 easily becomes 
vocalic, they become first toneless, in such a manner that 
the affix-vowel accommodates itself to the gutt., as Sit, but 
this is then almost regularly contracted into =~, fem. 7 (sce 
§. 421). It is to be observed, however, that the Poeis have 
often ‘retained the more original form 472° for = = on ac- 
count of its sweeter cadence; only in Ex. 15, 5 37 after vw, 
for mé, in the word 97°92" 3 pl. imperf. Picl with the 
suffix. ~~ 

2. > is found as a firm consonant for n in the second pers. 
of all suffixes, concerning which cf. §.449;— 1) sg. msc. 
‘Jz more rarely “37 accord. to {. 153; still accented, but 
yet shortened once (Hos. 4, 6 K’t¢b, even written remark- 
ably 5N7) to -dk, the vowel getting before the cons. §. 60, 
as constantly happens in Aramaic. — 2) fem. sy.°2T , but 
without the tone °>—> which form is only found complete in 
the later writers Ps. 137, 6 cf. 2Kgs.4, 7. Jer. 11, 15. Ps. 
103, 3. 4. 116, 19; the vowel at the end has usually ‘intruded 
before the cons. , as yo §. 60. — 3) pl. msc. and fem. 
[5T> J2T> constantly anil a very strong tone, so that the 
preceding fragmentary vowel is compressed as much as agen 


3. First pers. ‘The suffix from the oe "28 is always °7—— 
and from the pé/. 3:28 always 137, 3 both toneless. 
From this are deduced two cae of all suffixes: 
at Suffixes which begin without a full vowel; J+, MT, 
(=v ); all others begin with a full vowel. — 2) But 


12° 
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only oy and ya+, consisting of full compound syllables, 
are the long or heavy suffixes, which can never loose the 
tone; the others are the short or light suffixes. 


303 II. The suffixes are attached to the verbal persons which 
end with the radical cons, without any further change in the 
end of the verb. “Ihe postfixes of many persons however 
({. 281 ff.) are peculiarly modified in this concurrence, espe- 
cially because, in the collision of verb and suffix, every too 
soft termination is changed into a firmer and resistant one: 


1) The mere vowel termination -d > of the 3 sg. 
fem. perf. is hardened into aé accord. to §. 209, and_ thus 
with its firm sound resists the suffix; although the vowel @ 
still remains from the fem. as the chief sound, and not the 
t; the further consequences of which, see §. 304, 3. — 2) 
The liquid last sounds 7~ and =~ are always expelled: the 
persons therefore which end in 717, 3:7 retain here the sharp 
vowels %, # only without the 7; but in the falling away of 
the liquid from the termination of the 2 pl. perf. tan~ and 
3m, the original 2% has always been preserved as a sharper 
vowel here, 1n~, as that ton, Jn™ is a shortening of man-, 
min §. 51. It is remarkable that the termination 2 of the 2 
and 3 fem. pl. imperf. is never found before suffixes, but in 
its stead the more ancient, general one 3~ which, though 
elsewhere appropriated to the msc., is here used equally for 
msc. and fem., cf. Jer. 2, 19. Iob 19, 15. Cant. 1, 6 and espe- 
cially 6, 9. — 3) In the 2 fem. sg. perf. the original vocalic 
ending °m is often found for the n~, cf. §. 281, 2, so that 
here also the sharper sound has been preserved before suffixes. 


304 The endings of the verbal persons therefore may be re- 
duced to the following three classes: 


1) The persons which end in the radical consonant, 
the nearest, according to which the whole method in which 
the suffixes are attached is properly calculated. — 2) The 
persons which end in vowels: in these, the vowel at the 
end expels the intermediate sound, or affix-vowel, which is 
between .the suffix and verb §{. 302, and occupies its place 
altogether , with all the consequences which result from it; 
the sharp vowels -f, -z absorb this intermediate vowel en- 
tirely , without a trace, so that not only the toneless suffixes 
loose their affix-vowel and remain toneless, but even 7, 
which still has the tone, looses its affix-vowel now, and be- 
comes toneless, and only the heavy suffixes retain the tone; 
onthe other hand, the a of the termination n@ is treated pre- 
cisely as the accented intermediate vowel. — 3) The termi- 
nation of the 3 fem. sg. perf. “mn remains, because the a, 
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being the original and important sound in it, is properly 
speaking nearer to these vocalic endings, and the a follows 
the example of those vowels, but merely carries the é along 
with it: the most important consequence of which is, that 
this @ always endeavours to retain the tone, and only gives 
it up when forced to do so by heavy suffixes; and the next 
consequence is, that the intermediate vowel disappears here 
also, so that the suffix which otherwise attaches itself by this 
affix vowel, is now attached quite naked without it to that 
at which remains sharp and accented. 

The verbs 515, as they end with vowels, form a peculiar class, 
concerning which see §. 310. 

The weak vowel of the cohortative ;— §.293 f. never finds a place 


between the suffix and verb, so that this formation entirely ceases here. Its 
force may in a manner be expressed by the particle N3, concerning which 
see §. 448. 


According to all this, the several suffixes are attached to 805 
the several persons of the verb-in the following manner: 
1. Suffixes of the third pers. 1) 3= > sg. msc. is attached a) to 


the third rad. in the perf. without change, and in the imperf. is changed 
to 77_ ; the contraction \- or -j~ however is often-found in the perf. 


whereas in the imperf., which is phapata partial to longer forms, it is 
much rarer, as jp73 Hos. 8, 3. Ps. 35, 8. 1Sam. 18, 1 K’tib, 21, 14. 
Koh. 4, 12. — 6) To voweb eMlings: stasis Wana, wman2, 
(Ez. 43, 20 in pause); instead of the last we often find wnans, con- 
tracted, and instead of the first mnah2, uw attaching itself as a semi- 
vowel to the / with expulsion of the’ ‘sspirate §.553 but ss7_ is never 


contracted, because 2-1 would become uv and thus all trace of the suffix 
would be lost. — c) To - dt - equally without the tone without affix 
vowel, as Amman, instead of which however we often fiud the lighter pro- 
nunciation anand nccord: to §. 115. 


2) Instead “of the nearest form fem. sg. we always find a) after 


the third rad. of the perf. = v. §. "302; in the imperf. on the other 
hand, where the affix vowel must be changed we usually find >y7—~, and 
it is only rarely that the same j;"_~ remains here too, as in Gen. "37, 33. 
2Chro. 20, 71). — 0) To vowel endings, 7 toneless, as mnon., 
Aan, but instead of rinan> we always find even here + mman> for 
euphony. — c) To - dat -, constantly mnan> for an TS eo to §. 
55, the =; being still written for distinctness, but being no longer heard 
as consonant. 
1) > is sometimes written “> without Mappiq, as Ex. 2, 3. 
Am. 1, 11, that is to say, its guttural pronunciation becomes lost. 
3) DT and 7, pl. msc. and fem. are attached a) in this nearest 


pronunciation to the third rad. in the perf. unaltered; in the imperf,, 
p =may indeed be used instead, as- pans", but this is not regularly 


the case, cf, Ex. 2, 17. 29, 30. Ps, 74, 8. — b) The a of these suffixes 
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disappears after the sharp vowels 7, 2 §,56; but OY, 05™ are always 

found even for the fem., because yx~~, 49> in the verb would sound as 
ge f] 

the mere terminations for persons §. 282, cf. Gen. 28, 18, Ex. 2, 17. 


1Sam, 6, 10. With d@, the vowels cualesce pnan>. c) As - dt - 


sndeavotira to retain the tone, even the d of the suffixes is shortened by 
this effort §. 34, the accented @ forming a simple syllable and becoming 
at once loug, as pnsnd. 

“iva: 


2. Suffixes of the second pers. 1) 7 sg. msc. is attached to tho 
third rad. without change; after vowels, it becomes toneless loosing its 
affix-vowel, as TIEN , and is attached in the same way to - dt - with- 


out the toue and Without a distinct fragmentary affix-vowel, as qnan>, 


thus in a small pause Jer. 22, 26. Ez. 28, 18, in a fuller pause ota aa 
lob 42, 5, Cant. 8, 5; yet the tone remains also on the end, therefore on 
the rather heavy suffix out of pause, as ynean Cant. 8, 5. Iob 22, 21. 


2): 77 fem. sg. is attached «) to the third rad, in the zmperf. unaltered, 


as the e is at the same time suited to the vocalization of the zmperf., as 
y2M>", but in the perf. this ¢ is changed for ¢@ Js. 54, 6. 60, 9 (and 


in the particéple when used as the verb Ez. 25, 4) although ¢ also re- 
mains in paw Jdgs. 4, 20, cf. §. 289. This vowel, however, is entirely 


lost 5) after ‘the vowels 2, i, as y7NANy, yan ; and c) becomes 
tuneless and shortened after - dt - snan> Js. 47, 10 just as bnan> 
above. — 3) QoT and 127 pl. msc. and fem, are attached in “the 
same way as ~~, only that they must always’ retain the tone, so that 
this is the only cage in which - dt - being deprived of the tone must 
become Don. 

3. Suffixes of the first pers. 1) "2 sg. is attached to the third 
rad. in the perf. unchanged "23n>, the a here before the liquid only 
appearing sharpened in the tone ‘(like ra above); in the imperf. > 
is used instead, though 2 ae is also sometimes found Gen. 19, 19. "29, 
32. Iob 9, 18; after #, u , toneless without affix-vowel "DAN 5 but after a 
Seoans in the same way "Ina. — 2) 13—— pe. ‘precisely in the 


diarpancd a before it, but @; in the cmperf. 12.» very rarely 12 (in 
Js. 63, 16 for the sake of the asssonance). 
Inasmuch as the second pers. fem. sg. perf. ends in ¢ before suffixes, 


it can only be distinguished by the sense from the Jirst pers, 8g.4 &3 Cant. 
4, 9. Jer. 15, 10; but inasmuch as it proceeds in other places from 


M3MND, it becomes identical with the msc., as Cant. 5, 9. Jos. 2, 17, 20, | 


2Sam. ‘14, 10; 1 is still found in the perf. for 1 Jos. 2, 18. 


The imperative, which follows the zmmperfect in all re- 
spects, follows it also here in regard to the suffixes. 


The affix-vowel between the suffix and the verb, which 
is accented and lengthened to a full vowel, may be still fur- 
ther lengthened by a new development, ‘that is, the mere 
vowel sound may be lengthened to the greater fullness.of a 
sonorous nasal. The possibility of this greater lengthening 


ye 
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and extension between the two connected words, however, 
arises from the fact, that the suffixes in general are more 
loosely attached to the verb; for this lengthening of the in- 
termediate sound has never become customary in the noun. 
It is also evident from this that 7”, as merely proceeding from the 
intermediate vowel, can never occur before suffixes which 
can never have an intermediate vowel, that is, before the 
heavy, accented 25% and 427 and also before the similar 
ones [2— and y=. The true nature of this 2 is, that it is 
sounded after the accented intermediate vowel, so that the 
toneless syllable of the suffix must be attached to it in the 
same manner as to the n~— of the fem. sg. §. 304, 3. And 
this is 1) most easy and near before the very weak suffixes 
of the 1 and 3 pers. sg. whose consonants are the weak 7 
and fA. ‘Thus "3 1 sg. where the two } which come toge- 
ther, coalesce, sometimes too"?,, as Zz is more adapted for 
the reduplication, but becomes e in the tone {. 46 f. Gen. 27, 
19. 30, 6. especially in pause Iob 7, 14. 9, 34. Jer. 50, 44; 
no”, 1 pl. is possible, but is only found with particles, cf. 
below; but 43” 3 msc. sg. and m2 3 fem. sg. (for 227, 
m7 as above) are frequent, in which / has disappeared after 
the consonant in such close contact with it, but the conso- 
nant has been doubled in compensation accord. to §. 115. It 
is also to be observed that these and all other lengthenings 
by means of the nasal are more frequent in the zmperf. than 
‘in the perf., and still more so in pause, Gen. 42, 37. 44, 
32. ‘The suffix {7 with reduplication of the ‘5-is only found, 
in prose, for the pause, as of itself it is "in pause and 
therefore looses the tone, see §. 131. 134. — 2) The poets, 
however, go farther: some poets are especially partial to these 
fuller more sounding forms; they leave those contracted forms 
complete, as 732433" (pause) Ps. 50, 23. 1m3D937 72, 15. 
Sjipnsx, (with Dag. len. in 4) Jer. 22, 24. they attach the 
toneless suffixes with this 7 even to the vowel endings of 
the verbs, as FTN Ww) Js. 60, 7 (c. FMAn>D §. 305, which is 
formed precisely so externally) *:2184;p7 Prov. 1, 28. Ps. 91, 
12, instead of which once "3223855" lob £9, 2 with a shifting 
of the tone, in the flow of the sentence (for these poctical 
forms are usually found in the pause only) and pronounced 
as if the usual suffix was attached to paNDIm ¢. 282; and 
‘since 297 does not sound well after the termination -i (it 
is never found), 7 is even put here before the contracted and 
alway necessarily accented -d, from dhu §. 302, as 425397" 
Prov. 5, 22, besides which we once even find 4232p (imperat. 
Qal, curse him) Num. 23, 13. 


I. Effects of the attachment of these suffixes upon 301 


‘ 
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the preceding syllable of the verb. As either a new ac- 
cented syllable 1s added by the suffixes, or at any rate, a 
syllable recieves the tone which had not it before, the vocali- 
zation of the verb undergoes various changes according to the 
laws of the tone, besides the general result that the foretone 
vowel §. 36 ff. always disappears and that the vowel of the 
penult, which was before long by tone’, becomes short in a 
compound unaccented syllable, as 11m 55>" (a bold expression 
of poetry potuz i. e. vici eum) Ps. 13, 5. from the intrans. 
"79571. These changes are for the most part the same as 
those produced by accented signs of the persons, and much 
that has been remarked §. 283-89 holds also here; there are, 
however, some peculiarities: 


1. In the perf. Qal, the stemvowel remains before the 

- full and strong syllable of the suffix accord. to §. 65, that is, 

it becomes long in a simple syllable, as *732n>, %712n3, al- 

though the latter is 12n> without suffix, intrans. "23558, 1318, 

and even before the appoggiatural sound of the weaker 3+ ; 

as J2n>, ‘jams, but before the compressed appoggiatural 
sound of the absolutely heavy suffixes, M23n3, [23'18, 


308 2. The other perfects and all imperfects have an im- 
moveable syllable before the last, so that the last syllable 
only can undergo changes 1); aud even that only when it has 
mutable vowels. The short or accented vowel, namely, dis- 
appears here entirely before the full vowel which the suffix 
brings with it, as ta>74 from $34 or 533 Piel; 6 however 
(from the imperf. Qal) maintains itself here still more than 
in §. 285, seldom as % Prov. 14, 3, frequently in the shortest 
o, as 123m Jer. 31, 33. but always only in pause. The 
vowel before the appoggiatural vowel of 37, however, does 
not always remain in a simple syllable after the firm syllable 
at the beginning ({. 62), so that the appoggiatural vowel is 
distinctly heard: the nearest sound @ only is constantly sepa- 
rated, as ‘J>ORWN, ‘JATIN Tob 38, 3. Cant. 8, 2 from SNUR, 
seldom e, as yia2n Piel Prov. 4, 8 (var. lect.) the rule is 
rather that e cannot maintain itself long, so that the appog- 
giatural vowel is compressed, as Jx5pP Dt. 30, 3. 5732 (Jussive 
Hf.) 32, 7, and still shorter “pean (ve §.62) Job 16, 5; F273 
perf. Piel with a accord. to §.274 but imperf. always 337233 
and constantly with 0, as J3m>° from 25; Jand before the heavy 
suffixes hay, Jar the short vowels are always necessary; as 
tas>bawa. If the first rad. is a guttural, not only the a 
maintains itself before 47 but also the e in a simple syllable, 
as {TSW , Azan unperf. Qal, POR unperf. Piel, as e 
can separate itself according to what is above stated; but as 
the vowels must become short before Soy, the guttural 
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changes the é also in its syllable into a, as Danbtn, Donbwn, 
but always with a loose syllable accord. to {.168. As the suf- 
fixes are always much more lvosely attached than the signs of the per- 
sons, the 5 of m3 is not contracted with the following mute as in §. 287, 


T2725 and in ‘yy the thick mass of double consonants remains also 
aula before Ir (as at the end of the word §. 118) after the o or 
e which is of itself disposed to be short, as qaon from S55, in the 
same way peeled §. 306. Such a double consonant must indeed. become 


distinctly audible before a real vowels but even then, o sometimes re- 
mains instead of u, contrary to §. 47, c, as MDS from Pd imperat, 


Jer. 50, 26. Hab. 2, 8, and often in derivatives trom 77 (to be! gracious) ; 
the perfectly reeled form "2297 (be gracious to me) unperat, Qal is 
also sometimes found here, Ps. 9, 14. Jer. 49, 28, pss (for b3w-) 


imperf. Qal Jer.5, 6, and in Ps, 118, 11 we find both forms together, 

where the second ‘ts manifestly more emphatic, as "BAAIOWDA spb Pte) 
they surrounded me yea they emcompassed me about, 

}) The vowel which was expelled in the last syllable in the imper f. 

Qal, however, sometimes presses forward to the preceding conso~ 

hant in a remarkable way, and obtains there a firmer support. 


This only happens with o, the vowel which in general is most 
ditticultly expelled §. 58. 62, and again only before IT > the 


fragmentary vowel before the weaker suffix thus maintaining itself 
at the same time open and distinct, as aa (may he be gracious 


to thee) for = opine Gen. 43, 29. Js. 20, 19. yam (te has fellow- 


ship with thee) for ram Ps, 94, 20; this only happens after a 


full vowel and, as it appears, only when a guttural goes before which 
easily attracts ‘the vowel, as Dyan, where o has come altogether 


into the first syllable on account ‘of "the gutt., from 4a3n Ex, 20, 
5, 23, 24. Dt. 5, 9; on the other hand batayn from pl. ‘ayn. 
' Here also belongs the new formation’ before suffix 3! mboNn 


t'ok-léhu Tob 20, 26 from imperf. Qal, although without suffix it 
is D>n. 


The @ which disappears may remain as foretone before a compound, 
or, which is the same in effect, an accented penult acc. to §. 41, and 
indeed even out of pause, as ba onus 2 Kgs. 10, 14 from yomujs, sg. 


Dmws, “pStn Gen. 19, 19 from" PET 5 also einecially before x, as 
we always find DNE727, TIN Gen. 37,15. 17; and "230587, TAIN 


a eT re OT 


are to be remarked in whieh: it always occurs, cf. the forced shorter pro- 
nunciation TISINA §. 285. 


3. The zmperat. follows the imperf. in all respects {. 305. gog 
In Qal, however, where the first rad. is vowelless, the o 
which is expelled from the 2nd always comes forward to the 
first {. 62, as"23n>, taan> from 3n5, but %233an with a 
from San on fcc DUE of the eult. Prov. 27, 13; «, on the 
other hand, always maintains ‘itself in its place accord. to (. 39 
A) foretone immediately befure the tone, becoming long in a 
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simple syllable, as amin, "2772, Hea, sans from nvr etc. 
In the same way AND, amp but an ‘from an (. 294. 


Lastly, the roots > have special peculiarities as to the 
attachment of these suffixes. Since their last syllable ends in 
a vowel, and indeed with the weak é and the easily: expelled 
a, this vowel is lost before the suffix, whether beginning with 
a vowel or only with an appoggiatural vowel, just as easily 
as before the terminations of the persons which begin with 
vowels §. 286, as "32%, (21%, ‘Ix from my, iW zmperf. 
Piel 1 Sam. 21, 14 "and the 4st pers. sg. of the same ‘558 
Ex. 33, 3, € intruding for @ at the beginning accord. to §. 275 
nt, 1); but since the suffix is always more loosely attached, 
and especially in the verb, than the termination for the per- 
son, that vowel still remains sometimes, so that the suffix is 
attached to it in the same way as to other vocalic endings §. 304; 
for this too the tense-vowels of > §.279 suit very well to §. 304 
at the same time; thus in the perf. 253%, 329 Jer. 23, 37 for 

322, a8 Jy can Cem). be shortened to aa on a ‘suitable 
occasion accord. to §. 302; imperf., in which the é becomes 
long in a new simple syllable, “enn Piel, mrrvex Hif. 
Dt. "39, 26, "pM imperat. Hif. from ‘>> 1 Kgs. 20,39 2). 
In the 3 pers. fem. sg. perf. thé suffix is not attached to 
the longer form "ns, “bit to the shorter and older one m3 
§. 286 ‘whose last syllable follows the usual — dé - in all 
§. 304 respects, as the vowel as third rad. always yields very 
easily, as *:nw> lob 33, 4. 

1) It is to ts observed that th2 suffixes may be attached without the 
tone to gutturals also in the same way as to vocalic endings; 
thus in the zmperat., which is generally prone to shortening, 
tapxa smite them Am. 9, 1, NI7DNp, take them then Gen. 
48, 9, 

2) sn Tob 3, 25 sccovtiig 4 to the rarer poetical formation v. §. 
286; of this formation is also FRAN Piel (I wet thee! fem.) 
Js. 16, 9 from min; Piel rT) oF accord. to §. 93 In, the a 


of this az easily retaining the tone accord. to §. 286, and the suffix 
— being able in case of need to become toneless here also as’ 


eleewtiere: only a 4 has intruded before e instead of the second 4 
of PAIS according to a peculiarity of the roots 4 §, 222. 
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View of the Suflixes to the Verb. 


View of the Suffixes to the Verb. 


transit. Qal 


Verb: 2n> he has written 
Suiff.: sg. 3 m. WmanD or 
jan> 1) him 
~ f, man> her 
2 m. Jan *) thee 
- f. 72n> = thee 
1. 24an> = =me 
pl. 3 m. =3n> them 
— f. j2n> them 
2 m- Ea3n> you 
~ f. 7FaN> = —syou 
1. ; 14ND us 
é from intrans. Qal in the same way. 
4) AaAMN, 2) Famy, 
3) many; item 


the other Forms. , as Piel: 
1) 'an>, 2) 3) Jans, TW. 


I. to the Perf. 


mane 3 f.sg. 


wINSND or 


” 


nan> 2m. sg. | "n3n> 2 fem. and 1 sg. 
AMIMInD or WIHAND Or 

inans nans 
mnanD nsns 
“desunt HAND 
7 HAND 
NAND 7NaNs 
pnan> ponan> 
jnan>D wnaIns 
“desunt po "nan> 
yo°nan2 
ANAND Anand 

"the suff. to the Persons of all 

Verbalstems: 
AIHIND WAND 
etc. 


jan> 3 pl. 
WAIN 


in othe same 
way 1 and 2 


ps. pl. 
"gN>, INBN> 
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Il. to the Imperf. 


Verb: trans. Qal, | -{Qal Imperat. 
3 sg. m. 3 pl. m. sg. m. 
sh) Wan> 2n> = 97w 
Suff.: sg. 3m. an) : amAans" "(so also waans WIDIW (To the 
(Soalso to | asans arpa & 88. 
"and" to all ySn5on We: and “to 
persons “E the pl. 
AAD? ending 2 pl. m. like to 
- f. an" in the [S2ans: and3a.l] san> fyu) the im- 
man>° Srdra-| | 2 phe fp TMT TS herfy 
mans? dical: and to rote be) 
2m. yang?? SAIN) ssons, “SAAN 
a, yJan27 SHDN 7IanD" 2 sg. f. 
1. s7a7192-3H22)/agyonos instead 
pl. 3 m. pan>" pans which | "22ND "2972 
— f. san>° —  nanpn}| pans pw 
2m. n2an575 p>.an>* is alsol fan> 7370 
-f.  qoan> FInd? possi- 
4. 92aN33 W2an>" le) 


"IAND WLW 


The suffixes to the other verbal pers. 
in the same way. 


R« 


in the last syllable: ary: 4) aman 2) atten 
3) toa; y2w. 2) Fyaw: 3) mova. — é in 
the last syllable : am2) 1) Amans: 2) an"; Jans, 
qans?; 3) sans, rogana:: ‘med 2) snbus 3) 
tonbun. — fC or w% in the last “syllable: ano: 
Hif. 4) aman? 2) yaun=2 3) Mp3n>; with gutt. 
Taw? mons. 


SECOND SECTION, 


FORMATION OF NOUNS. 


_ 1. NOMINAL STEMS. 


311 The noun represents the idea not as in motion, active or 
passive, but as at rest and independent. This, however, may 
be concieved in two ways. The noun either represents the 
inert idea perfectly independent, as a mere idea, that is, as 
a substantive, which is the direct opposite of the verb, or as 
a predicable, i. e. predicating something of a thing, referring 
the idea of the action to it, which is therefore nearer to the 
verb and always proceeds from its idea. Proper names, how- 


ever, that is, conventionally established names for concretes 
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e. g. man, heaven, day, are always borrowed either from 
a substantive or from a_predicable. 


Very many special distinctions and further developments 312 
of the meaning may, however, be added to this fundamental 
distinction of nouns, as the noun in general, because it ex- 
presses an individual thing, ramifies into forms much more than 
the verb. The predicable may be concieved @) as predicating 
of a subject the pure idea of a verbal stem i.e. as participle ; 
or 5) more generally as attributive , adjective, either primi- 
tive or derived, in which there may be very many special 
distinctions; c) or as a substantive arising from an adjective, 
used of persons. The substantive may be concieved a) as in- 
jinitive expressing the mere idea of the verb, or 5) as a de- 
finite neuter substantive distinct from the verb and indepen- 
dent, as yw: salvation, 2% word, or c) as an abstract 
derived from a verbal or nominal idea, as “91037 salvation, 
mpis righteousness. To these, many possible accessory mo- 
difications may be still added, as that of the intension of an 
idea, that of the diminutive, that of the instrument or plage 
of an aclion etc. 


So much does the internal formation by means of the 313 
different position and nature of the vowel and by the redu- 
plication of the radical sounds, predominate here also in He- 
brew, that we find very few external affixes in the formation, 
and the external formation is added rather as the last com- 
plement of the internal one. ‘The principal part of the in- 
ternal formation itself, the change of vowels, runs through 
three stages: 1) the simplest and most primitive nouns, formed 
in such a manner from the simple stem that the vowel is 
after the first radical, as 357, which, in direct opposition to 
' the verbal formation, express the pure idea of the root as in- 
dependent i. e. as substantive; compare the simplest nominal 
formations of the Sanscrit family of languages, as vox, rex, 
fall, blow etc. 2) Words with an originally accented se- 
cond rad., which therefore stand nearer to the verb, and 
are either predicables.or substantives which are formed from 
the verb, as the nearest participles (adjectives) and infinitives 
(verbal substantives). — 3) The newest and last formation 
with an inserted /ong vowel, which is the strongest dis- 
tinction for substantives and adjectives as well as for abstracts, 
and which proceeds from that second formation by a new 
power. Besides this, the termination of the fem. (and in — 
some cases that of the plural {. 374) is not unfrequently 
used either to form the idea of the abstract or to render it 
more prominent, so that these feminine or plural forms are 
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also to be enumerated here. Lastly, all rules that hold of 
the simple stem, hold more or less of the augmented ones 
and of the roots of more than three sounds also. 


314 Only a small part of the simple nominal forms, there- 
fore, are directly opposed to the verbal forms §. 317: the 
greater part are derived from verbal forms, infinitives and 
participles standing nearest to them, but substantiyes and ob- 
jectives being much more independent. As infinitives and par- 
ticiples in general, however, as intermediate forms between 
verb and noun, show many peculiarities, the special conside- 
ration of them must be reserved till afterwards. §. 348 ff. 


315 The more firmly infinitives and participles retain the 
verbal idea, the more firmly are they connected to their ver- 
bal stems, so that the characteristics of the derived verbal 
stems are preserved in them. But the more they become in- 
dependent nouns, the more easily are these characteristics 
lost, as the new formation of the noun becomes as simple 
as possible, as »w> he/p, although it is in the end derived 
from p7win to help, 27 speech, mo>p curse from 137, 
>Sbp, myraw oath from yw to swear §. 240, mx conm— 
mand from rt Lo command. CE, something similar {. 357. 


316 Tt is also dependent on the nature of the noun, according 
to which it designates what is at rest and permanent, that its 
vowels recieve a greater lengthening; which is not only shown 
in the derivations of nominal forms from verbal forms, but 
also in the further flexion of all nouns. The word is not so 
light, moveable, and pliable here as in the verb, and this 
lengthening and immoveability encreases the more a noun be- 
comes a pure substantive; the infinitives and participles stand 
in this respect also nearest to the verb on account of their 
light vocalization. There is also a resemblance in this, that 
reduplication has often established itself in a consonant in 
the noun, which, however, may be produced by different 

causes, cf. §. 61. | 


I. Nouns of the simple stem. 

317 1. First formation of nouns: its characteristic is the ac- 
cented but originally short vowel after the first radical, so that 
the second is properly without a vowel, or only suffers an 
auxiliary vowel to be faintly heard ; which form is the direct 
opposite of the verb cf. ¢. 231, ana by which the idea of a 
pure substantive arises, whether for more general significa- 
tions, as up. murder (war), 3>m duration pn delight, 
oi wiewiness: or whether ithe word is confine in the usage 
of ‘the language to more definite objects, as may sacr ifice, 
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“19 herd prop. row, to which class proper names may also 
belong, as 35 king, say servant, to. child, mbya youth; 
a mere adjective, however, can never by expressed by this 
form, as 1n» foolish one, a youth, orignally signifies foolish- 
ness as a substantive. This form, as the shortest nominal 
stem which expresses the mere radical idea as a substantive, 
may indeed be also simplified in certain words from older 
longer ‘forms, as 9W> stwdvation from »*Uin Hif. to help, 
wo. child beside the older and rarer s54 Gen. 11, 30, which 
as adjective correspords still more nearly to the etymology of 
the Latin natus and the German kind, which is from hiv 
= yevy-aw, but it remains nevertheless the first and nearest 
nominal form, as to the structure of the language, which is 
independently opposed to the verb. — The feminine termi- 
nation, however, 1s rare except where it has a physical sense 
by a Boccia signification, as M222 regina, mS? nata, maiden, 
or in short words of weak stems ({. 206), as often in +1’. 
The characteristic vowel after the first radical changes 
accord, to {. 205. 248: d, or instead of it é §, 318 is therefore 
the nearest, most generally prevalent vowel; 0, which is by 
no means rare here, and e are peculiar to intransitive and 
passive ideas, as Uj holiness, 344 greatness, 73 heavi- 
ness, burden, yon delight which have intransitive verbs 
corresponding to them; byb deed, 228 food, “n& and 7738 
word, yn and yw report from passive ideas; that most 
general form is also. sometimes found together with one of 
these two more definite ones, as Son and on want, but 
usually with a difference of signification. “y% ‘youth from 
93. young person is an instance of the derivation of an ab- 


stract hy o from a substantive with a }). 
1) The vowels in the termination -dn §,341 change in the same way, 
as 2 ON widower and aN widowhood derived from it. 


The three original forms therefore are anD, 32ND, 3N2; 
é and 6 being caused in the last two instead of z ‘and w by 
the tone ; these very common words, however, have so con- 
stantly ascuried an auxiliary e in Hebrew accord. to §. 30, 
that those perfectly monosyllabic words have become very 
rare even in cases in which their sound would be permitted 
accord. to §. 29, as nwp truth poetical Prov. 22, 21, 373 
nard not so genuinely Hebrew, 378 proper name. The pro- 
nunciations 3n> accord. to §. 45. 127, an>, 3n> are used in- 
stead; but as soon as ever a postfix is added to the end, this 
pronunciation, which has arisen for the case of a word stand- 
ing by itself, ceases, and ~an>, ~sn>, ~3n> are always 
found again before accented postfixes , only that 2 has become 
very prevalent for a, especially because the a@ is already 
changed to e in 2mD; see a more particular statement below 


381 
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1) From third rad. guti.: ming, 912, N¥2, 22, Fs 
accord. to §. 78; the auxiliary e generally remains unaltered 
with 8 accord. to §.85, as NDB, NYT (Kum) N24, N37, though 
many begin to loose it, as Non does always ; concerning N8 
and iw see a little below under the ‘9. Before postfixes, iS 
is again sounded as usual. 


From middle rad. gute. “93,° “zw, f]9p, Wd, Ww, 
“ma accord. to ¢. 78 @. 79, in which case ‘therefore both forms 
an> and an> become indistinguishable, as the gutt. expels the 
original é (2) after the first rad. also; a few words only with 
the harder n still retain the é which is a shade of a and is 
always nearer to it, as om) (tan Jdgs. 5, 30 for assonance), 
t>n>; 0, on the other hand, always maintains itself, as 73, 
“2, "yyp in which there is always a@ instead of e ‘after. the 
gutt., though we still find Sak tent always. & however is 
too weak to support these _two vowels on either side of it 
and to hold them apart, it rather takes the accented vowel 
to itself accord. to §. 76, and, as it is partial to e, a becomes 
e in this change, so that the first two forms are identical, as 
“Np and Ne “always become “WB, INT, AWA; O on the other 
hand remains here also, as WNS, Sok. in such syllables, 
however, & is often easily rendered inaudible accord. to §. 82, 
2, 80 that the pronunciation becomes UN, Nh, though & 
is retained in the orthography; but we also find rin 5. Ss 
This x has still continued more or less mutable before post- 
fixes; the changed vocalization has become fixed in ‘many 
words, especially where 8 has become quite mute. — It is 
very rare for the other gutt. besides & to attract the accented 
vowel to themselves in this manner, v. §. 319. 


2) From >. According to §. 222 c, these stams almost 
always- proceed from ° or » as third radical ; . however is 
more frequent. But in this naked condition, ‘where no vow- 
elsound follows > or 1, they cannot maintain themselves as 
consonants, but as ° and 1, as vowels, sound /; w% accord. to 
§. 98, the ¢ draws the whole vocalization and the tone so 
strongly to itself, that the original vowel after the first rad. 
disappears, as "45, "xm for ™p, "XM, oO only maintaining it- 
self somewhat firmer, viz. constantly ‘with guit. as ">, 722, 
then in a very small pause (with the accents of members) as 
“4x and x Gen. 37, 25. cf. 43, 11 and Ez. 28, 7, seldom 
otherwise , as "23 Ps. 83, 2; in ‘the proper pause, ’ they all 
again become "1D, sym (even in a smaller pause Ex. 25, 10) 
oh, Py accord. to §. 131. The heavier and at the same 
time rarer 1, on the other hand, always remains toneless, so 
that we have in (@ having maintained itself pure here), 150 
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(proper name 1Sam. 19, 22) ama. Before postfixes, how- 
ever, 1 and ° can still become consonants, see below. 

Very seldom are the formations derived from the more usual confor- 
mation of these roots which is mentioned §. 222, as 55 like Nob, 
only in Ezr. 10, 1 for »5n fletus; mE] end Js, 2, 7. - = 

“Ser e Ir.. 


Many words of obscure derivation or great apocopation 
have nevertheless entirely lost the last vowel which is parti- 
cularly weak in these roots, and with ‘it the third radical, 
without its ever returning in the derivations from the greater 
part of them; thus da (usually %53) as particle, %W (dual 
miu breasts) 41 kind (genus) with the shortest pronuncia- 
tion; moreover with a rather longer one, 42 son, EW name, 
v2 wood, wr particle, > friend (v. §. 409) Sx God. 


3) From 43 (and *5): a@) the form with a mim, 5m, 
418, in which a is retained before 1 accord. to §. 96, but is 
lengthened, (not nv), a8 a—u agree bettertogether than e-u, 
whereas, when the third rad. is a gutt. also, 19, 978, a8 the form- 
ation becomes strong ‘again here {.227; \ however often. appears 
as second rad. here, as miz, 5°19, 1%. It is not at all rare, 
however, for that form with a-w to coalesce regularly in 6 
accord. to {. 54, as dip (dp Ex. 4, 8), mio, ain, piu leg, 
“iw light, nin, the others with a-z do not so often coalesce 
in ae, as >*> poet. Js. 15, 1. 21, 11, wow or ww beside 5%, 
ww, these do so always pn, WN, 22 lamp, which ce or é 
may then be further reduced to ¢ accord. to §. 49, as pP"4 
beside pry, PN only in 1Sam. 21, 9, for y>-9 particle; cf. 
wr poverty beside wR or WI. — b) The form with o 
(w) must necessarily sound 210, 115, PW streeé accord. to 
§. 53, as w-u would clash together. — c) The form with e 
(¢) is not distinct here, and is probably identical with the 
others, for 493 judgment, 7" song, 32™ strife have been 
formed accord. to {.245; probably z is primitive only in 5" 
trembling, 3 exultation, yx brightness, sv lime. — 
With xd at the same time, when 8 becomes so much the 
more easily mute, 81 with @ for @ accord. to §. 96 (on the 
contrary 84%), and &°3, concerning which last see farther on. 
With > at the same time, 3 like the form with @, in 
which therefore ° cannot draw the vowel of the word to it- 
self, but’ becomes a vowel after 6 §. 227. 


4) From 9’y, always without resolution: @) >a with a 
primitive a; b) with a primitive e (z) 5& accord. to §. 46, or 
somewhat longer 5%; c) ph, MD strength, later writers only 


write > instead. — Weare not to confound with these many forms 
of 5% whose second rad. might easily be resolved with the 3rd in this 


formation acc. to §. 113: FN nose for PIN, FN palate, yy goat, whose - 
3 never returns in the progress of formation. wry man is lengthened 


13 
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from yi by a still greater deviation and with a complete loss of the ori- 
ginal reduplication of the y} §. 48; its fem. however is still regular + TW 
woman with redupl. of the uj; in the more isolated pl., however, the 5 
has been preserved D WIN 5 Din is only a late and rare pte formed 
anew from that way Js. 53, 3, cf. farther §. 369. 


2 as 2nd and 3rd rad.: 1p or %p acc. to §. 96; in the 
same manner from * in the nearest form with a, 7% homage, : 
"3 sufficiency , "2 water whose plural only is found ¢. 3743 
this az, although the z in it is originally double, has also been 
sofiened in others into ae and in tone to é after the manner 
of the 97> ¢. 95 f. 222, as mw small cattle, mp month 2), 
as also that Na can not only be changed into nna accord. to 
the above Zach. 14, 4 but also into Na after this manner Js. 
40, 4. Lastly, this ae (¢) may be reduced to ? acc. to §. 49, 
: is the case in °% ship (on the contrary "x% desert for “¥ 

¢. 323), °% coast (on the other hand w howler, proper name, 
for “x ) W ruins (for %B see below §.-409). 
1) Cf, Ewatp’s Gram. Arab. J. §. 442. 


319 Except the words which draw the essential vowel from the first to the 
second rad, on account of their radical sounds, there are only a very few 
isolated ones which have the tone-vowel thrown back, which is a poorer 
pronunciation and necessary in Aramaic: thus a) with a wy7g as particle 


a little, the gutt. is also to be observed, aE poetical , Ps, 18, 26 for 
"33 man, "nd (for Ind §. 96) winter, any from ai accord. to §. 54 
ink, ple (a bush) accord. to §. 222 forsy5, ab sap» Dax marsh ; — 
b) with e, pow shoulder in which é has reiniained in tone which is very 
rare against §.46, wat Aoney in which it has been changed into a §. 46, 
wD belly; — c) with 0 dou cluster in which e is assumed at the 
beginning accord. to §. 112; — sometimes in vy, which may thus become 
resolved : wun. 


820 Very rarely is this shortest formation somewhat Jengthened in this 
manner, that after the first rad. the second is pronounced with the nearest 
tonevowel, with a: thus in a word which has the, in itself, heavier o at 
the beginning , and gutt. at the end, y345 or yap helmet , cf, 409. 


321 2. Second kind of formation: whose characteristic is 
the accented distinguishing vowel belonging to the se- 
cond rad. These formations show by this at once that they 
run parallel with the verb, as the accentuation of the se- 
cond rad. distinguishes the verb {. 231; and in fact all the 
forms belonging to this class are most intimately connected 
with the verbal forms, and are rendered possible by them. 
And as the verb as tense always divides itself into two great 
halves, perf. and imperf., accordingly, from the perf. as the 
tense which signifies what is finished, existing, experienced, 
the noun adjective proceeds, which expresses what is visible 
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certain in things, their manifest qualities; but from the zz- 
perf. as the conception of what is unfinished, what is only 
thought, is derived the noun abstract, which gives the 
pure idea by itself as a thought; or, to speak more accura- 
tely, the participle is derived from the perf. and the infini- 
tive from the imperf. The change of vowels which belongs 
to those two fundamental divisions of the verb §. 269, there- 
fore, returns here again; but with this distinction, that the 
vowels become longer here according to the general nature 
of the noun §.316, and especially in the adjective, which 
denotes the inherency and permanency of the quality; and 
secondly, that the noun is split even here into very manifold 
divisions , and ramifies into many possible forms. 


1) The adjectives are formed not only with the accen- 392 
ted @, e, o after the shorter vowels of the verb §. 249, but 
also with the immutably long f and % accord. to §. 48; which 
five possible forms have also at the same time nice distinctions 
of signification appropriated to them. The degrees of the 
length of the five vowels, however, according to the general 
relation of the vowels, are these, that @ is always mutable 
before further flexion, e and o are more prone to be immu- 
‘table, and especially o, and ¢ and % are always immutable. 
The first radical in all these five forms has’ the foretone «a 
without distinction accord. to §. 37 (see the contrary §. 325). 
They are as follows: 


a) The form with a is originally, indeed, of the most 
general signification; but as a later more definite form has 
been appropriated to the adjectives of purely active signification 
or to the part, act. §. 326, accordingly, with the exception 
of a few remains of earlier date §.327, this simpler form 
has the mere adjective signification, as 55> foolish, 3xw4 
wicked, Ww. upright, win new, amy distant beside the 
substantives of the first formation 592, 204, “WwW; ddn 
pierced’ through cf. syn intrans. verb, Ps. 109, 22. 


b) The form with e is founded more definitely on in- 
transitive ideas, whether the word be in use as a participle 
or not, as Nay thirsty, 39 hungry, x2 satisfied, 397 
dry, >%2 boiled, MUN guilty, 23% mourning, 532 and 
py exhausted, yx weary, 29 labouring = suffering, 
toiling, maw obliviscens (intrans, accord to §. 250) and has 
rarely become a substantive, a8 3p» instdeans accord. to 
{. 250 == insidiator Ps. 49, 6. 


c) The form with o is indeed founded in the same way 
on intransitive ideas, but is rather appropriated to adjectives 
of a permanent quality and is thus sensibly distinguished from 


43 * 
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the preceding form. It is also in consequence of this signifi- 
cation of an fixed inherent quality and of the nature of the 
appropriately firmer vowel o, that the third rad. is doubled 
in most of these words before accented postfixes and the o 
thus remains firm before it; hence too the word is pronounced 
with a more compressed vowel and is written without 1 
even without such postfixes: 539 (pl. taxbay,) round, nay 
entwined, FAX long, pay deep, jin dark, pny sweet, 
atx delicate, =x terrible, and adjectives of colour 5x, 
yor, PAW, 3P2, Tha, spy», cf. with gutt. mas high, (m3 
is a rare and late form) Snw black, 152 straight. A much 
smaller number have a pure o without reduplication, which 
in that case becomes very strong and immutable and is ge- 
nerally written with 1; 5453 great. jiup little, pin distant, 
sina seldom “ny pure, wip holy, yinn cruel, haughty 
Js. 1, 17. The corresponding substantives of the first for- 
mation have this: o very often also: mai, FWM, png, M2, 
oy. Iq, WIR. — 


393 d) The form with % has above all others the strictly 
passive signification, and is for the most part used as pass. 
part. ofthe simple stem, as aan> written, m1 annointeds 
nevertheless, it sometimes is related to intransitive ideas 
also, partly as adjective, as SiDW childless beside the in- 
trans. verb Dow §. 249, tooyy ‘mighty, tars peaceful 
2Sam. 20, 19, tay cunning, andhas already become subs- 
tantive as Wap. beside wip: auceps from intrans. verb Wf? 
{. 250, partly as participle, but only from the influence of 
Aramaic, in which the intrans, or reflexive and passive 
are not 8o strictly distinguished in the whole formation of 
the verb, as mina confisus Ps, 112, 7, “>t, mindful 103, 
14, im properly reflexive like amplexus of the state with 
joined, firmly clasping hands, although it may again be im- 
mediately connected with an accusative §{. 250 amplexus 
gladium Cant. 3, 8. 4). : 

1) It is not necessary that the verb should always have the same de- 
velopment in all its parts; it is also easily explained, and espe- 
cially according difference of dialect, how the active participles 
may exist beside those: mua confidens, yi amplectens. But 
3157 always mindful is. actually fuller than >} or “2772 
remembering. 


e) The form with # is 1) a variety of this pure passive 
form with z, as this % can be changed into the softer ? ac- 
cord. to {. 43, as soon as a substantive is formed out of the 
participle, in which case the verbal: derivation ceases to be 
sq prominent, N73 prince beside Nniiw2 exalted, 3°pB over- 
seer beside t5pp appointed to overlook, y1%2 and 9°3%5 


w 
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together stratum, or if an adjective only is formed from a 
participle, as N°2v lated as adj. Nizw as part. Dt. 21, 15. 
This form, as substantive, is especially used to signify the 
seasons of the year according to the occupations prevalent in 
them, as 7°08 autumn prop. the time when the fruit is 
gathered, cf. Cant. 2, 12, — 2) The ¢ is formed by the 
greatest lengthening from e of intrans. ideas {. 322, as to°93 
pleasant, pny and prny bright, 23% and 9°37 weary, vos 
and p25 fugitive cf. §. 351. 


These five forms are thus modified in derivations from $24 
weak roots: 


Before 3 rad. gutt. the long vowel is always preserved: 
ya, 390W; from ND: NAY, Np. 

In vy each of the five long, characteristic vowels maint- 
ains itself with expulsion of the 4, or with coalescing with 
it (with 2), precisely as above {.269 f., as 5 Argh, op 
standing cf. §. 326; “It arrogant, yo @ mocker; 340 
good; 19 rejectus; “WX @ messenger prop. missus, 

From 93: a) the form with a, which may be always 
shortened , compresses the vowel before the properly speaking 
double consonont, as in §. 254: 53 low, mm dismayed, also 
oom diving, all very different from the substantives of the 
first formation §. 318; yet some have nevertheless lengthened 
the vowel, as (32, t[2n, 57%, and others lengthen the vowel 
at least with disjunctive accents and with the article 1), as 
siz (at) 2a many, 93 wicked, "2 ox, Sy people, rx 
enemy prop. oppressor. — b) The forms with 2, # must se- 
parate the 2nd and third rad. accord. to {. 217, because these 
vowels are immutably long, as Sn, 3359. It isremarkable, 
however, that although we find these three chief forms with 
a, t, % those with e, o do not at all occur in 9%, except only 
ma or m7 fat. | , 

1) Because a noun with the article is more complete, more perfect 
in itself; in the same manner, yus earth with the article be- 


comes PNT. — In the adj. 4% and 94, however, @ is only 
found on particular occasions. 


In >, the first three forms with @, e, o are indistin- 
guishable, and only make one single one in the same way as 
in the verbal formation §.279, only that the only ending 
here is still the original ¢ (from ae), as mp2 beautiful, myn 
exhausted Dt. 32, 241). Qn the other hand, the immu- 
table %, ? are distinguished here also, so that the formation 
is again founded upon * or 1 as third rad. accord. to {. 222. 
b and with a preponderance of the formation with >: a, 
“3Dy, very seldom 19, 1 remaining as 3nd rad. but coales- 
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cing with & accord. to §. 53 Tob. 15, 22. 41, 253 from ¢ 
always * "fp? pure, 29 bent, 77 (Is. 24, 16 as neutr. near) 
t coaleceitia with » 2), 


Shortened words (cf. §. 318): 1) The ancient words of 
relationship 28 father, mx brother, ton father-in-law, 
which when alone generally remain 50" short, but which al- 
most always end in a long vowel 4 or ¢ before postfixes ; 
there is no doubt that they originally had a vowel at the 
end, e. g. aba, abo for the present db, v. §. 201 nt. — 2) 
“7 hand, m7 blood, ax fish for s33 etc. which continue so 
short even before postfixes the first cons. of the former is 
therefore still equal to the first rad. of “w: before postfixes, 
but the latter are only equivalent to the second syllable 
of "wr. 

1) The oldest pronunciation az (ae) is still found in some words: 

72 prop. high, but is only preserved in the pl. heaven §. 374; 
“ID field beside s4, ‘iw proper name probably meaning 


quarrelsome Gen. 17, 15, ef. ‘something similar §, 330. 339. Also— 


129 ancient form for "39 : 


2) There is no passive formation “153 or "3 in Aramaic, but there is 
still simpler sb; merely even for the passive participle, as the 
form an> which may be contained in that, as intransitive, is near 
to the passive. According to this too very rarely in Hebrew; the 


fem. sg. 4D nudata Mich. 1, 11. 3 pinguefacta Ez. 34, 20. 


Concerning the absence of the foretone "vowel see §. 328 at the end 


2) Abstracts are formed from the imperf. Qal, but in 
various ways: 


a) As mere infinitives: and as the imperf. has two 
ferms accord. to {. 269, so 3n> and >a are possible forms 
here also, the latter from intrans. ideas, which forms are 
still closely connected with the verb, as the accented vowel 
is very short and the foretone vowel is altogether absent, 
as if they had proceeded immediately form 232, 533°. For 
more concerning them and concerning the derivations from 
weak roots, consult the section on the infinitives §. 353 ff. 


b) As substantives, and not so much from active stems 
whose abstracts (very much as the participles §. 322, a) can 
be more clearly and firmly distinguished, as from intransitive 
ones. ‘The mere feminine ending is first used here, as 9W4 
(from »w5 accord. to §. 45. 66) differing from 9B as adinic 
from Gdcxov, maw hatred, my fear, m>xy sloth, mpm 
grasp. Butthe abstract only becomes properly independent (subs- 


tantive) by lengthening the accented vowel, which also pro- | 


duces a foretone vowel;: and thus usually without feminine 
formation, although it can also exist at the same time; 395 
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hunger, wax thirst, trix guilt, whereas mvwx (with a 
at the beginning, at the same time on account of x) is still 
rather an infinitive, S3p assembly, “2w reward; mpryx 
differing from p3x §.317 as justitia from Jus , mat) freewill, 
mv) desolation: some few have lengthened the accented a 
to the immutable 6, as tin majestas, ib salus. These 
abstracts cannot be confounded with the: adjectives of the 
same sound §.322, for an adjective formed from the same 
root has always e (f)., as 39 82X, wn (py) a, nw, 
sap, bu; hence from y29 ramus the derivation 529 ra- 
mosus Ez. 19, 10. They sometimes indeed come very near 
the substantives of the first formation, as “>v) rare and poe- 
tical beside “2U reward; but their origin is different. It is 
to be observed, however, that substantives also from derived 
stems simplify themselves in this longer but yet simple form, 
as 727 sermo from 723 to speak, m>>p curse from Sbp to 
curse, as also that the »9 are resolved in that rather later 
formation, as “>>p, mam, Sow booty, s13 solitudo; in the 
same way six and sy1W cry, the latter rarely shortened to 
91, VW; also from a n> m4 abundance. 

e is sometimes found as foretone instead of a, which e is accord. to 
§. 270 properly a trace of intrans. derivation, as “35 @ foreign land, 
and probably Sym, pitch, spy) sweetwine, S29 cluster of grapes, pois 
rib, 325 hair, 355 heart beside the shorter 3 belong here also. Cf. 


6. 
in Arabic: ys ; 


3. Third kind of formation: whose characteristic is 326 
an originally immutably long vowel newly inserted into 
the root: this is the strongest and last vocalic formation, which 
has proceeded from the former ones by new power; and the 
new strong vowel here so throughly governs the whole word, 
that the vowel of the other syllable, even the accented one, 
sinks before it to the weakest sound, Thus there arises on 
the one hand 


1) the strongest active formation for adjectives with 6 
after the first rad. (always changed into o from the more 
original active @ accord. to §.50 +), after which, the second 
syllable sinks, although accented, and has therefore originally 
é (7) instead of which, however, é is used on account of 
the tone accord. to §. 46; while that 0d, however, is absolu- 
tely immutable, this é is entirely dependent on the tone of 
the compound syllable and disappears as soon as ever the 
tone deserts it and the compound syllable is broken up. As 
the strongest active form, it is used as the participle active 
of the simple stem, as anid writing, although it may also 
be gradually derived with more freedom from any verbal 
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idea that fs simple or is becoming so, as “m* as neutr. re- 
mainder, 25 putting on a garment, only in Zef.1, 8 
usually wos zndutus; but it is also frequently derived from 
an older noun and becomes a substantive, as “id scribe 
prop. one who busies himself with 15> book, “viv keeper of 
the gate from 190 gate, > vinedresser from 243 
vineyard. 


The e in the last syllable is so essential here as a deep 
sound after the 6, that it even remains before gutturals: nw, 
mp>. — From 5:53, as every where else. — From 99: 
225, the second and third rad. being obliged to separate ac- 
cord. to §. 217. — From iy, however, there are accord. to 
§. 218 no forms with such an immutable vowel yet developed; 
the older, more simple form and §. 322 a@, which has been 
lost in other classes of roots, is used therefore here as part. 
act. thus fp stans, D, PR, NA coming; and as this form 
cannot, therefore, serve so well for a proper adjective, the 
distinction of the adjective from the participle is effected, when 
necessary, by the form with e §. 322 6, as "3 peregrinans, 
“a peregrinus Lev. 17, 12, nw and wiv. Nevertheless, the 
later language sometimes has é for this @ even here, as 
raip sfans 2Kgs. 16, 7. Zach. 10, 5. Js. 25. 7, concerning 
‘atk, however see, (. 219. From > at the same time: 
jp, 75 or later TIA cf. §. 292. 

1) This 4 is only found in 4% witness Yob 16, 19 borrowed from 
the Aramaic. -_ | 


327 If a word of this kind is always a substantive, the vow- 
el in the last syllable may be lengthened on account of that 
signification: e into @, which in the noun usually becomes 
d by the tone; thus 9>4n worm beside ¥21m which has been 
still preserved in the fem. m99n, Conin seal-ring, mdi 
eternity prop. what is dark, obscure, unlimited time. 


The 6 may even descend to ¢ before this stronger d, as it appears 
in —)5°D 4ammer prop. striker, in an active sense. 


There is a definite substantive derived from this part, act. 
which signifies an actor with passion and constant toil, and 
is formed by the insertion of the long % or 6 after the 2nd 

_rad. before which the o in the first syllable is changed into 
d to avoid the coming together of two o accord. to {. 50 and 
213, as piwy oppressor Jer. 22, 3 compared with pwr 21, 
42, and again jima prover 6, 27. The express power of 
the substantive, as implying the permanency of the action in 
the agent, depends on that long vowel in the last syllable, and 
it is to be regretted that no derivation of this form with an 
accented postfix occurs (except. m43g, fem. a8 proper name 


~ 
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for Juda Jer. 3, 7. 10 faithless one prop. -hypocrite) that 
we might ascertain if the d@ at the beginning is merely fore- 
tone or not, as, if it did remain, it would settle its deriv- 
ation from the part. act. beyond adoubt. ‘The form is more- 


a ® 
over only found in Jeremiah; compare diup chald. ago / 
o 
\ Sl 5 which latter gradually became shortened into \, 45 


v. Ewaun’s Gram. Arab. I. p. 144. 


There are some other substantives, in which the 6 or ¢ arise in a 398 
perfectly different way, which are not to be confounded with those of this 
origin, Thus poy dish (only in the pl. fem. minds) beside nabs 
sg. fem. in which the sound é (ae) proceeds from the loss of the redu- 
plication §. 125; 34555 (in pause A717) wax (from 3957 = 3NT fo melt, 


o 


_ and lengthened 27, Telated to sa idem and to tyxw and tabeo,) which 

is an abstract formation arising accord. to §. 331; moreover, 5543 da- 
pilus (lot) and 5345 the young of larger birds, which appear to ‘be an- 
cient diminutive formations §. 346 5; concern. 54 %% see §. 347 and con- 
cern, pmb! §. 336. " 


2) Abstract substantives are formed by passive vowels 
after the second rad. and are therefore a new formation from 
the passive participles §. 323; that which has, or, which is 
imagined as having, happened, being concieved as an indepen- 
dent thing, as divisio prop. the being divided, from divisus, 
and similar formations in Indo-Germanic. This very long and 
always immutable vowel, however, has such a new, great 
power, that the first rad. which stands alone is pronounced in 
shortest manner e. g. in Hebr. without a distinct vowel, and 
the rules for the foretone §. 36 ff. are, therefore, not applic- 
able here §. 322. Hence the nearest vowel here is w@, as 
dana recompence, 2125 chariot, 192 covering, H134 cloth- 
ing, 2123 boundary. This % may be even changed on. the 
one side for # accord. to §. 248, as 25%) statua, Op gra- 
ven image (only used in the pd. beside the more simplified 
sg. 39D) NX2D prison, 5°97 mantle; é is very rare, as 59? 
wailing, mn terror; — on the other side, it may be 
softened into 6, which is especially easy from an intrans. 
verb, as ibn dream, 123 first-birth (of animals and man, 
in the latter case it is in sense equivalent to ferst-born, but 
the pl. is still generally minda) nid fullness, ~1ba rag, 
and the poetical di5u orbitas, “inw blackness; this 6 can 
then be changed into d@ accord. to §. 50, but this is very rare 
in the early period, as "0% vow, and only frequent after- 
wards, as 429 deed Koh. 9, 1, 2n> writing (book) beside 
the older fem. n2n3, poet. 297 war, DW strength Ps. 88, 5. 


Many words of this form which have x as Ist rad. have assumed a 
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firmer vowel accord. to §. 70: TIAN, DABN,. FIO, AM, TWN, Tx, 
for q1ay etc. 

The derived abstract !s so much characterised by this very long and 
always immutable vowel, that even some abstracts formed by means of 
external affixes, especially poetical and late ones, render their first con- . 
sonant, which stands alone, quite as short: "Za, Dna, 37, inn, 


bap , m3q from saz, On, my, DAM, Dip, rt372 “ef. §. 387. 


Some few words also of the second formation §. 222 f, have no 
foretone vowel; they are, however, poetical words borrowed from Ara- 
maic but with the poorer Aramaic pronunciation still retained: miDSN 


God, WAIN Man, biter fool ; the adverb “:y97 @ little ; and these which 
only occur late, yon strong: Ps. 89, 9, sou Jer. 49, 31. Also yet 


time an original substantive accord. to §. 325 b, whieh also occurs in 
prose in the later period. | : 


329 The signification of the abstract is often expressed here 
by the feminine formation at the same time, and this is a 
still newer, stronger abstract formation, while the lighter 
masculine form is often used even as proper name for more 
distinct, definite objects. The characteristic vowel w-z is often 
lowered before the -d of the fem., and indeed in such a 
manner accord. to §. 316 that the 3rd rad. is doubled, as 
this formation distinguishes substantives; this reduplication is, 
however, only frequent in a Ziqguid and especially in 7. .Many 
of these formalions too are only of later date or - poetical 
innovations, Thus with w: mxap collectio, mo34 and mb174 
ee Nabe Est. 1, 4. 10, 23 and even in the ‘early period 
TENG redemption, STEyD ‘opera; with o m2an pledge Ez. 
18, 7 beside don v.12, 16, mows evaryeddoy 5 with z or 
é, sorb y poetical deed, ROMA eversio, Tp congregatio, 
mati mactatio, m7) ‘and was hereditas. Many of these 
formations are also derived from older nouns, as m7 
kingdom from 3573, 713532 priesthood from 4775 priest , 953 
fortztudo erhich is at the same time simplified from ‘424 
ar ae heros with reduplication of of the 2nd. rad. accord. 
to §. 330. 


But there is a still newer and stronger expression of the 
abstract sometimes found, and especially in derivations fram 
earlier nouns, which consists in the use of the plural form- 
ation together with that uw accord. to §. 374, as in the un- 
iformly developed abstracts from names for certain periods of 
life, as [23py senectus, 9999 and SB y2 juventus, m>na 
virginitas from yp, dy, v2, Mb1na3 very rarely from 
Qal, as t-n2n em alming ‘Gen. 50, 3. 

Here also there is no form derived from 43; the only example is 
nisip locks Cant. 5, 2. 12. Nevertheless =, box §.219. The form- 
Gots of the weak roots are clear trom §. 324, a §, 345, 
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Wl. Reduplicated or intensive stems. ‘They have been g30 
partly given already as verbs, and partly are only newly 
formed in the noun; but the attributive alone can be formed 
quite new here, and produces a great number of various de- 
rivations; the abstract either only proceeds from the verbal 
stem or from this attributive.. The capability of formation, 
however, is by no means so great in these longer and rarer 
words as in the simpler ones, though the change of vowels 
has the same signification. 

1. The new, independent, and frequent formation of ad- 
jectives which express the idea of an inherent, permanent, or 
slironger intrinsic quality, are produced by the reduplication 
of the simple participles and adjectives of the second form- 
ation §, 322 f., and have, in the same manner,, the character- 
istic vowel accented after the second rad., but so that the 
simple active form accord. to the third formation {. 336 is 
not distinguished here. Hence a) the pronunciation with @ 
is not only the generally usual one for adjectives here, as the ~ 
simple one, as wbn very weak, 13 sick and the ancient 
- proper name for God 1% prop. the almighty, 139 always 
trembling; but also, according to the more definite significa- 
tion of a, for purely active ideas, as intensive form of 3n> 
§. 326, as diy wicked from dip wickedness, rizo forgiver 
== forgiving much and readily Ps. 86, 5, and therefore 
especially denotes one who always occupies himself with 
something according to his manner of life, as Sad porter, 
may cook; it is often only derived from a noun, as ‘TX hun— 
ter (which only occurs Jer. 16, 16, whereas Gen. 25, 27 
955) from tx hunting, m2 mariner from mn salt, 
the sea. Hence the @ in this new and rather strictly active 
form is longer here and tries to become immutable; whence 
"13 from +> with an immutable a beside 71% which has been 
preserved from an earlier period. — 6) The pronunciation 
with uw is of passive origin, as 428 friend prop. always at- 
tached, snmy pillar prop. firmly fixed, or of intransitive 
origin with the accessory idea of permanency or abundance, 
as S1>u robbed of young, yim, tar full of grace, mercy, 
20p always, readily, attending Ps. 130, 2 beside 2Wp.- 
This uw is sometimes changed on the one hand ¢) into 0, as 
sib" born, not however as a simple participle, but as an 
independent adjective farther developed 1) Ex. 1, 22; more- 
over from intransitive ideas, as “124 very strong = hero, 
“i2w drunken, and with the accessory idea of passion “5° 
reproacher lob 40, 2, xi3p iracundus beside xip.— @) 
Qn the other hand, ?¢ is found beside % where it is of pas- 
sive origin, as “"DN prisoner, more than the mere participle 
ueprisoned; in others from intransitive ideas, as PYIE just, 
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svi noble, wba mighty, why exulting. — e) The pro-, 
nunciation is exclusively appropriated to adjectives which 
denote a personally permanent condition, in a material sense, 
as Mbx dumb, 29 blind, spe having open = good eyes 
Ex. 4, 11, "> expiring, dim, or even in an intellectual 
sense, as Wp» perverse — false, Ny proud, 4X averse 
to Jer. 13, 10, 49D doubter Ps. 119, 113. This e has re- 
mained very short, partly in itself, and partly on account of the 
strong reduplication which goes before it §. 212; “-9v how- 
ever as foreign proper name rough prop. hairy corresponds 
to this class. 

The nearest vowel of the first syllable is indeed a, which remains 
unchanged, especially before the same sound a, and for the most part 
before 2 and i also; yet the thinner z is also sometimes found here ac- 
cord. to §. 45, a8 “px Ausbandman prop. digger, yxy very strong, 
39795 always learning “= scholar; but % is constantly sounded before the 
intransitive @, as if the force of the intransitive sound ~had particularly 
established itself at the beginning; before 6 too we generally find z, al- 
though Nip beside Nip. — It is to be observed in the formation from 


weak roots, that the gutt. in these somewhat later forms often looses the 
reduplication entirely contrary to §. 232, as mr etc., and that iy 


or even 45 sometimes go through their formations uniformly , as “2%, 
re judge from 777, 303 or ars Ez. 47, 10 fisherman from 45 fish. 
esides cf. above. c 
. a + 4 
1) It answers exactly to 900 e % 


No independent abstracts of this formation are found , since when an 
abstract is to be formed, one of these adjectives either becomes a simple ab- 
stract with loss of the reduplication §. 329, or renders the reduplication 
more prominent in a more emphatic way §. 332 f. Nevertheless some per- 
_fectly isolated originally lighter words have gradually been lengthened by 
reduplication of the 2nd rad. on account of the substantive signification 
(§. 316), as “oN vow §. 329, before suffixes SON, AWA step before 
suff. “TWN. the nature of the wx has also an influence here at the same 
time §. 70; on the contrary, the foreign word msm = yetwr, tunica 
doubles the 2nd rad. indeed when in stat. abs. and’ im the fluctuation of 
the firm vowel o, has assumed o twice §. 58, but when shortened at the 
end, it retorns to the short pronunciation without reduplication and with 
a simple o, as it is originally quite short ynD or yn2- 

Abstracts according to the third formation are, however, 
very commonly derived from Piel, as the pl. arm>w dis- 
mission Ex. 18,2, taqp> atonement, ni>n that wherewith 
a space is filled generally in the pl. =>xba, Tb recom- 
pense, yp abomination, also an abomination = idol ; .not 
so often é in the last syllable (accord. to 329), as bw Dt. 32, 
35, Up suffitus, and the fem. nxbn fullness, nvivz ‘present 
28am. 19, 43, or 6, as mda chastisement Lev. 19, 20. This 
form is sometimes, on account of its frequency, derived 
from Qal at once, as 4"pe command, yi7t or yy seeds. 
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Here also we have Z in the first syllable bn account of the 
strong vowel of the third formation in the Jast, by which 
these forms are at the same time almost regularly sufficiently 
distinguished from the adjectives §. 330 4). 

1) The reduplication of the 2nd rad. is even lost in some more at- 
trited words, when the preceding vowel has become long, as it 
always endeavours to do in the substantive, psy confinement, 
"i7p smoke, to which the proper name y;5uj prop. missio aquae 
probably belongs. This does not easily happen to the adjective, - 
as wi77p Hos. 9, 6 beside wW4;ap has become @ substantive from 
an adjective, nettle §, 125. 

This abstract formation, however, is found in a peculiar state in 
later writings from the influence of Aramaic, viz. always with an immu- 
table d (from 6) and with the feminine ending, and from that time is 
used as the prevailing infinitive form; the @ of the first syllable, on the 
other hand, remains unaltered as the vowels loose their capability of form- 
ation in Aramaic. Thus mPa Ez, 34, 11, moh. derision 22, 4, PTENa 
contempt 35, 12; in the same way from Hitpalel of a +> spinnun 
2Kgs. 5, 18 from Sm §. 236, where « must appear again as 3rd 
rad. after the immutable 4 §. 222, 


As this last formation is entirely proper to the infinitive in Aram., the sub- 
stantive is rather developed as an abstract by the u entering the first syllable 
anew and very strongly, while that ¢@ (¢) remains in the lasts the redu- 
plication of the second rad. easily ceases after the heavy u. This form- 
ation is, however, still very rare in Hebrew: 4930 prison Ez. 19, 9 in 


which the last syllable has lightened its vowel, st wax §, 326, wWr53 
pit Koh. 10, 8, 539 and 4359 @ musical instrument prop. loveliness. 
y7725n possession Ps. 16, 5. ' 


Moreover, all that is, said of Piel in these abstract form- 
ations holds also of Hif-il and Nif-al which are externally like 
it, as from flif. y2n-m @ melting Ez. 22, 22, in which how- 
ever é is more frequent because its sound is already in the 
verbal stem, and thus the form coincides more with the 
common infinitive, as Weir destruction Js, 14, 23, au 
doing good Js. 1,17, Wx dominion Iob 25, 2; the = 
of Hif. is then weakened to & in the fem, m 21x remem- 
brance-offering , in which there is d@ for 6. and minx de- 
-claration = charge which is a more simple feminine form- 
ation from min Pref = Hif., infinit. sine = suit, the fem. 
of which is minx accord. to §. 222; from Nf. in the p/. 
taydinp: struggle Gen. 30, 8 (the @ at the beginning, though 
not originally wrong, is yet designedly retained here on account 
of the attempt at etymology, 72m?) compassion Hos. 11, 
8 from Nif. ton, although it may also be formed from Piel 
and mean consolation, vy. §. 258 note. From 49 Hif. nnn 
Est. 2, 18. sapm Lam. 3, 49. | 


2. Adjectives with repetition of third rad., a rather rare 332 
formation, have for the most part verbal stems which corres- 
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pond to them §. 233, as 23nw tranquil, j294 green, S>2n 
dark red, nme perhaps presumptuous lob 30, 12 (without 
a known verbal stem to correspond to it); these have simply a 
lengthening of the vowel in the accented syllable for a dis- 
tinction of the noun: in the adjective 5528 mournful,Neh. 3, 
34 from 5928 as verb §. 256, an immutable é from the in- 
transitive idea however, intrudes into the penult, which is a 
new firmer formation strongly characteristic of the noun, like 
the one §. 326 in another manner, | 


Abstracts are formed in the third formation in %, some- 
times in 6 and ¢, and 1) from adjectives of lesser intension, 
by the strong vowel which intrudes in the last syllable of 
the new stronger abstract form separating the elemeuts of the 
word and the stress of the reduplication falling on the third 
rad., as p23 ridge from ja; rugged, accord. to which pix33 
hedge of thorns probably from p33 prickly, pa3y guilt 
from Dz» guilty prop. woven, (from the idea of a net) DU 
ornament from “5u bright. This abstract form, however, 
sometimes arises 2) in. the same way from Prel also, espe- 
cially if the 2nd rad. is a gutt. cf. §. 236: torpapx) in the 
pl. adultery Hos. 2, 4 from 582, 5Om2 pasture from the 
verb >i3 to drive to pasture (as Zrift in Germ. from trez- 
ben). From verbal stems like 5p §. 234, 1, which are at 
least concievable, are derived minx] satisfaction from ni 
to appease, yx spark, the 6 having been lowered before 
the new, strong 6 and having been changed into ¢ §. 213, 
roots 13, p2. 


3. The adjectives with repetition of the second and 
third rad. are more freqnent, and the force of the pronun- 
ciation is so divided in their greater compass, that the last 
syllable, although accented, has yet very short vowels; for 
ad generally remains, besides which o sometimes occurs, but 
even this as little lengthened as possible {. 46. The form in- 
deed also expresses general intension, as “25""p" in the fern. 
very beautiful Jer. 46, 20, but the idea of continual, re- 
gular repetition without interruption is also especially ex- 
pressed by the repetition of nearly the whole word, as 
Spopy or "EIEN twisted, tortuosus, and the Heb. form as 
it were paints the many windings, dnp perplexus also in 
an intellectual sense Dt. 32, 5, in the same way pop>on 
smooth-smooth = slippery; or the idea of partition, of 
that which continues with interruptions, according to which 
maxin fem. trumpet (from “x7%5n cf. §. 335) §. 244 would 
derive its name from the broken, crashing sound, and which, 
when used of colours, expresses the varying shades (as in a 


~y-- 
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shot silk), as M7258 neds PIRN greenish, aM ynw 
blackish. 


An & merely or an immutable 6 in the last syllable is 
also found here as an abstract, as }ODON @ crowd collected 
from all sides, colluvies populi Num. 11, 4; and also 
developes an abstract derivation from an intensive adjective to 
this Jonger form, as Mip7npe opening or clear sight of 
the eyes from mpp §. 330. 


A 


Further, the repetition in the root is so strong that it is sometimes 
found written by itself as a separate word: pp-Hps, sp~ner (as 


probably ought to be read Js. 2, 20) digging much = mole ; in the same 
way Mp mrp Js. 61,1, PP 18, 2. 7 §. 334. 


The roots ¥’y and 7» not unfrequently have the repeti- 
tion of their last two characteristic sounds here also, as in the 
verb §{. 235, whereas the lighter formation nip §. 234 is 
only verbal. Thus with @ S49 or Seay (Jer. 17, 6 the 
Mss. vary, Ps. 102, 18 does not decide the question) quile 
naked — desolate, helpless , and with an intruding 6 Sp*>p 
vilissimus Num. 21, 5 like Sox §. 331, cf. the proper 
name “yA. 


The abstract is imdeed here also most distinctly formed 
after the third formation, i. e. with 2% in the last syllable, 
as “119n fever prop: zflammation, and in the pl. accord. to 
§. 374 tywow deliciae from the verbs “14N, SWIW §. 235. 
But there are also many lighter substantive faraiations here, first, 
by fem. or ae plur. formation , as TI chain, Hannon 
terror Koh. 12, 3, tsay dizziness Js. 19, 14 from the 
sg. "sy, root ea av19 to be perverted, and from 49 sonbon 
great ‘trembling, mbube a hurling, which are distinguished 
by a greater lengthening of the vowel in the last syllable ; 
with @ in the last syllable, as $aby (where a is for ¢ 
only on account of the tone §. 46) wheel prop. roller, 
from 5323 to go on rolling, moreover 999 Basle prop. 
woven work ; or the short 0 in the same way like the first 
formation {. 317, which then extends throughout the whole 
word, being sounded in both syllables, as sp4p vertex prop. 
separation, from the parting of the hair (as Scheitelin Germ. 
from scherden) in which the 6 in the last syllable is only 
lengthened on account of the tone, and does not continue 
long before accented affixes, nbida fem. skull; lastly, with 
a stronger vowelsound and somewhat drawn back Sx>x 
rustling (Dt. 28, 42 in pause 5xd&) which- however im- 
mediately looses the foretone @ before accented affixes and 
returns to the short Sxd>x; cf. §. 347. 1p-p great strength 
is used quite simply as an abstract Js. 18, 2. 


334 
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AN these fullsounding intensive forms §. 333 f. often loose some of 
their sounds and soften their hard pronunciation if the etymology of a 
word which is used as a substantive becomes indistinct, cf. §. 237 note. 
Thus 1) most frequently by a softening of the final consonant of the first 
syllable into a vowel, namely after « into %, from which ¢ is prodnced 
(or d, as Sy~1¥), 88 BD4D star prop. twinkling , for 3533, Mipbiv 
pl. f. armlets or ‘frontlets , and maskn §. 333 5 or even after z% into i. 
from which ? is produced, as in the ‘abstract Vopop with the ending én 
§. 342 for op ep ignominy Hab, 2,16. — 2) By resolution of this 
final consonant into the succeding one §. 113: "55 circle from 4252. 
3) Not so often by casting away the final cons. of the second syllable, as 
sus f. chain from maw; in the same way osonn Ex. 16, 14 
part. pass. from 55511 shortened from popon. _ 


Ill. Formations with external affixes, some of which 
are very rare in Hebrew: . 


Thus qm>x an adjective formation, in which the emphatic a added 
at the beginning denotes a permanent, active quality +) and which ex- 
ternal formation gradually occupies the place of the internal one with 
reduplication of a rad. §. 330. 332; it is still very rare in Heb. however 
and rather poetical: “TON hard, ,cruel, 3iSN deceit ful, rights constant ; 
54 probably belongs here also, palace prop. spacious, roomy from 
b5: = did to contain, The a of the last syllable is the same as in 
the simple adjective §. 322 a. ; 

1) So that, fundamentally, this is the same @ or Aa which forms the 


causative stem in the verb §. 238. Cf. kesides Ewatn’s Gram. 
Arab, 1, p. 147 ff. 


Substantives with a prefixed » are also very rare; this 5 is connected 


with the pronoun of the third pers. §. 282, and is founded on the third 
pers. of the imperf. in such a manner, that the idea of the actor is alone 
retained from the continuing action, and the last vowel is therefore length- 
ened according to the nature of a substantive +). Thus gs5 (one who) 


quarrels = adversary from 395 §. 2453 ssyy0 ol, prop. from bah 
(what) shines; bap? as abstract whatever sxists, substance, from Dip, 
the pronunciation is accord. to §. 328. 


1) As in Indo-Germanic dator as substantive differs from the parti- 
ciple daturus. 


The three following are the most usual external form- 
ations : | 

1. A prefixed m’, as its pronominal origin also shows °), 
always gives the idea of a substantial who? what? most 
intimately connected with an action, so that a, word thus 
formed might be always resolved, at least as to origin, into a 
particular relative proposition. Its personal or adjective use, 
however, is very confined; namely, to certain participles of 
derived verbal stems {. 351; but it is very commonasa rewter, 
and is then always most simply and closely attached to the 
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root in such a manner that the first rad. becomes vowelless 
§. 212 2). This neuter signification may have very various 
applications in particulars: 1 may 1) denote that in which 
anything happens, the place of the action (the so called Mem 
loci), as mo (ubt pascitur) pasture, aN locus insi- 
diarum *), hence also in the same manner a time in which 
anything happens, as ain that which the Israelites dwelt 
in Egypt, i. e. the time of their abode Ex. 12, 40. — 2) 
that by which anything is done, the instrument of the 
action, as ring (quo aperitur) key, myn. fem. pruning- 
knife; and lastly 3) more generally that which may result 
or be, from active verbs, as mip>7 booty, prop. what’ is 
taken, on what can be trodden under foot, of the foot 
of men and animals, as from intransitive verbs, pmova what 
is far = a distance, distant land, \9%71 something small; 
this formation serves in a more unlimited sense for neuter 
substantives generally, as 5972 number, 19% step, and is 
so common that it even begins to be used instead of the 
more simple infinitive forms, as m2 destruction, used 
precisely as the infin. Am. 4, 11. nixwa to pull up (con- 
cern, the ending cf. §. 354) Ez.17, 9. The feminine form. | 
ation is indeed possible throughout this neuter form, but is 
only frequent in the words for instruments and in the abs- 
tract forms. 

When such words have a personal sense, they can only have it by a 
metaphor, for which all words are not suited, as y47 acquaintance, 
y 7 friend, prop. acquaintanceship, friendship ; sub messenger, 
prop. mission, as a slave appears more like a thing; nwa wicked- 
ness once 2Chro..24, 7 emphatical for the wickedest, a8 ‘scelus is used 
with similar emphasis for an individual. 

1) It is related to p79 what? sy who? The much more various end- 


ings in Indo-Germ, ma, va, mant, vant, mdnas etc., are also 
of the same origin. 

2) Hence it is formed in the same way even in short roots which are 
repeated like NoONo §. 235, a8 Roxon everriculum, because 
the monosyllabic root nowhere occurs. ‘In the same way nibninn 


deceits accord. to §. 247. — Yet is to be observed that Chatef- 
vowels prevail with gutt., and that the firmer pronunciation is 
only rare with is and as an exception in 3972. 

3) It is even derived from nouns in this signification, as the pl. 
mida4n what is at the feet, place at the feet, and nigx sa 
what is on the head Jer. 13, 18, instead which we also find it 
pointed mia, but perhaps only from an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of 1Sam. 26, 12. 


The vowels are not quite constant in their changes in 339 
this formation. The nearest and most usual vowel in the 
last syllable is a, generally lengthened by the tone to 4 '), 
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but very seldom immutable or changed to 6 (“ima 2 Kegs. 
19, 23 beside “M37 Js. 37, 24) before whose high sound 
the vowel in the first syllable descends to z'({. 45), so that a 
only seldom remains here, as in 5X57 messenger, INU? water— 
trough, in which however the a appears to be more firmly. 
retained on account of the following x, pl. =pnin sweet— . 
nesses, e€ too rarely maintains itself in this fictiation: between 
a‘ and i ‘capecially before liquid consonants, as p>, PT; 
mpqn and the fem. mnnda, movinn Mich. 4, 8. There is 
a newer, sharper vocalization in which the clearer, stronger 
a is designedly retained at the beginning , so that the lower 
z is now rather sounded after it in the second syllable (in 
tone é§. 46), as Dap, mnaa; fem. mara, rarely is there 
an z before é; a8 377 altar » Dd lamentation. - There 
is indeed no strict distinction of signification observable be- 
tween these two pronunciations, nevertheless the first form is more 
proper to simple substantives. Lastly , passive pronunciations 
are also not unfrequently found in the last syllable accord. 
to §. 329, before which the sharper @ also remains in the 
first ; thus with 7 » Wino” garment for the older wad §. 329, 
Savon bar, yizn fountain; with a change into 6, nipbn 
booty, or & (immutable) say deed Iob 34, 25 = say 
§.329, but also into immutable ¢, as in the abstract fem. 
ee destruction, very seldom t, as mmwn id. Ez. 5, 16. 
1) Very rarely a still without lengthening, as panna ae Tob 

7, 15, Js. 10, 6. 4579 1Kgs. 7, 93 most enily when the form is 

used as ‘infin, as yor Dt. 10, 11. In the same way from other 

stems is formed rate) Jdgs. 6, 19 f. (where, however, the Mss. 

do not agree) scéord, to §. 325, a2p Ez. 27, 17 ace. 6 §. 330. 


These distinctions of the vocalization are still less discérn- 
ible in the weak roots; the @ constantly remains in the first 
syllable before a gutt. as first rad., very rarely with ex- 
pulsion of the &, as n59 for dyn fetter Ez. 20, 37. — 
Also from 35 is the pronunciation with @ in the first syl- 
lable the prevalent one, if contraction takes place, as gene- 
toed does (acc. to §. 275), as De, dua, Jn2, only Zach. 9, 
5 029 with e, not yet with z Ly and s7ta72 fem. bed in dis- 
tinction to 5272 staff. — The 4p and “5 “have originally me- 
rely @ at the beginning in the same way, which remains in 
the 45 with coalition with the wu into 6, and the last syllable 
has a or e, onlynoto or uw, as 340, REIN, spin; the zz of 
the abstract has, hdwevery: intruded into the abstract 70773 
_ chastisement instead. From 75 with @ at the end swing 
straightness , ‘nm, whereas if 6 establishes itself in the 
last syllable it depresses the vowel at the beginning, so that 
fis used, as “w72 plain. With contraction of the ® (cf. 
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§. 253) yun, diz flood a very old word, and later 5737 
consciousness Koh. 10, 20, 3D”. From 8» the form 3n57 
accord. to {.272 43Nm in du. scales, and 4947 fetter written 
without 8, Ps. 2,,7. — The usual form from 49 is =4p7, 
sian, for toi accord. to §. 91, and the form 3n>7 does 
not occur here at all; this 6 also is changed as in {. 329 
into an immutable d, though it is rare and chiefly in 
poetry and late in the language, and the consonant before 
this syllable’ looses its foretone vowel by this Aramaic pro- 
nunciation, as 3% 1Chro. 11. 7. fem. m129 cave from 
iy; beside jin7 strife we find the pl. msinn Kttb 
Prov. 21, 9: 19 and elsewhere) and t.557 Prov. 6, 19. 
10, 12. Instead of the last there is, however, also found 
y1172 formed in another manner as a new abstract derivation 
from 973 §. 245 (in the pl. Prov.18, 18. 19, 13). An ab- 
stract form 33m is found in Ay darkness Js. 8, 22. — 
The »¥» have a short vowel for the most part before the 
properly double sound, and indeed a, as well for the original 
@ of andi], as 17272, 9X72 (some read 7x72 Ps. 118, 5) as 
also for é. of 2m>7 on account of the tone §.46, as 2572; the 
double sound, however, which is thus compact, is separated 
before accented postfixes; concern. é as foretone v. {. 217, a 2). 
Much seldomer has a long vowel established itself in the last 
syllable (and then there is d as foretone), as 307 curtain = 
sno, 727 shield = ang, and 1197 slrength == an2n; 
but there is no word with an immutable vawel. The reduplic- 
ation is rarely brought forward ({. 217), as pwr2 course, cf. 
oiwn from baw §.228. Lastly, with the form of abstracts 
§. 328: tana something sound, 792 heap of ruins from 
sy yi hy. — The +> precisely as in §.324: 1) moon, 
2p25 2) FIR, INQ = ange; 3) "oN = sangn. Al 
though even here 17N72 Ps. 140, 9 instead of 1). 

2) As these forms have a very weak sound at the end, some of them 
have drawn the stress and the tone entirely to the Beginning and 
have forgotten their origin and become perfectly like simple nouns 
of the first formation: 99973 bitterness, D1. fem. SoD", 372 
nakedness, from 35; in the same way. syn, ban, On 
according to the very similar formation §. 340. — = i 


It is very rare and in part new for such neuter subs- 
tantives, which denote the object of the action, to be formed 
immediately from derived verbal stems, as 1) substantives of 
the place or instrument, mbdvinn fem. kitchen from Pre/ to 
cook Ez. 26, 23, mpi fem.libatorium, dish for recieving 
the blood of the victim from Piel; pl. taxz3227) 2 Sam. 6, 
5 ststrum, which Latin word also signifies an instrument 
according to its ending ~trum, from 92332 §. 235. — 2) Subs- 
tantives of the object of the action itself, ayn object of 
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abomination 3s. 49, 7, and 4297 tH ANd something 
(or person) from which we hide our " face = object of 
aversion, with complete verbal connexion, Js. 53, 3 from 
Mif. nom to hide. 


340 A prefixed mn is very like this 1 in signification and form- 
ation, in so far as it forms merely abstract substantives; which 
mis originally the more definite external formation for this 
idea 1), though it is not so frequent in Heb. as 1. It seldom 
occurs with a perfectly strong root, as 513m recompense 
Ps, 116, 12, for the more ancient 5273 §. 328, nwadn cloth- 
ing Js. 59, 17; but rather with weak roots which are dis- 
posed to assume a firmer sound §. 206, and even here espe- 
cially in derivations from the longer stems , Hitpael, whose 
prefix “nm is preserved in this n, and Hif-fl, whose = also 
seems to preserve itself in this harder m. The feminine 
formation is very prevalent on account of the abstract signi- 
fication. Thus 1) from %5 where the feminine ending is 
seldom wanting, as it is in the poetical 215M (roaring) flood 
formed acc. to §. 328; on the other hand, the pronunciation 
with the eae w% is usual before the fem. ending, a8 oe 
answer Iob. 34, san testimony both from Hif., 

PIIPN Pe and so great a favourite is this abstract 
formation: that it is even derived from similar ‘stems, the 
stress of whose vowels is contracted into that % after the first 
rad., as FpINN healing from Mp4 or NB Qal; AHApH cir- 
cuit, myntn deliverance from Hif. mp (ap), ywir; there 
is a similar formation with 1, 3207 error from 73 to err; 
and as this abstract u can be changed into 6, d, accord. to 
§. 328, fem. m>2n, mxdbm with immutable 4 "from STD 
mab. — 2) From 39, "fem. mbam, mann, pl. as abstract 
mre, all these derived from ‘Hitp.; moreover cf. §. 339 
note * — 3) From 4b, fem. sxxin passage out in the same 
signification as N17 which differs a little, min doctrine 
and min thanks ‘also fem. derived from Hif. From “6, 
pon direction to the right — the south, from 4791 the right 

and, Hif. to go to the right, dan. poet. for the earth, from 
bs" to bear fruit, like tellus from tollo. — Besides many 
derivations from roots with gutt., as Hayyn, MaiNdn; and 


mipn hope from Piel ip 
1) The origin of this m is indeed obscure, yet it appears most reas- 


onable to suppose it to be derived from a pronoun, as is the case 
with % and =, We should then have recourse to the Indo-Germ. 


abstracts in -tis, tio, (actio), -td etc. which are derived from the 
perf. part. pass. in ta; this -t@ however seems to be related to 
the reflexive personal pronoun sva (tva), hebr. mi §. 242 note, 


The whole of this formation with pm is manifestly on the decline 
in Semitic and only preserved in isolated words, it is also no new 
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formation, but a primitive one. There appear to be still traces 

of an earlier personal use in Syjim inquilinus prop. habitare 

factus, jussus, and son>m (in Aramaic and 1 Chro. 25, 8) scholar 

prop. passive, taught by others , docendus. 

2. An dn or 6n (which change accord. to §. 50) added 341 

to the end, the first and oldest derivative syllable, has a 
twofold and essentially different signification; it forms ad- 
‘jectives and abstracts. 


It is indeed concievable that both significations should come together 
in the same termination after the example of —7% and —p §. 338. 340; 


but originally there is always a nicer distinction at the same time. The 
adjective signification must be the nearest as it always is, and this -dn 
vs 
appears to be related to the pronominal root an °-,| and the adjective 
ending -za, an in Indo-Germ.; the abstract signification is only derived from 
this as in §. 328, just as abstracts are also formed in Indo-Germ. in -nd, 
-nis, -nam, There is indeed no difference discernible in the ending itself 
now in Heb. (as in uz-vo¢ abstract, de-voc adjective), but perhaps -dx 
was originally the adjective, and -é2 denoted the derived abstract (at 
any rate compare neki and eblsd §. 317 nt.), and the adjective ending 
is even now less strong and sharp. | 

Moreover, there are some ancient traces of x being changed into 
m: in the adjective, always po. , probably also phan; in the subs- 
tantive phd Gen. 28, 12. ping Num. 3, 49 (where the tb however ap- 
pears to be supported at the same time by the following ‘4 , cf. the con- . 
trary Ex. 21, 30, and in the same way in the verb pyyins Js, 35, 1, 
for the usual yy~, on account of a succeding 79) and in adverbs, words 
of primitive form, as On gratis, for nothing. 

It is only in proper names that -é is. shortened to -¢, as sin >W, 
syou) or even written 4dyj; concern. the orthography with y v. §. 153- 
The complete termination returns here again before postfixes, as »35yz 
accord. to §. 343. = 


1) To form adjectives, this ending is attached to any 
noun; yet it is not very frequently so used, there being a 
still newer ending which is more usual for this purpose 
§. 343. Thus jinn hinder (western) from “nx behind, {2p _ 
anterior from tsp before, y42°» medial from 71m the 
middle, yi3%°7 external, 7VOR4 first; 7197) soothsayer from | 
a simple adjective »3" accord. to {. 330; derived from the 
fem. with feminine ending remaining, yum? cron from nun, 
7212 prop. having so windings, jin>p»x, crooked from 
mepy, or m>p» a winding. Very seldom is it a simple 
adjective form, not first derived from a noun, as 43°38 
needy , y1%>9 highest, y2ox viduus, m>7y naked. . The sounds 
of the stems are not changed by this ending, further than that the long 
vowels 6 or w are lowered to / or é before dn acc. to §. 213, as iD0n, 


W257 , FWRI (in which however the x is still retained, only seldom 
and late do we find Vw.) from yin, pan, WR, in the same way 


a 
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Ddan vestibule is sometimes changed into bd , these lowered vowels 
are still perfectly immutable, and only p>,» zaked from 79 can be 
shortened into poy , Pl. pvany , quite distinct from pany pl. pv y 
wise, cunning prop. muxves. = 


342 2) As an abstract formation, it is sometimes used to de- 


~ 


rive abstracts from more simple nouns, and is thus the first 
external derivation of an abstract from a pre-existent noun, 
as paws the desert from the adjective [Ww — mnw desert, 
winay blindness with @ as foretone from a1» blind §. 330, 
yinsw cessation from labour from naw rest !), moreover - 
also from more simple abstracts, as 71295 famine from 329 
hunger §. 325, even 7iNwWa deception Pro. 26, 26 from a 
former possible substantive Nwa {. 339. But frequently is an 
abstract derived even from the root itself by this ending, 
which external formation gradually supplants many more 
simple ones and is very prevalent in the later periods, al- 
though hardly without a slight difference of signification at 
the beginning, as in72 phantasm in a dream Gen. 15, 1, 
71m prophetic vision, 21, remembrance in general, 7*5>% 
memorial, Such substantives from the simple root lengther 


_tuemselves, the emphasis of the tone being drawn indeed to. 


the end, but the beginning of the word being always pro- 
nouced with a certain countertone: hence the sharp vowel 
of the first rad. often occasions a reduplication of the second 
§.316. as fADtT, Pinas, Jim, pp, which reduplication, 
however, disappears together with the foretone a §. 40. 392; 
very rarely is the stress at the beginning so thrown upon the 
second rad. that the third is doubled, as y3738 destruction. 
poet. The shorter pronunciation, without foretone and re- 
duplication yet, for the most part, still without close attachment 
of syllables, is found in only few early words, but becomes 
afterwards prevalent from the influence of Aramaic, and then 
the compressed z is the nearest vowel at the beginning ac- 
cord. to §.45, as Pp, Jinn, JAW, instead of which we 
find @ with a gutt. 71°94, TIAN (without Dag. lene Est. 9, 
5), although w (0) the vowel still nearer to the abstract has 
also often intruded into the beginning accord. to §. 329. 338 2), 
as iow table (prop. mat) in which w has remained in a 
loose syllable contrary to §. 47, yan; dor’bdn §.162, in the 
same way j2°p Ez. 40, 43, instead of which however, on. 
account of the frequent use of this word, janp or janp. 
with a close syllable, have become very usual, 7128 Est. 8, 
6; after this w,o, then there is seldom dé” for dr in the. 
last syllable (Koh. 12, 11). 


1) This may, for whose reduplication there is no apparent cause 
and which cannot well be originally an adjective, appears to be so 
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changed accord. to §. 331 for mmm according to primitive fre- 
quent use. = 
2) Which is entirely prevalent in Syriac. 


From 49; wivw gladness , wiz mockery. with a in the pennit as 
_ ~mere foretone for PWD ; accord. ‘to §. 213, the ¢é before this very 
strong ending -én has lowered itself so much that the weakest vowel- 
sound only, that is « accord. to §.37, has remained. 

From yy perfectly simple; pho ladder, 4x3 flower for a pronun- 
ciation like F721 is very distant here, just as in the 4 the 2nd rad. 
does not so easily suffer itself to be separated and lengthened. 

The +75 set out indeed from 4 as third rad., as the second has no 
vowel §, 222 c, as 453) possession , S34, qinry pregnancy s but the 
very strong and heavy vowel of the ending easily expels the weak » 


floating between accord. to §. 91, 3, 8o that the first rad., which would 
then stand by itself, recieves a as foretone accord. to §. 37, as abr) ; 
haat 732 Ez. 16, 33; together with sy we find, at least before ac- 
cented postfixes, i455, the vowel remaining accord. to §. 70 as before 
reduplication of the 4, Much seldomer is the sound of the 3rd rad. 
preserved as a vowel # or 2 and thus elides the following @ of the ending: 
PSP. Prop. decision, authority, hence prince, 4337, always in the pl. 
whoredom. 
It is only in a few words that the ending -an has lost its power and 
the tone on account of a preceding strong vowel which is either already 
there or which fixes itself there, as —px finger-nail, shortened from 


ys ‘ with a carrying fozward of the 6; and a new fem. thus formed, 
—3uin , shame Hos. 10, 6 from 4yj5, root wis. | 
wos TF oa 


3. The vocalic ending ?@ is the last and newest formation 343 
for deriving an adjective from any noun whatever ; this 
is always an external derivation before which the noun may 
remain perfectly unaltered, it is as it were a relative ad— 
jective i.e. it contains the idea, — which is of — and 
may bé paraphrased by a relative proposition because it only 
denotes derivation, origin, and refers to the source mentio- 
ned 1), This derivation is therefore most frequent and ne- 
cessary from proper names, which admit of no internal 
formation, as “Way Hebrew, “R07 Israelite; but also from 
other nouns whose signification is more isolated, as 737 
pedes from i) pes, "112 paganus from m5 pagus, 733 
a foreigner from 433 = 123 §. 325, "2b northern from Vips 
the north, ‘my timely from ny time, even 77°22 anterior 
from the pl. con» §. 361; moreover, from particles, as "nin 
inferior from mmn, 289 anterior 4 Kgs. 6, 17 from the 
stat. constr. > ante, ¢ being united to ae and thus di 
being formed acc. to §. 54. This last and most definite ad- 
jective ending may be also attached to older adjective forms 


by way of rendering the idea of the adjective more promi- 
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nent, as “79N and “128 horrid (the latter prop. horrible), 
Syn accord. to §. 328 and “1% foolish Zach. 11, 15, and as 
the adjectives in - dn §. 3414 often assume this more definite 
ending in their change into the fem., as myway Jer. 25, 1. 
miam | Lam. 4, 10. In these instances especially, we dis- 
cover a more recent, just arising continuation of the form- 
ation, as indeed many of these adjective formations generally 
belong to the later period of the language. 

1) This is confirmed by the sound -i, which is evidently related to 
the pronoun i, za which expresses the relative idea in Sanacrit 5° 
the adjectives in -ja, -in, -ika in Sanscrit, and those in -2oc, 
~exog, -edy¢ in Greek, those in -icus in Lat. and those in -ipy 
-isch etc. in Germ, correspond to these last adjectivs. 


As an accented ending it causes the foretone vowels to disappear, 
“Seip: from Se iv; from DRI (which is shortened from DNVAT) 
on the other hand Say. asa long vowel must be sounded in a simple 
syllable before the tone. ‘In some words the ?# has such an influence on 
the preceding syllable that the high a is used in preference to other vow- 
els before it 1) §. 213, as "37" dexter , “any sinister from a, 
Nn. Rare traces of shortening in the derivation of common proper 
names are found a) in sy37 beside 93°37) Midianite Gen. 37, 36. 28, — 
b) The endings of gender and number sometimes fall away, aS 4 5=—5 

| from s4955., — c) In compound proper names the smaller part often 
falls away, as Pal bat be and even ‘37795 alone Benjaminite from p7922 


1Sam. 9, 1. Ps. 7, 1. 
1) As in Arabic. v. Ewaun’s Gram, Arab, I, p. 153. 


There is a harder pronunciation of this ending, di, which is preva- 
lent in Aramaic. It is found in Hebr. in proper names, as “Dy, 73m, 
very seldom in other nouns; as pi, D’N317, fem. nindd from sg. 
"397, 25 cf. §.393. Moreover, mab>nm faint, powerless, only in 
the K’t/b Ps, 10, 8, 14, in the pi. ‘pNDbr v. 10; the form, which the 


Masoretes have not understood, is like “wDM. 


344 Finally, by means of the fem. of this last derivation 
=~, or more frequently m\—, the last abstracts are formed 
from any noun whatever, in which the form of the previous 
noun may remain perfectly unaltered, as mx>1bp judicium 
from 3°99 judex , mr beginning from UN head, maRw 
remnant, 1"9%59_ a later formation like activitas Jer. 32, 19. 

The more frequent. this ending -/¢ for abstracts becomes, 
however, the oftener is it changed in pronunciation into -tit, 
% as the proper vowel of the abstract intruding here also, 
as mwWan and niwen sickness even formed from “worm sick. 
This gradually becomes an external abstract formation instead 
of the earlier internal one,, and supplants the earlier simpler 
stems more and more. Thus 1) from adjectives of the second 
Kind of formation: man q> separation from m°-9> or rather 
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m4> separated, naa gravitas from 53> gravis which 
is used rather earlier, m"Wpy perversitas from Wp» §. 330, 
nix)» gladness from 29, m19°I5 destructio, in the same 
way middon dark redness from >*59n §. 332, maban Ai- 
laritas Jer. 8, 18 from the part. Hif. »53n = hilaris, 
miond2 message from 3x > §. 338 Hag. 1,13, even m4738 
from "77> §.343. — 2) simpler stems which have already 
of themselves an abstract signification may became still further 
distinguished by this ending, as nad.% strength Ps. 22, 20 
beside S*&% §. 329; and the znfinitives of the derived verbal 
stems begin afterwards to be distinguished by this form, as 
mananns from fiztp. Dan. 11, 23, and with d before the 
last rad. at the same time accord. to §. 328 mayan from Hif. 
Ez, 24, 26. — 3) There are also found formations of the 
simplest kind in which the radicals only are placed before 
the ending -z¢, partly from nouns of the first formation, as 
nic>2 kingdom a later formation from 352 king, partly by 
a simplification of the form, this form becoming a mere abs- 
tract form, as misaa pride from mi33 proud, ni>20 folly 
from 529 fool, m—tp. deep mourning from “1p. These 
forms often have a in the first syllable before Z% like 31n>n, 
S9n3m ¢. 338. 340 which have also an abstract signification, 
but with regard:to the ending they are like the abstracts in 
-6n §.342, as the first syllable remains loose. From 49: 
misty, in which the vowel always remains long; but m1 
Pro. 4, 24 has only the foretone a as 9589 §. 342; concerning 
derivations from > v. §.345. 


The corruption of this -ut into -éf accord. to §.329 is very rare, 
but is found a) in m4yya5n or minsn wisdom, a new poetical formation 
for the simpler stj25m Ps. 49, 4, Prov. 1, 20.9, 1.14, 1. 24, 75 in 
the last place it appears to be used as a pl. and it is clear that this 
-ét passes over into the ending of the pl. f., and the pl. accord. to §.360 
suits the idea of the abstract very well; nevertheless the explanation of 
mines according to this presupposition is not certain. — 5) nia 


Myriad a late formation, a word in which the signification of the sg, and 
pl. appears to be indistinguishable in the same way (cf. Neh. 7, 65, 71. 
72. Jon. 4, 11 with Ezr. 24, 69. Dan. 11, 12 where the pl. is also in a 
new form). This is also shortened to 435, or instead 425 accord. to 


§. 154, just as in Aram. the z¢ in stat. absolut. is always shortened to -i. 


There is a still nearer use of the feminine formation as 345 
being that of the neuter according to our languages {. 368, 
3, by which it forms an abstract from any stem that has a 
personal signification, as 1) from a simple adject. of the se- 
cond formation: 533 folly from >a; @ fool, 123 humility 
from 139 humble s mu>p deliverance from 62_ or 02D 
escaping, ‘ota spoil prop. in a passive sense raptum, 
beside which the msc. 33 also occurs in the same neuter 
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signification; 73% smallness and 452 right of primo- 
geniture from “79% little, a3 §. 328 = firstborn Gen. 
43, 33. Of the third formation: mazin abomination prop. 
malum as neuter of an adject. , mbt captivity from mdi 
captive; and from the other participles, as N22 wonder 
prop. mirum., mao) a turning, both from Nif. — 2) This 
formation is rather more frequent in adjectives whose second 
rad. is doubled g. 330, since they have no nearer abstract 
form, as MNEN sin (prop. rather sinning’) from xin sinful 5 
the adjectives” sm> have then generally @ at the beginning for 
z, accord. to anewer, somewhat stronger formation , as VY 
blindness from 739! nmza, nm by which these common 
abstracts are at the same time distinguished from the fem. 
which remains adject. n41> coeca ; nevertheless ndin folly 
from S18 = DIN. 3) Especially remarkable, ‘although 
rather rare and poetical, is the formation of the abstract from 
a passive participle of a derived verbal stem, which, however, 
is properly as divisio from divisus §. 328, only that the 
abstract here cannot be expressed by anything else but the 
simple feminine ending, as su72 (from the part. Hof. root 
m2) prop. the being “extended. extensio Js. 8, 8, MPPan 
desolation from the part. Pu. Nah. 2,11. Yet ‘the nearest 
form may he also used here without feminine ending (as the 
idea of the neuter is not necessarily expressed by the fem. 
§. 364 41), as sy279 obscuration prop. the being obscured, 
from part. Hof. root 2» Js. 8, 23. tain praise, prop. 
elevation Ps. 66, 17, pl. stat. constr. rita a5 Ps. 149, 6. 


The fem. is also used besides to render the .idea of the abstract 
which is already in the stem, more prominent, as mon wisdom acc. to 
the first furmation §. 317, bx and ISD strength, ake and mS 
help ; bp: and “73729 revenge ‘accord, to 6. 325, and many words ex- 
plained above. In cases also in which the fem. formation is according 


this possible, but not very usual, it is more prevalent if the word suffers 
great shortening in the weak roots, cf. §.354. Thus the formation 35m5 


is usual from 4y accord. to §,3283 but instead they have a greater prone- 
ness to feminine formations, a8 347297 silence , map 4 rising UP) FIND 
entrance Ez. 8, 5, in which at least the characteristic vowel of the abs- 
tract formation remains firm. Particularly from 54’5 are there many femi- 
nines formed, as the fem. ending is easily attached to their vocalic end- 
ing, a8 AM, MI, MAW, TIN, then maw, maa Gen. 50, 4, 
which last form, on account of the resemblance of the sound to the abs- 
tract ending §.344, is also easily changed into 54), mains Koh. 5, 10. 


The abstract formations with the ending -/t or -wt S. 344 are distinguished 
by the third rad. being lost before the ending, while the foretone a, sup- 


porting the force of the form, becomes immutably long, as MDZ, maida ) 


min, mam, mds, mn, cf. Pe 
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Inasmuch as the feminine thus expresses the idea of the 346 
abstract, the idea of species, or collectives, may be also 
furmed by it, by which all individuals of a class are compre- 
hended ina higher whole. ‘Thus partly actual feminine forms, 
as IAD servitium, familia, the household, >*>x food - 
1Kgs. 19, 8 accord. to §.329; partly feminines of adjectives, 
as nN >p ‘that which escapes — the whole number saved, 
Tk the wandering = company of travellers, Caravan: 
partly fem. of substantives or proper names, as from 37 fish 
ma7 piscilum genus, ‘This relationship between the ideas of 
the abstract and the collective is very important and influen- 
tial for the whole language. 


Diminutive formations in Semitic have originally the characteristic of 346 
broken vowels, as if the broken mutilated sound expressed the idea of § 
what is small or unfinished. Thus in Arabic the sound of diminutiun is 
u-ai or shorter ai, and indeed, in accordance to the general nature of 
the formation of words, in the muddle of the words; in Aramaic, however, 
it is dn (from 6v, aun) and has become an external syllable attached 
at the end and is seldom used. Hebrew also has lost the proper light- 
ness and fullness of the dimunutive formation: there is perhaps an an- 
cient internal formation of this kind preserved in OF 1 a5 DTha (¢ from 
au) §. 327, as also in the proper name Fi27IN for FN 2Sam. 13, 
20; besides we find only -dén or even un as mas in proper names, as 
art , pans (instead of which wane Ps. 77, 1. 39, 1 K’tib) pew, 
and the poet. qiw. a new formation from se *Tagashioxos as if 
this name meant the righteous, pious little people, moreover 45W"N in 
the signification of pupilla (oculi) x07, xogaovoy from WN man, FANAY 
(in, the pl. accord. to §. 360 f., as term of endearment Cant. 4, 9) 
may; pl. vegetables prop. small herbs Dan.1, 12 cf. 16. Nevertheless 


a similar yowel 2 is often found before the sania. . 


The nominal form of the roots of four sounds resembles 347 
that of three, only that it is less developed and various, and 
for this reason, because almost all these words are substant- 
ives. The nearest and still most prevalent pronunciation is 
that which divides the four consonants into two equal syl- 
lables and accents the latter, and @, e and o have remained 
as very short last vowels in these longer words, as JUN, 
237722, 5272, 7174 in which we even fudse in tone, Hoon, 
ban, S850, which short vowels, however, in these words 
of minor capacity for formation, are very immoveable and 
maintain themselves before accented vocalic postfixes by re- 
duplication of the last rad. §. 316; with % and é: away, 
maqw. The first rad. almost always recieves @ as the per 
se nearest vowel, but we also find 1899, and in wan sickle 
and tybd (from a preexistent mdo) ‘the sound of the ac- 
cented ruling vowel has intruded into the first syllable also !). 
asix neck *(genérally in the pd. accord. to §. 360 f.), for 
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“NTS. accord. to §. 55, usually retains its N indeed in the 
last syllable; ain thr eshing-sledge with a for e acc. to 
§. 45. Seldom is a word shortened in pronunciation in such 
a way that the second rad. is accented after the manner of the 
first formation §. 317, as punt soft cushion Am. 3, 12; 
more frequently a vowel is inserted here as foretone before 
the accented second rad. in the endeavour of the neuter subs- 
tantive to lengthen itself, as Spay, 3729 (both so in pause 
also), 57220, or the second rad. is doubled, as wenn, WADs 
which redupl. has only arisen on account of the substantive 
signification, as in ji9>5% §. 342; very seldom is the third 
rad. doubled, as “520 fin, nbsan fem. 


The pl. "130 blindness is an abstract aii a verb 
of four sounds formed accord. to §. 328. 


The very few and isolated roots of five sounds still 
entirely adhere to the origin of their composition: 93 5»¥x, 
qwNow, Wap §. 230 7). 

1) Cf. Ewaup’s Gram, Arab. I. p- 167 nt. and above §. 336. 

2) The origin of such words is particularly illustrated by such still 
perfectly new and plastic languages as the American, see Joun 
PickERING on the Indian languages of America, transl. into 
Germ. by Tatvs. Leips. 1834. 


The proper names have much that is remarkable, in that many a dif- 
ference of dialect or much that is antiquated is more faithfully preserved 
in them, as is shown in many places. The vocalization, however, is 
often no longer so moveable and light in them, because they remain 
fixed and immoveable words; e. g. the foretone vowel sometimes remains 
before the derivative ending -i §. 343, as 25, "22 with reduplic- 
ation of the last rad. at the same time §. 316; 7 Gen. 46, 10: 93°737 
Num. 26, 12 at the same time as a distinction from another "37797 §. ‘343. 


Two words forming one proper name (as the ancient prop. names 
are often of longer compass) have often become so closely attached, that 
the first looses its tone and is much shortened in the pronunciation. A 
dissyllabic word therefore ending in a consonant only retains a firm vow- 
el at the beginning and shortens the last syllable entirely, as ONpPIM 
for bts} pin (God is strong), mrng owing or still shorter arab us ) ‘for 
34 bbw (God is a recompenser) ‘as even the reduplication of Pzel may 
be lost , baw Jashob-‘dém from by 3109 (let the people repent! ), 


ps0 from by a a word ending in a vowel, root >, may be 


shortened at the. end if the first syllable is a firm one, as 77959 from 
oe) may, on the contrary the vowel is preserved at the end, as habia) 
from Ip (the rock = the Eternal, God, delivers) where even re- 
mains written in the middle of a word contrary to §.153, and DNITIB 


where it becomes guttural in the middle of a word after a sharp a, “al- 
though there is ORIN also, without = written or pronounced. The 


highest divine name si (pointed m7) is in the same manner sbort- 
eved into — 453 (from jahu) by the falling away of the vowel at the 


a Nii 5 
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end and by the a which disappears at the beginning coalescing with the 
uz following , and this 45 is then further shortened into —45 accord. to 


§. 82. At the end of a word, on the other hand, this name, which is 
frequently used in such compositions, remains as y3.~, the tone support- 


ing the a, afterwards also ssx= or == the unaccented u falling away 
accord, to §. 86. — The name of a tribe “Swin (as it is constantly 
pointed) is contracted from S52 wo (there is reward) , the sk being 
résolved into the s following, although the ancient orthography always 
retains both yw, — Primitive long vowels are much better preserved, 
as oy beloved (732 ) of God. 

All these, however, are only external composita and not in the 


sense of the Indo-Germanic languages §. 13. And even this external 
combination of two ideas is very rare except in proper names; dSy»dz 


prop. not-high hence what is low, bad, destruction, does not so properly 
belong here because the first half is merely a particle; the poetical mindy 
would be formed from ‘45 Sy death-shadow for deepest shadow , ‘dark- 
ness of Orcus, yet it is probably more accordant to its origin to read 
nan>yz an abstract accord. to §. 344 from the root poy, 


THE PARTICIPLE AND INFINITIVE. 


| These are the kinds of the formation of nominal stems. 349 
The participles and infinitives, however, as peculiar kinds 

of nouns in which the noun becomes again more closely 
connected with the verb, are lastly to be more accurately 
described here in conjunction. | 


I. The participle does not represent the action as pro- 
ceeding from a person (as the person of a verb does), but 
it represents a person (or thing) as that to which the action 
is to be attributed; the chief thing in it is the idea of the 
-personal noun, to this person, however, the action is simply 
ascribed as belonging to it. The participle has its form, there- 
fore, from the personal noun, and its substance from the verb, 
and is therefore as various as the verb is in its stems; even 
with respect to its shorter, lighter pronunciation it is con- 
nected with the verb, in -contradistinction to the heavier 
substantive. But in this respect is it, like the infinitive, a 
thorough noun, in that it is utterly unconscious of even the 
insignificant beginning of distinction of time which has arisen 
in the verb. ‘There are two differences as to its use which 
are to be accurately distinguished: 


1. It is merely a short combination of person and finite 
verb: agens —= qui agit, as the participle may be used in 
every connexion of the sentence, with or without article, in 
apposition to a substantive, as dein wean the man the 
falling = who falls, or, if this sense is implied in the 
connexion of the sentence, wio is fallen, or even by itself, 
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as >») a falling one, ans a lover, om the flying one, 
fugitive, Swim those that remained. There is no de- 
finite signification of time in ‘this participle: nevertheless as 
the present is the nearest time for the active part. 80 also is | 
the past the nearest time for the passive which speaks of 
what is experienced. Jt belongs to the meaning of certain 
passive participles, however, that they express a property well 
known by experience and, therefore, permanent or necessary, 
as N42, 32m? are indeed first feared, desired, but then also 
terrible, desirable, as an object which is actually or generally 
feared or desired must have an intrinsic ground for fear or 
desire in itself, | 


350 2. The participle is used in the proposition as a simple 
predicate, in the signification and construction of a verb it 
is true, but with this difference, that it represents the action 
as inherent, continuing, permanent ina person (or thing) 
whereas the perfect and imperf. express the mere exercise 
and development of the action. By this means the action is — 
represented before the eye as a fixed, permanent image, and 
this form is therefore used in descriptive propositions to 
express an action continuing in the condition. Hence the 
participle is an essential complement to the signification and 
usage of the perfect and imperf. (see especially {. 264) and 
becomes an extremely important member in the circle of 
Hebrew forms, see below the Syntax. It is thus placed 
either a/one in an unconnected descriptive proposition, if 
the condition is of itself evident to the hearer from the cir- 
cumstances, as Wo [228 J (am) going i.e. £ go at this 

time as thou seest, Jdgs. 17, 9; or in connexion with other 

propositions to describe a condition continuing during ano- 
ther action, as ays id) Na they came and Lot (was) 
sitting i.e. while L. sat Gen. 19, 1. The sphere of time 
in which the: condition described belongs, is in all cases 
contained in the connexion of the sentence, and not in the 
psvticiple. It is only, seldom and late that the Language be- 
gins to supply the signification of the period of time, in the 
participle thus used, by = to be as a finite verb, so that 
an> sm fe was writing expresses a duration in the past, 
and and su he will be writing a longer. duration in the 
future (Dt. 28, 29), and the simple participle, on the other, 
hand, more accurately describes the abstract present; by which 
the use of the participle certainly becomes more independent,and 
is capable of wider extension. ‘Thus in connexion with other 
actions: Joseph n95 sr was feeding the flock —and brought 
etc. (while he fed the flock with his brothers) Gen. 37, 2. 
Joshua wia> om was clad and was standing, and said 
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(in this condition) Zach. 3, 3. Iob 1, 14; 2Sam. 3, 63 but 
even entirely by itself also, to describe an action continuing 
long in a time already known, as (]"9072 an ye have 
been provoking i. e. ye have continually provoked Dt. 9, 7. 
22, 24, Even at an earlier period and more necessarily with 
the jussive, S°7272 "4 be it (the firmament) separating i.e. 
let it separate constantly, for ever. Gen. 1, 6. It is however 
always sufficient, in an enumeration of many such actions, to 
introduce the sphere of time with m°" once at the beginning, 
as 1Kgs. 5, 1. 


As to form, the participles are divided into two classes: 351 


1) simple formations with a mere strengthening of the 
vowels as the noun requires; thus throughout Qal, part. act. 
anid acc. ‘to §. 326, part. pass. 3:n>, see further §. 323, 
and part. iztrans. as in the verb. §. 250 cf. 322 very seldom 
with 6, as “492 being afraid, but generally with é, as 
nop fearing, so that in the same intransitive stem the part. 
is distinguished by é and the adj. by 6 or d, as ap ap- 
proaching , 2395p near; S33 becoming great, 133 great; 
prin departing, pin distant; pin becoming strong Ex. 
19,19, pin strong. According to §. 323 this é is lengthened 
to Zin nox: sprung from, 2 Chron. 32, 21, du bearing 
Zef. 1, 11 intrang, accord. to §. 250. 

The simple formation has besides remained in if. 
constantly, where the part. proceeds from the perf. accord. ~ 
to §. 321 and is merely distinguished by the lengthening of 
the a in the last syllable, am32, accord. to §.322a. From 
49, t=ip2, without any possible distinction from the perf; 
from ¥3, 5¢3 or Sp acc. to §, 276. In > the original é 
is preserved at the ‘end, as in the noun of this tone and 
vowel in general {. 324, as mda, although this é€ is always 
changed into @ in the perf. §. 279. 

_ 2) The participles of the other derived verbal stems all 
assume an external formation by means of a prefixed 1 ac- 
cord. to §. 338. Since this 7, as originally a pronoun, corres- 
ponds to the prefixed signs of the person in the imperf. 
§. 282, accordingly, it imitates the manner in which these 
signs of the person are attached to the verb §. 283 f. 337, 
only that the lengthening of the vowel remains at the end 
from the earlier simpler formation, though it can express 
itself in the a of Pual and Hof-al, as Hif. has already an 
almost immutable vowel, and Pz. and Hitp. have at least 
one long by tone in the verb. Therefore Pu. sn52, Hof. 
ono cf. §. 253; Pz. aman, Mitp. am2n2, both always with 
é acc. to §. 274; Hif. a:n5n; from 9d and 15: 392, E*pr, 
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é, as being somewhat longer, establishing itself in the part. 
as foretone accord. to §. 217 while @ remains in the imperf.: 
35", map. The remaining formations are clear from the 
laws of the verb. | 

Nevertheless the part. in Pu, is sometimes without 7, as Sox 
Ex. 3, 2. soa» Jdgs. 13, 8. cf. 479. Js. 18, 2. 7. S43 30, 24: 
other examples 2Xgs. 2, 10. Jer. 29, 17 and in the later period 
with loss of the reduplication §. 125 wpa" Koh. 9, 12, This is also most 


easy in Pual, partly because the lengthening of the vowel at the end is 
still a sufficient distinction of the part., partly because 7 is closely 


agelutinated to the stem at the beginning, as in Hof-al. 


352 II. The infinitive expresses the naked idea of a verbal 
stem; not only without signification of person or time, without 
which the verb cannot exist, but also without giving a person 
as supporter of the action, as the participle. It is therefore 
even more imperfect than the participle, and in this imper- 
fection it always refers to the full verb which it represents 
as to its substance in a shorter, less living form. For in 
Hebrew it is by no means quite the same as a full abstract 
noun, so as to be used with every liberty of a substantive 
(as in Arabic); especially can it have no apposition, and 
properly not even the article '): although it is not so dead 
and inanimate (as in Latin for instance) as to be no longer 
capable of being externally attached as a noun at all; nor is 
even its form so entirely uniform and devoid of all transition 
into the more definite abstract formation. In every language 
however, the infinitive becomes more uniform and inanimate 
the more frequently it is used as a short substitute for the 
full living verb; and in Heb. it is already very frequent, as it 
can be used in all cases in which it is either sufficient ac- 
cording to the sense of the sentence, or appropriate to use 
the naked verbal idea instead of the full verb. In particulars 
there are chiefly two different cases in which this is possible, 
on account of which even two different infinitive forms 
have arisen. 

1) For in cases like Gen. 2, 9 no the article essentially depends 


on the preceding noun which is in close connexion, and is only 
thrown back on the infinitive. 


353 4. The verb becomes an infinitive, because, according 
to the connexion of the sentence, it is nearer and easier 
to place the naked action in the form of a noun. Thus the 
nominal connexion is easier 1) after a closely connected 
word of the same kind, viz. after another noun or a pre- 
position, as mivy mira on the day of God’s making the 
earth = when G. made, éy yuéoe tov toy Seov noteiv 
ayy yuy, “ata in speaking, “27> to speak, — 2) asa 
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mere object of a former verb, as “a3 °ny4> novi logui smn 
no he hastened to come Ex. 2,18. ‘This is, however, 
not constantly the case, v. the Syntax. — 3) sometimes also 
by way of more briefly stating the subject in the proposition 
in cases like 3N7I ni 3D NS not good is the man’s being 
alone == that the man be etc. Gen. 2,18. This naked 
combination of an originally completer idea has, however, 
always a tendency to be subordined as dependent, so that the 
connexion of 4 ¢o is very frequent with the infinitive in 
Hebr. (as in modern languages to do etc.) and begins to be 
used in the place of all other connexions of this infinitive in 
the proposition, v. Syntax. This kind of infinitive is called 
inf. construct, because it is here entirely dependent on the 
structure of the proposition and closely interwoven with it; 
the name inf. nominalis would be also not unsuitable. Its 
form, accordingly, remains the shortest and lightest, and is 
formed in the several verbal stems from the zmperf. accord. 
to ¢. 325 in the following manner: 


1) Qal an, intrans. 23% Gen. 43, 7 accord. to §. 269 f. 354 
Yet this short intrans. pronunciation with a@ has become 
rather rare; very frequently has either the pronunciation 
with 4 intruded here, as 53 to fall 1), or the feminine 
formation is added, as SND Dt.1, 27. mame to love Js. 56, 
6, xy to fear Dt. 4, 10. Ps. 86, 11. Manz Jer. 31, 12. 
mapt to grow old Gen. 24, 36. maw) 1Kgs. 3, 6. map 
Js. 58, 2. Ps. 73, 28, pin to sezze, which fem. forms in 
part pass as substantives also, accord. to {. 325; feminines 
from the form snm> are much rarer, a3 “yu to hear Js. 
30, 19. smn to annoint Ex. 29, 29, map (even without 
Dag lene in 3) Ex. 36, 2. myn Lev. 15, 32, sbnn beside 

sy7n1 with intrans. pronunciation to spare. i 

1) Yet it is to be observed that the original vowel a-z easily returns 
then before accented postfixes, as 445 and 45p5 1Samh. 29, 3. 
2Sam. 1, 10, especially before third rad. gutt. as ‘inp 7 a0; 
“pba lob 7, 19, 5903 Js.17, 11. pypa Am. 1, 13. ps7 2, 6. 
1227 » tera Ez. 25,6. For these gutt. roots never have 
the @ from the imperf. §. 269 in the infinitive, but, as very short 
words, the sharper 0, as yin, row , “a0, "59, and 
hence el , Sw; whereas their izmperat. on account of its 


greater shortness, only very seldom suffers the é to be heard, as 
may Gen. 43, 16. 


The +5 very seldom retaja the e from the imperf. §.279, and ia- 
- deed augmented by the stat. construct. to é, as ae Qal Ez. 21, 15 
(in the same way y9\4 Hif. Jer. 9, 4). Generally that é has also in- 


truded here and indeed, as the last syllable of these roots remains the 
same in all stems in the verb accord. to §. 279, proceeding from Qal 


15 
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through all the other stems uniformly , as RS Or 484 Qal Gen. 48, 11. 
31, 28. mos Nf. Jdgs. 13, 21. The m of the fem. is then easily 
and very frequently attached to this vocalic ending, as nin or n&4 : 


From 439: bop, intrans. x44 or NB, “in 2Sam. 23, 4, also p47 
to shake, 955, nr (beside pas:, 3499) Ez. 10, 17 acc. to §. 269 f..3 
concerning 355, pw see §. 245. — From yy in the same way: 55d, 
intrans. 3} Jer. 5, 26, and with a on account ofthe gutt.\2 to make clean 
Koh. 3, 18. I" to throw down Js. 45, 1; sometimes too with resolu- 
tion, as 235 Num. 21, 4. The feminine formation never occurs here on 
account of the firm syllable at the beginning, and only rarely has the 
stronger ending -é¢ from the "5 attached itself to the short 5D, as 
nar Ps, 17, 3. nism 77, 10. miyayj Ez. 36, 3. | 

The fem. formation is very regularly found, on the other hand, in 
the roots which loose their first rad.: the ‘jp of the form so in which 


the sign of the person of the imperf. and the first rad. at the same time 
are lost as in §. 291: 4—, but it always receives the ending of the fem. 


as it is so short a word, 4 Gen. 46, 3, more usually with a retention 
of the vowel before the ending 2), 3, sy Ex. 2, 4. Js. 11, 9, and 
still more frequently accord. to §. 384 n>, nya , naw, my4; im the 
same way noo from jot §. 228. From the imperf. Tae §. 271, on the other 
hand, the first rad. remains, but yet the stronger 6 has intruded at the 
end here also: giw2, wa, pe. Ez. 24, 3, No Jos. 22, 25.5), — 
From $5 in the same way, §. 173; nwa , mn from the imperf. war ; 

no, before gutt. nip, nda, new accord. to §.318, 'siniPl from MpPd 
acc. to §. 273; but if the imperf. has ¢, the full form remains here, as 
553, Dje2, ajo2, 49, amd the more original forms of others also are 


still found especially in earlier books: sjn> only in the Pentateuch, yiny 
Js, 1, 14. Pity 2Sam. 20, 9. yt; and only in Koh. 3, 2 nen. 
2) Accordingly also as abstract substantives: y3 knowledge lob 32, 6, 
more frequently as fem. mW, my, T19, although in the 
imperf. there is yyjsn, The first rad. is omitted in the same way 
in some new abstract formations: Daa produce from b>"; and 
niw Ps. 89, 10 and gx Iob 20, 6 a new substantive, exal- 
tation from xing, inf. naw also as subst. greatne/s. Otherwise in 
Am. 8, 8 where we should probably read 5, 
3) Nevertheless n55 1Sam. 18, 29, where > is pronounced with a 
vowel which appears to be a relick of that of the first rad. 


More definite abstract formations are found in the signi- 
fication of infinitives, but they are still very rare and iso- 
lated. They are 1) accord. to the form. §.329: m>5% to be 
able, nuiny to dry Gen. 8, 7. — 2) with » accord. to 
§. 338: Nip” and yo from X5p and »o2 Num. 10, 2; with 
the feminine ending and a long vowel: mopta v. §. 338; with 
the ending -é6¢ at the same time, as from > accord. to 
what is stated above: ninwn from xv Ez. 17, as the xd 
80 over into the formation of the > very much §. 280, — 
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3) a simple substantive of the first formation is also, 
though as a rare and poetical licence, used instead of the in- 
finit., as yun’) = to help Hab. 3, 13. »2W and yinv} to hear 
Ps. 18, 45. cl. 2Sam. 22, 45. 


2) The other verbal stems: Pz. 3nd; also 323 without 
its tone as word Jer. 9,4, pox Gen. 39, 14.17, which 
short vowel is also found in t2n> Jdgs. 5,8 and in close con- 
struction. Pu. an>, Paalal 4:xu Js. 37,293). Hif. non, 
Hof. sna, Nif. an2m. The feminine ending is very rare 
here, as Pz. m02 Lev. 26, 18, npr% Ez. 16, 52. naps 
Pi. accord. to §. 334 is rare, and formations like “pin Hy 
from $13 Js. 30, 28 and some others accord. to §.331, as 
also still stronger ones in zt {. 344 are only rare and poe- 
tical, The formations from the weak roots are easily in- 
telligible from what is above said, as mNt7 Ex. 31, 5 or 
later mind according to the way in which the N> assume 
the formations of the >. 

1) How some can read aN wi here, and others 5 ae is plain 
from §. 308. oa te 


The infinitive is used without this close construction, in 355 
fact as independent, for the most part in passionate diction, 
in cases in which the mere action is to be rendered emphat- 
ically prominent and represented by itself, either quite alone, 
as 31> to go! or, as is very common, explained by its 
own finite verb immediately following it, as Jon >" go 
shalt thou! or also because it is sufficient according to 
the sense of the proposition to name the mere action; from 
these sources there arises a number of particular cases, as is 
more fully explained in the Syntax !). The infinitive is thus 
placed by itself, as znfinit. absolut., and without any pos- 
sibility of being treated in the proposition as a noun, but on 
the contrary always with the full power and independent 
construction of the verb, of which it is only a more abrupt, 
but so much the more unusual and powerful expression, so 
that it might be also called znf. verbalis. Its form proceeds 
therefore from the same source as the inf. constr. above ex- 
plained, but is distinguished from it, in all cases where it is 
possible, by a longer pronunciation and a newer flexion, by 
which a greater external regularity is also produced, and that 
diversity of the inf. constr which approaches the variety of 
the nominal formation, ceases. 
1) This infinitive is nevertheless remotely dependent, as object, in a 
very few instances, although even then always without preposition 


or any other nominal construction, Js.7, 15 f. 42, 24. Prov. 
25, 27. 


Particulars are: 1) inf. absol. Qal 3in> or sn with fore- 355 
15, * 
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tone vowel and long 6, which is also found in the intrans, verb, as 
453 (being great!) Est. 9,4 cf. Lev. 15, 24, Ez, 18, 23; from 35, Fins 
Ex. 3, 7 or more commonly written ANS, rarely after the formation §. 
354 ninw beside Inu Js. 22, 13. 42, 20. Hab. 3, 13. The 5 always 
p> as a distinction from p> as inf. constr., and the »’y seldom pre- 
serve the short 45 Nu. 23, 25. Ru.2, 16, but more frequently aa5 


with resolution. Those which are very much shortened at the beginning 
§. 354 almost regularly regain their first rad. here, as from 45 , 355, 


yI53, sibs s though we still find 35y) Jer. 42, 10; from Sp, jh2, 
25; TP? - 7 

2) This 6 endeavours to intrude into the other verbal 
stems also, as Pi. “jo2 Ps. 118, 18. Jos. 24, 10. Pu. 33: 
Gen. 40, 15. Po-el Js. 59, 13. Nif. ynim Jer. 32, 4, al- 
though the usual stemvowels are also often found in the last 
syllable. From => the é generally remains in the last syl- 
lable accord. to §. 354, as Pz. mb> 1Sam. 3, 12. Jer. 14, 19, 
but 6 can also intrude. — Only in Hif. has this 6 never 
intruded instead of ¢ which is too far removed from it in 


ef ee, 


1) For this new strong ¢ is considered as being just as much stronger 
than 2 as 6 = au is than uw, from which reason we even find 
wos Js. 25, 10 as inf. constr. Nif, root +4 in distinction to 
was as inf. absolut. 

2) As this word, however, has become a perfect adverb (multo), 
the real inf. abs. is distinguished by the pronunciation a5. 

In Nif. there may be also formed 35), S532 from the shorter 


form in the perf. §. 276 f., if the inf. abs. is placed before the perf. 
of the same stem, even for assonance, as 1Sam. 2, 27. 2Sam. 1, 6, 
Gen. 31, 30; besides these only in the later writers Js. 59, 13. Est. 3, 
13. 8, 8. 9, 1. Also Piel yyy for assonance immediately followed by its 
perf. 2Sam. 12, 14. The most remarkable is nam 7D Ps. 68, 3: 
here namely the exceedingly rare case occurs, that the proposition, in 
which the inf. abs. is thus placed before its verb. finit. for greater em- 
phasis, is also at the the same time more closely attached in the sen- 
tence by as (5)3 the usual inf. constr. m7, which ought to follow after 


the preposition, is avoided, nor is even the usual from of the. abs. nt 


used, but a form between both, which at the same time much better 
accords with the sound of the following verb finit. — Moreover pi5 


stan Ps. 50, 21 where we have the infin. constr. before the finite verb. 


__ Feminine formation, as being too nominal, does not suit this iz/. ; 
instances like miny) , mews 2Sam. 19, 43 are quite isolated. 


357 TJ. The infinitive, as being nearest to the verb, must 
also always conform to the verbal stem. Qn the other hand, 
the participle, because it already has more the nature of the 
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noun, may assume a more simple form (especially in cases in 
which it is used less as a verb), and often goes from Piel 
into Qal, as "3% speaking, ‘y> lying Ps. 116, 11 from 
NAT, 31D; mip, yIN, TO5, also the pass. 19D, FIN. 

If a participle of a derived verbal stem is very frequently 
used as noun, and especially as substantive, it may simplify 
its form by the loss of its “a, as from Pi. ja nolens 
Ex. 9, 2; Pu. yax artificer Cant. 7, 2; many from the 
longer inténsive forms, .as 521% mad, yxi> mocker, div 
child cf. >3ix12 Js. 3,12, 325) apostate, also ddiy, aaiv 
with the lengthening described §. 327; Monipn adversary Ps. 
139, 21 from Hitp. <A new abstract thence formed accord. 
to §. 345 mb>im madness. 


; Il. NOMINAL FLEXION 


1. BY MEANS OF NUMBER AND GENDER. 
I, Signification of number and gender, cf. §. 207-209. 
A. Number. , 358. 


1. We have merely to observe of the singular, that some. 
substantives denote the subject to which they belong as a 
mere mass, and continue in this inanimate state without the 
power of distinguishing the individuals in the mass, or of 
forming the plural, cf. §. 368. Thus “p32 (prop. having di- 
vided hoofs) neat—cattle in general, 8% small cattle, 28 
ship in general = fleet, concerning which, however, see 
§. 368; in the same way ton> bread, ant gold, and many 
of that sort. Others on the other hand, whose idea in the 
same way admits no plural in our languages, have the power 
of distinguishing many single things in the pl., as yy wood 
pl. taxxy pieces of wood, o> silver pl. MxDDD pieces of | 
silver of several persons Gen. 42, 25. 35, to3 blaod pl. 
t3.73 drops of blood = blood which is shed. 


2. The nearest ending of the pl. is tay— , for which the 359 
somewhat softer 7°— is also used, which Aramaic pronun- 
ciation is even at an early period not rare in the poets, but 
is rather confined to the later writers in prose, 1 Kgs. 11, 33. 
2Kgs. 11, 13. (2Sam. 21, 20 K’ttb). 1f we regard the earliest 
origin, this -fm has undoubtedly only arisen from -dm (ém) or -um — 
accord. to §. 208; which also accounts for the ending of the fem. pl. nin, 

v. §. 371. There are traces of -zm in-the pronoun pox, fr from at- 


tim, him; moreover in the usual ending of the stat. constr. pl. ae 
§.414. In Aethiopic the plural ending is -dz; v. Luponri1 Gram, Aeth. 
p- 104. , N 


It is exceedingly rare for that -fm to be still further shortened to -?, 
as in the Dual *_ for px_ Ez.13, 18. The only indubitable instances 
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of this are ‘yy nations 2Sam. 22, 44 repeated Ps. 144, 2 (it is altered 
in Ps. 18, 44) “Lam. 3, 14; srt the arrows 1 Sam. 20, 38 X’tib, cor— 
rected by the Q’ri; seb 2Sam. 23, 8, concern. which cf. §. 386 5 
and perhaps "319 strings Ps. 45, 9. Great care must be taken not to 
extend this possibility too far, as it is erroneously assumed e.g. in "ND 
Ps. 22, 17, snbpa ‘n2, “25 2 Kgs. 11, 4. 19 all of which, with 
the exception of the first, are adjective formations in-/. — Still less can 
s— occur as shortened ending of the pl.: s345m Jer. 22, 14 is probably 


a dual like valva, so that the ordinary windows are not meant, but more 
artificial double ones; =345 locust and “sh white linen are sing. formed 


accord. to §. 327: 5358 God is properly my Lord, cf. especially Ps. 16, 
2 and "358 in a profane sense Gen. 23, 6; concerning ib and 3 
see §. 324. 330, and concern. the »—— Jdgs. 5, 15 and Js. 20, 4 see 
below on the stat. constr. §, 414. 


360 The signification of the plural is still very wide and free 
in Heb., so that later languages often use the singular for 
this plural ; a plural i is, however, never formed in violation 
of the strict notion: 


1) it is used to comprehend isolated particulars under a 
higher idea, 80 that it approaches very near to the idea of 
the abstract, and this pl. sometimes coincides with the fer. 
sg, §. 313 which is more definitely used in that sense, as 
terauin tenebrae Js. 50, 10 and Maun, Wop “WH Ps. 110, 
3 and ‘pit 29, 2, 96, 9 sacred ‘ornaments: 3 yet the fem. 
sg. has become much more frequent for the abstract, and the 
pl. is rather antiquated and often merely poetic. Thus 1) 
rarely from adjectives, ton life in prose also, from 71 
living, 732932 loveliness Js.17, 10. — 2) from substant- 
ives of the first formation: yarn and 2°45 love, tmsy 
deliciae 2Sam. 1, 24, tarnin death Ez. 28, 10 cf. v. 8. Js. 

. 53, 9; and from substantives with prefixed 7 or nm: 2597 
delight, ta"a29m tenderness Mich. 1, 16. — 3) most fre- 
quently of all “in the new abstract derivations from substant- 
ives or verbs, as (3179299 juventus Iob 20, 11, 2py senectus 
§. 328, Ea"pwy oppression Am. 3, 9. lob 35, 9. Koh. 4, 
.. ve ransom Num. 3, 46-51, toyngn deceit Jer. 10, 
45 accord. to §. 334. The use of the fem. pl. is very rare 
here, as n>3i9 gleaning }). 

1) Cf, Crerep’s Gram, Armen. p. 41. 


It is an entirely different case when a singular of abstract signifi- 
cation is changed into the plural for the reason that the abstract is not 
Conceived in its strict signification, but rather as made up of many In- 
dividual acts and instances, as mipIs righteousnesses i. e. righteous deeds, 


instances of divine protection Jdgs. 5, 11, or because the term is 
equally applied to more than oue, as that piDd> §. 358 monies i, e. the 


money of many togetier. In this respect too has Heb. still great freedom. 
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2) Many names for not desert regions prefer the plural, in as 361 
much as such a region may be conceived as, in fact, consist- 
ing of a number of single things there assembled, as =-,hHN 
the hinder part, t2°29 the anterior part, and then the 
face, on account of its shortness always in the p/., the prim- 
itive to;nw heaven, properly superiora, always in the pl. 
and ni"nnn inferiora a poetic innovation. — In the same 
way greater coherent things which are infinitely divisible, as 
to. water always in the pl. like dpas in Sanscrit, ninh 
often in the pl. like maenia, for town-wall; articles of 
commerce which are sent in small pieces, as ta>>4N aloes, 
MND) Puplapata etc. ™ 

3) Some vestiges of plurals for the ideas of Lord, Master, 
have been preserved from the ancient period before Moses °), 
and the pl. must accordingly in that earliest time have also: 
easily denoted extent, dignity, majesty: but this feeling of 
the language is utterly lost in the Hebrew language as we 
find it, so that only small and scattered traces of that idiom 
are still discoverable 2). The word tostox God, however, 
appears to have remained always in the pl. in prose, from 
that time, not so much on account of its resemblance to the 
idea of Lord, as because they conceived the Deity in ancient 
times as infinitely numerous and divisible and yet as con- 
joined; for <3°»m in the same manner is always used in the 
p/. a8 penates, even in cases where it can only mean ove 
image Gen. 31, 34. 1Sam.19, 13.16. The poets however, 
have already formed the sg. m1>x again, and with exactly 
the same signification 5). It is a great error to suppose that 
the Heb. language, as we find it, has any feeling for a so 
called plur. majestaticus, 

1) Thus 7458 lord, when with suff. is still always in the p/. (except 
ss4x my lord, as a greater distinction from %55% <=> God), in 
stat. constr. rarely "358 still Gen, 39, 20. 42, 13. in stat. absol, 
very seldom DTN : the other word bya Jord is only retained in 
the pl. with the short suff. of the 3 ps. sg., a8 955 Ais lord, 
ebyq,— In’a similar manner 4yn¥ neck ( probably tendines 
properly) in stat. constr®and before suff. is often “NAN. — 
What is much more important, however, the signification of the 
plural seems to be devoid of all influence in the Syntax, see 
below. 

2) This idiom is still more lost in Arabic and Aramaic; yet cf. a 
vestige Sura 23, 101 and Beidhavi on the passage in ps Sacy 
Gram. Arabe ll. p. 237. ; 

3) On the other hand, there is a poetical pl. of the same sense 
formed after poN though very seldom, as pws the holy one 
Hos. 12, 1. cf. Js. 54, 5. Koh. 12, 1. 


No. new plural can be formed from such words which 


- 
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have been petrified, as it were, in the pl. form, so that 
t37:5 is also used for faces Ez. 1, 6, and tox for gods. 


362 3. The dual 4), a still rare formation of the plural and 
variety of it, has also formed its ending 27 — from the 
general ending of the pl. by an easy modification ({. 208). 
As only this single ending has been formed, without any further dis- 
tinction of gender, it is therefore attached to the ending of the fem, sg. 
if the sg. has it already, as mum bra/s, p-muimy double fetters Jer. 
39, 7; and generally the dual, as a new formation, is founded on the 
form of the sg., a3 pi day (pl. -p §. 382) prin biduum; yet we 
find p:ninn double wall from the pl minn, because it is used .as 
maenia for wall of a town Js. 22, 11. 


1) Cf. von Humsoupr itber den Dualis. Berlin 1828. 


The dual is confined, as to its use in Hebrew, to the 
nearest and most necessary cases of its idea. It properly | 
represents a whole divided in two halves, and expresses the 
idea of a thing which is double or in pairs. Two things or 
persons which come together casually can never be combined 
by the dual; the dual is not a mere variation of the number 
two). It is, therefore, only found in some substantives, 
and lias so little influence on the construction, that adjective, 
verb, and pronoun can only be connected with it in the pl., 
as niny tonne lofty eyes Prov.6, 17. It is thus found in 
the numerals [] 230 fwo, tnx 200, tps 2000 — 2) 
but especially of objects which are usually conceived together 
as a whole consisting of two parts, most frequently of 
double members, as 2" the hands, 78x nostrils, 13" 
loins, tarina hips, tow teeth (the two rows), tm7»3> 
wings; moreover of utensils, as t2121Nn bilances, any 
mill (two stones), In such words, the dual, as a modifica- 
tion of the plural, is so alone in use that the plural form 
does not return again after 55 al/Z or numerals above two, 
‘as Ea.y myaw seven eyes Zach. 3, 9 *),— 3) of other 
objects only when they are both closely connected in idea, 
as 7112 the two rivers (Euphrates and Tigris), or as 
men biduum, tan biennium, mya two weeks, 
trnax two ells, taxnyp twice. In the ‘same way also 
tara» evening (the time before and after sunset), ms 
noon (before and after the greatest height of the sun). Only 
poetical and very rare are n2N7 two women Sdgs. 5, 30. 
ta:23 double way Prov. 28, 18. The dual, however, can 
never loose its signification: toaond¥y Koh. 10, 18 is from 
buy (buy) lazy, the lazy two (hands). 

1) Hence too the numeral must be also added where the number two 
is to rendered. very emphatic, as prys5 “myzj two (and not more) 
legs Am. 3, 12. : = 
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2) If we consider such words, we come to the conclusion, that the 
language had a much more extended use of the dual in its earlier 
periods, and that words like p.2¥, pny have remained fixed 
in the dual form while the dual otherwise became extinct. - 


B. Gender may indeed be externally distinguished by 363 
endings: nevertheless the sense of the gender is always more 
primitive and powerful than the external characteristics, so 
that it is not enough to be acquainted with the mere endings. 
For it was only possible for the youthful imagination of the 
remotest antiquity, which beheld all nature with the most 
vivid perception, to conceive, not only objects whose gender is 
externally visible, but all others also with distinction of gender 
according to their resemblance to those, and thus to attribute 
to all things visible or conceivable either a higher, more 
original, independent life and energy, or a lower, more de- 
pendent, weaker one, and thus to comprehend all nature in 
the cooperation and relation of its parts. The distinction of 
gender is in Hebrew also already a tradition of an earlier, 
unknown time, and is no longer in its original power; much 
remains fixed and, as it were, petrified from the earliest 
time, although the language on the whole still retains the 
feeling by which the zdeal gender is determined, together 
with the physical one, and always propagates it. Yet Hebrew 
is in this respect also very far from being so inanimate and 
poor as later languages; the zdeal gender is still much more 
plastic and changeable, and is still in perpetual increase and 
development, many nouns going over from the nearest, most 
general gender into the fem. or inclining to it, and others 
again leaving the fem. as the feeling of the fem. becomes 
weaker. Jdea and form of the gender must, therefore, be 
attentively observed and distinguished. 


As accord. to §. 209 there are only the two nearest anti- 364 
theses in Heb., the mzsc., as the nearest form, and the fem., 
and the veuter is still wanting, they have, therefore, a~ 
much wider signification than in our languages. There is no 
feeling in Heb. for our neuter; if the neuter, however, 
expresses what is inanimate or what is conceived abstractedly 
or; too indefinitely, the fem. must correspond to it in Hebrew, 
in the strictest sense, as it expresses what is weaker, less 
animate: only that the nearer form, the msc., is often 
sufficient in cases where there is no liability to obscurity. 
For instance, if a thing is to be spoken of indefinitely, where we use 
the neuter, then the fem. is most distinct in the pronoun, as my this 
Ex. 9,16, in the pl. 36; like ea, ravra; but the lighter msc. sy this 
and xy that is also not rare, and as suffix, as Am. 1, 3; in the ad- 
jective, on the other hand, the msc. is only rarely and poetically used 
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as neuter on account of the greater obscurity, especially in the pl., as 
r53 aequum, uprightness Js. 57, 2. in the pl. px 5735 nobilia Prov. 8, 6. 


p.7a"y) amoena Ps. 16, 6, on the contrary fem. md) Am, 3, 10. relat 
unum lob 9, 20, in the pl. 745435 magna. Concerning the verb see the : 
Syntax. 


365 4. The ending of the fem. is d, > accord, to §. 209, 
as 510 bonus 2° bona; in later writers it is sometimes 
written N~ accord. to §. 153, as nam Js. 19, 17; Ez, 19, 2. 
27, 31. Lam. 3, 12. Ps. 127, 2. 


The harder -aé ({. 209) endeavours indeed to fix itself 
in the noun frequently, but must nevertheless be dependent 
on certain conditions and occasions. Viz. it is only found 
properly in cases where the ending of the fem. may be at- 
tached without tone and even without vowel. This is most 
easy if the word ends, or may end, in a vowel hostile to a, 
as ¢, %, 6 then displace the short a of at, as n-y7s" from 
“i159, cf. §.344. The m is moreover attached to a consonant- 
ending, if its accented vowel can support the n also; for it 
is on account of the progressive shortening of this ending that 
it tries to give up the tone when it strikes against a con- 
sonant, and, therefore, to attach itself hard i.e. as a mere 
consonant ¢ to the consonant, without a firm vowel. In this 
manner last syllables with two consonants must arise, as 
nann, m73 (and instead of this, regularly mq1, like the 
first accord. to {. 46. 287) mnd>5° from Onin, “1, S57: the 
accented stem vowel must therefore contract itself and ac- 
commodate itself to its new posture, although these forms 
always assume the auxiliary é¢ in Heb. accord. to ¢. 29 f. 317, 
as n3a, 557. From this it is also clear that the shorter 
the accented last vowel is, the more easy is this connexion 
with m, but the longer and more immovyeable it is, the more 
difficult and rare; this may be traced by steps, see below 
§. 385 ff. This formation with two final consonants is abso- 
lutely impossible in nouns such as those in the first formation ; 
for m5, m>572 is an intolerable pronunciation in Heb. The 
same thing would occur by reduplication of the last consonant, 
as nity cannot be changed into n30p; nevertheless the 
shortened toneless pronunciation is sometimes produced by 
the disappearance of the reduplication, as mwN for WN, in 
which, however, e (i) always remains. This harder, coarser 
ending, however, always appears to proceed from the original 
accented vocalic ending. And this ending always only ac- 
companies the original one a8 a new one which occasionally 
intrudes and fixes itself. Lastly, it is easy to conceive why 
this coarser pronunciation only intrudes into the substantive 
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and words of obscure derivation, while the participle and 
adjective retain the lighter, more primitive one. 


It is only very seldom, and rather in poetry and at a late period, 
that > is found even where it cannot attach itself without the tone; and 


indeed with dad, as non Ps. 74, 19, or rather with ¢ (as a distinction 
from — dt as the usual formation of the stat. constr. from s-— §. 414), 


as mays Ps. 60, 13. 16, 6. Concerning the use in adverbs see below 
among the particles. 


Very rarely does such a fem. in rp become so uncertain as to form 
that it goes over into the msc., as my 3 knowledge (§. 384) is construed 
as msc. Prov. 2, 10. 14, 6; mun) brass as msc. improperly Ez. 1, 73 cf. 
poman pl. from msm §. 381. 5 


A great number of substantives, however, are only fe- 
minine as to idea without any termination or external sign. 
To these belong 


1) the few which may be called physical fem. constantly, 
as tx mother, w32» pellex, S14 ewe, cf. §. 371. 


2) The zdeal fem. are much more numerous and fluctuate 
much more in use, some being constantly fem. according to 
primitive perception, many going over sometimes into the 
msc., and lastly, others only just leaning to the fem. but 


being more usually masculine. Most of them may be brought 
under distinct classes: 


a) As the earth, native country , town were conceived 
as the sustaining mother of the inhabitants (children), px 
earth, land, >am poet. the same, “"y town have very 
regularly become feminine. Hence all names of particular 
countries and towns are fem.; nay even the names of na- 
tions and tribes may be construed as fem., inasmuch as 
land and people are very near and cognate ideas; according 
to this, even 2» people is sometimes fem. Ex. 5, 16 cf. 
12, 33. Jer.8, 5. Many names of places, following these, 
gradually become fem.: Sinw orcus Js, 5, 14; Nr valley 
Zach, 14, 4. 5. "29 district round about Gen. 13, 10. 
szan fortress Hab. 1, 10. 9t gate Js. 14, 31. tainn 
flood, sea, Gen. 7, 11. Jon. 2, 6. 


6) As names of mysterious, invisible agencies; w»> soul 
always; 125 wind, spirit (very seldom still msc. Ps. 51, 12. 
Koh. 1, 6. Ex. 10, 13); 7435 honour, most precious part 
—= soul Gen. 49, 6, may follow the former, and all names 
of particular wznds and points of the compass, the latter. — 
In the same way WN fire is almost always fem. (Ps. 104, 4); 
hence 2a brightness of fire Hab. 3, 4. and Ynw the sur 
(except a few places Gen. 19, 23. Ps. 113, 3), whereas 17° 


a“ 
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the moon remains. msc., both in a mythological sense also, 
as in German. — 39 cloud msc. and fem. 1Kgs. 18, 44. 


c) The idea of the feminine, as the. weaker and more 
dependent, is extended with great latitude to all things which 
serve man, which he uses as possessor of them; thus the_ 
fem. is transferred a) to very many names of the members 
of man and beasts, especially of those which man most 
frequently uses as instruments: 5° and 4> hand (very seldom 
not fem. Ex. 17, 12) which are very often followed by 
yuan right hand; >3% foot (very seldom not fem. Jer. 13, 
16) which is followed by toy5 séep, vicis (seldom not fem, 
Jdgs. 16, 28) and “WN step; van finger, ra thumb, 
(seldom not fem. Js. 17, 5) yint arm, 719 eve (very seldom 
not fem. Cant. 4, 9), Jit ear, Jiw> tongue (not fem. Ps. 
22, 16), 3% tooth (fluctuating), 7% beard (fluctuating), joa 
belly, which is followed by tony womb Ser. 20, 17; 545 
knee, taxy bone (also not fem. Ez. 24, 10) »>¥ rzb; yap 
horn, 932 wing. — 8) to names of garments: 92 shoe; 
and once Lev. 6, 20 432 garment; to names of ufensils 
and instruments: ssn sword, 79n razor Js. 7, 20, muy 
work of art Cant. 5, 14. "ns window Gen. 6, 16 (?) di5 
cup, nx fire-pan, “n> peg; these still fluctuate, “79 pot, 
52 pail, 75% coffer, 977 and 03 staff. In the same 
way ton> bread is sometimes fem. Lev. 23, 17, which is 
followed by mp piece of bread Prov. 17,1, and once by 
dann food Hab. 1, 16. — y) to inanimate objects in space, 
in which man moves or which he uses: “Xn atrium Ez, 10, 
4.5. 47, 16. m2m7 camp Gen. 32, 9. "Pp wall, “43 id. 
(fluctuating), way bed, ~2» ship (fluctuating) 1Kgs,.10, 11. 
12), sx2 well, ya threshing-floor, 553 and mk way, 
nim) street Dan. 9, 25 cf. Zach. 8, 5. very seldom ms 
house, Sa tent, taipa place Prov. 2, 18. lob 18, 14. 20, 
9. qa garden Gen. 2, 15 cf. Cant. 4, 11. to42 vineyard 
Js. 27, 2 f. JAN stone, and names of stones and plants in 
general, as 35a vine (fluctuating Gen, 40, 12. 41. Hos. 10, 
1). — In the same way, names of the ¢zme in which man 
moves: ny time (fluctuating), which some others may follow: 
ay evening, naw sabbath, a year of jubilee. 


Sometimes too the fer. is found developed as to the form: 
nya and “a wall, ma and 43 garden. 


Quite unusually 52» trouble is fem. in Koh. 10, 15. 


Because "73 river and 3" mountain, on the other hand, 
are concieved as msc., the whole class of rivers and moun- 
tains, therefore, (even with the ending of the fem. 2Kgs. 5, 
12). follows this analogy. 


! 
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The necessity of the external feminine formation is, on 367 
the other hand, 

1) most urgent, when the same noun is applied to 
different genders, therefore always in the predicable or ad- 
jective 1), which does not, in itself, contain the notion of 
a gender, but is only formed according to the gender of the 
subject at the time, whether it be desirable only. to signify 
the gender, ‘as 4228 viduus, mas vidua, or whether it 
is construed with a substantive of a definite gender, as “y | 
m>33 urbs magna. _ 

1) And verb, for it always contains a predicate. 

The physical gender is also thus distinguished in many 
substantives, as WN man, WR woman, Moy jJuvencus, 
maby juvenca, day vitulus, bay vitula. We may never- 
theless distinctly trace how the distinction of gender is not 
yet to strictly prominent in many, neither in the construction 
nor in the ending: «) in many classes of animals the distinction of 
whose gender is less important, the gender is neither distinguished in the 


signification nor in the form, whether the usage of the language has 
called the whole class after the fem., as S539 dove, 442° bee, and 
without ending yy 4p frog Ex. 8, 2, or after the msc. as 5% bear ; 
even the predicate does not yet adapt itself to the sense of the gender, as 
Soo 35 ursa orba, Hos. 13, 8. podap7 pm pads Ps. 144, 14 where the 


part. also is in the nearest form. These are Nomina ixixowa. — f) In 
other names ‘there is indeed no ending, but the gender is nevertheless dis- 
tinguished in the construction as to the sense; e. g. “pa neat cattle as 
msc, or fem.» \1H bullock msc. Job 21, 10 prb73 camels in general as 
msc. Gen. 24, 63, but also rendered definite with the fem. nip2n p74 
milch camels 32, 16; in the same way “4p /ittle bird Ps. 102, 8, cf. 
84, 4; "NY small cattle in general fem., when referred to a male as 
msc. 30, 39; these might be called Nomina communia, different from 
the fluctuating ideal feminines §. 362. Moreover, an epicene noun often 
begins to distinguish the gender more definitely in this manner 2 Kgs. 2, 
24. — y) The more frequent such nouns of common gender are, the 
more definitely is the fem. expressed in the external form, and some 
nouns of that kind are in progress to doing so: bbls} still doe Ps. 42, 2, 
but more definitely n>*N; mizm she wolves Mal.1, 3 else always D:n; 
493 is a young person, boy and girl in the Pentateuch, but 4495 

ar st 


is afterwards appropriated to the latter. 


2) If the substantive when in the nearest form i. e. 368 
without feminine ending accord. to §. 358, still signifies the 
mere mmass, a fem. may then be so formed from it that the 
fem., as denoting what is weaker, derived, in general, may 
here, therefore, express a single one of the mass; this 
formation is frequent in Arabic (nomen wzitatis), but is 
very rare in Heb., as "38 ship in general as mass = fleet, 
smn @ single ship. Cf. Ewatn’s Gram. Arab. I. p. 174 f- 
The pl. is then most naturally formed from this fem., as 
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nin28%. We may judge how little this formation is extended, by 
the fact, that we generally find perfectly different words 
for the individuals beside the words for the species, as mv 
one of the small cattle beside j&%, “it taurus and other 
words beside “pa, “Wes little bird and other words be- 
side 519. 

3) Inasmuch as the fez. expresses what is less animated 
and independent, what is rather lifeless and immoveable, it 
also denotes the idea of the abstract, and is very often used 
for such formations for abstracts, as has been already more 
particularly stated §. 313 ff. — From this, lastly, is developed 
the idea of the collective, inasmuch as it (in direct oppo- 
sition to No. 2) is only derived from a word signifying an in- 
dividual, see §. 346. 


369 Instead of -d, é€ §. 45 is sometimes found as ending of 
the fem., yet very rarely and isolatedly in common subs- 
tantives: poy languishing Ez. 31, 15. sy fem. from the 
part pass. “at Js. 59, 5 7), more constantly in some subs- 
tantives only in which the here is weak and suppressed as 
to the cause also, as MWR offering with fire (in the pi. it is 
also msc. as to the construction), and in many names of 
plants and animals: "225 storax, mnvin beside mnwe flax, 
for whose pl. see §.374. This ¢ is then further changed to 
é in 748 lion (pl. still nivqs, but construed as msc. 1 Kgs. 
10, 19) and in the numeral M4». 

1) As also in the verb once Zach. 6, 4. 


370 Toneless a is also sometimes found, as of less power, in 
some words which border on the fem., as 57> night cf. 
the pl. nid*> §.373., which is always msc. as to construction, 
soun the sun (cf. ww in prose §.366) Jdgs. 14, 18. Or 
by poetical innovation and sonorousness in words which may 
either be fem. as to the sense, as "¥7N earth Iob. 34, 13, 
or already actually have the ending of the fem., so that the 
ending itself isrepeated +), as any. from 49907 deliverance 
Ps. 3, 3. 80, 3, to which some later writers are especially 
partial; in such we find even ni death Ps. 116, 15, 
although n is radical, and mom2 brook 124, 4. In the same 
way “npn 'Js. 30, 33 by a new formation from nph, in 
which n is really produced by the fem. 2). es 

1) Cf. mma §. 286, and in the pronoun SINT for mNy Jer. 26, 6 
K’tth, 

2) The Masoretes pointed words so even on other occasions, if the 
ending of the fem. appeared to them superfluous in comparison 


with other passages or on account of some other difficulty, as 
sordar (usually Sbas3) 2Kgs, 15, 29; v. Ez, 8, 2, cf. 1, 4. — 


ro 


Dt. 14, 17 cf. Lev. 11, 18; — Num. 21, 20 cf. 23, 28; — Ez. 
21, 31; Hos. 7, 4; Jer. 48, 19. 
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2. In. the plural, the ending of the fem. is nin. 

The connexion of this é¢ with the sg. -d, ‘which is rather difficult 
to recognise, is according to all traces, the following. If the original 
and, therefore, common ending if the pi. was-dn accord. to §. 359, we 
should expects the fem. of it to be dud, of which longer ending they are 
actually some remains in the pronoun still. In Aramaic, dx, shortened 
out of ana or dnet accord. to §.365, is thus found as the nearest ending 
of the fem. sg., which becomes -dt in the stat. constr. where 7 falls 
away, the fem. m from the sg. §. 414 being introduced. In Heb. how- 
ever, this dt (dt), only has come into use, written m= or mim; ms 
in Ez. 31, 8. 47, 11 is, according to the meaning of the writer, to be 
read dé after Chaldaic manner. 

The ending t=°~ is related to it not only as msc. to 
fem., but also as the originally more general one (corresponding 
to the sg. without ending) to the particular. Both are therefore 
directly opposed to each other as msc. and fem. in adjectives, 
as in the sg. (§. 367): tayaiv boni, niaiu bonae; and names 
of physical objects in the same stem: ta»n>9 reges, nino 
reginae; the abstract forms which have the ending of the 
fem. in the sg, retain it in the pl., as nn solitudo, 
nianw. In the other substantives, however, there is a more 
manifold relation: 

1) Physical fem. which are still without ending in the 
sg. have also for the most part preserved the nearest ending 
t="—~ in the pé/., although they must always be conceived 
and construed as fem., as terta>p concubines, m>ny 
ewes, ta79 she-goats, cf. also ta.vj2 women §. 382; others 
have already always assumed the ending of the fem., as 
tax mother: nian, Jine she-ass: niiwny. | 
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2) Ideal fem. which are still without ending in the sg. 372 


may a) remain in the nearest ending in the p/., as my 
clives, t2°228 stones (always fem.) 7293 ways (fluctuat- 
ing); but the greater number have already taken the ending 
of the fem. as nix a,, nisna fingers, niwe (except Ez. 13, 
20), ning, nivakx, nw, nisin, niois, nism, niwy, 
miwp, Ms, nian, nizn (streets), nima (pa), Ninaw.— 
b) in others, especially in those which are just going over 
into the feym., the use of the endings is fluctuating, as the 
more definite ending nim gradually intrudes, as nid») only 
once Jos. 9, 5 construed with the adjective; mina’ only 
Dan. 11, 15. toxny times, nimy only thrice, poetical; 29 
cloud, 72> seldom niny; saa, E392, (nia only Ps. 
45, 9); pion window (fluctuating), tasbm and nisbn; un, 
fan and minym; tn only Hab. 3, 14, everywhere else 
mina from myn. 


3) Many substantives whose idea approaches that of the 373 


substantives which are generally used as fem., have cons- 
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tantly taken, or, are only beginning to take the ending nim 
in the pl., whereas in the sg. they are almost always without 
ending and construction of the fem., and are not even 
construed as fe. with that plural ending 4), Thus a) from 
substantives which approach the ideal fem., constantly: 2 
heart (except Nah. 2, 8), 333 tazl, “iv skin, min breast, 
mov hand-breadth; spn staff, %iN treasure, NO>D throne, 
taipn place, mid tablet, aX and 482 leathern bottle, “3 
and Sinn candlestick, now table, main altar, yin Ke 
palace, sw field, 951 trumpet ; names of plants: ae 
cluster of grapes, rv» herbs >745 lapillus, lot; > or 
mb (370 night, 9120 week (=xy2u in Dan. only); less 
constantly, with both endings: “ap grave, 7222 fountain, 
“io river, 0132 tower, pra cup, m7a>N, and 249 bundle, 
spvin bed, 207 nail, “13 generatron jf. except in the 
expression 6°47 347; it is only rarely that nim is found in 
bon palace, DOIN portico, “yx a@ wood, 732 pasture, 
na felloe of a wheel, nay string; only in poetry in “wig 
neck, nis day, pl. nin y; the ending bo is only preserved 
before suffixes, in "13> harp, 2%in seat, “017 fetter. — 
b) A few words which have the sense of abstracts, and 
especially with the ending 31~, which is hardly ever found 
in the form of the fem. in the sg. §.342: nisiy iniquities, 
niin visions, niindy thoughts from 719 etc., the pl. of 
bibm dream, ip voice has always -6¢, the pl. of jin>1 
memorial and 28572 pain has both endings. 


1) Even when the sg. has become entirely fem. and both endings are 
found in the pl., the ending -d¢ is sometimes not construed as 
fem. Ps. 102, 28. Iob 16, 22. 


It is from an entirely different cause that 1x father, 
pw mame always form miax, nivaw, which always remain 
msc. as to the sense. The 6 or d, namely, which was 
properly the third rad. here §. 324 accorded with this ending 
most easily; these are, however, the only examples of the 
kind 1). The pl. from mx brother is formed pnK, because 
ninn is szster §. 386. 

1) More frequently in Aethiopic, Lupotri Gram. Aeth. p. 105. 

Much fewer substantives have, on the cofitrary, the 
ending of the fem. in the sg., and the ancient more general 
t=°-- in the pé., partly because the fez. became more in- 
distinct, and partly because the ending of the fem. had 
only intruded into the sg. Thus many names of plants and 
animals: saan fig: DAN, Anwe (or mmwp §. 369): Dnwe; 
in the same way from mun wheat, sry barley, nosv 
ear of corn; from names of animals: 572) ant, 42% dove, 
maz bees mura egg; mind brick; moreover, “730 year, 
pé. 0°24, though in poetry also nizw; as an abstract 57 
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word pl. "3. Such substantives, as they are fem. as to 
form in the sg., are almost always construed as fez. even 
when with this ending D°> (not so, for instance, Prov. 30, 
25. lob. 4, 4. 19, 23). 


In many of the ideal fem., especially the names of members, the 375 
language has distinguished the two endings of the pl. in such a manner, 
that the fem. signifies rather what is inanimate or imitated by art, as 
DwayH steps, feet of man Ps. 58, 11, mingp feet of the ark Ex. 25, 
12; nines rather bones of the dead, though not always, cf. §. 376. 
This distinction is not so often found in the sg., as Jn side, hip: 
si>°)) side of a building. Rarely was the fem. appropriated to what was 
animate, so that the msc, remained for the inanimate, as nisds ribs , 
pv>s leaves of a door 1Kgs. 6, 34, . 


3. The gender of the dual is plain from what is above said. A du. 376 
derived from a sg. with the ending of the fem. must be fem., as 
D°mwn2. Bat most duals, the names of members and instruments, are 


ideal | fem. accord. to §. 363, and are, for the most part, construed as 
Jfem.; although not always, e. g. p. ty} breasts as msc. Hos. 9, 14. 


Some as fem. gradually assume the fem. ending m4 instead of the dual 
ending, as minpy lips poet. for bmp; generally, however, the fem. 


with -d¢ is applied to inanimate and artificial objects accord. to §.375, as 
misp 4andles, pxp> hands; and even with the dual ending to the fem. 


sg. in which case the dual belongs to the word from its origin and the 
fem. is for the distinction of the inanimate object: pimp the back 


parts from p.555 fips. 


Il. Form of nouns in consequence of the attachment 317 
of these endings for number and gender. 


These four endings have all one character, inasmuch as 
they begin with vowels and have the tone ({. 60); the ending 
of the fem. sy. tt > is nevertheless the lightest, that of the 
pl. tax~ and nim, especially the latter, attract the tone still 
more, as also that of the dual =.— properly. The last 
endings of the stems, -67, -#, -it §.341 ff. generally pro- 
duce precisely the same changes. 


Nominal stems, whose vowel-sounds do not admit any 378 
further change or shortening before these accented endings, 
require no further consideration here nor in any further 
flexion: it is evident from the rules on the formation of stems 
what vowels are either in themselves immutable, as 2% in 
biay §. 328. 331, ain> §.323, din Sp §.324 etc., or are 
supported by the syllable, as the % in tantw §. 331, or where 
there is already in the stem a sound not admitting further 
shortening, as the sound of the first rad. in 5924 §. 328. The 
other stems are divided here, with regard to the position 
and nature of their vocalization, into three classes; 1) the 
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simple stems of the first formation §. 317 ff. and some others 
which stand nearest to them externally; 2) the simple stems 
of the second formation in which the first rad. has a vowel 
which does not remain, and similar stems; 3) the stems 
whose first syllable supports the vowel immutably. There then 
only remain the nouns with the accented vowel-endings which 
require to be especially considered on that account. 

Here and in the following kinds of flexion, the cases in which the 


heaviness of the vowels produced by reduplication of the following consonant 
mentioned in §. 316, and those in which the m= of the fem. is used 


§. 365, must be minutely observed even in particulars; the general rules 
for this have been given above. 


379 1. The simple nouns of the fir st formation have the 
fuller pronunciations 322, "N2, D2 only in case they stand 
alone, accord. to §. 317: 


1) but before the accented ¢ of the fem. sg., the original 
and shorter pronunciation returns again; thus with O 7X2, 
spin; withz(e)m2no; witha min, yet z intrudes into many 
instead of @ accord. to ¢.45, as wad lamb ma> and mivas, 
from 234 Aill 934- Moreover, the first syllable is always a close 
compound one accord. to §. 173. except p22 §. 375 accord. to §. 173, 
and the proper name mop = conuciov Ex. 28, 17; for + mnaay Ez. 23, 
11 is more properly to be ‘derived from aay. 


380 From weak roots: 


a) From first rad. gutt. 1)s7593 2) 979%, IV, TaN, 
and even "72N with z cf. §.79; 3) spin, max. — From 
second rad. gutt. m2, 392, mbna, 3, SIEM, yet also 
m9; from wea §. 318 still ; mWN2. — Nyon milk contracted 
san “Tob 29, 6 accord. to §. 82, so that the. ‘vowel remains as 
foretone at ihe same time. 


b) The =>, as ending in vowels, have peculiar form- 
ations here, the variety of “which is so much the greater on 
account of the > frequently assuming the fem. ending to 
form abstracts (accord. to ¢. 206, 345); the order is this: «) 
few retain the sound of the 3rd rad. pure, as 7299 amica in 
Cant.1, 9 and often, 23, 51ND, ANN, A pride for 7184, 
sting acc. to §. 75, 82; some, which are formed as physical 
fem. from a msc. in ¢, also leave the form of the msc. un- 
changed, the d being attached to the f in such a manner that 
the ? remains a vowel at the same time, therefore 9°73 "22% 
from the names of animals "3, “38 ; in the same way 
nw. — 8) The very weak sound of the 3rd rad, is more 
frequently altogether elided in these roots by the -d, so that 
the first rad., now standing by itself, takes a foretone-vowel, 
yet not so often a, as WU year, mpw dip, as e accord. to 
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§.275 néi.: MAM, SIN, M14, xp 1); these last, however, 
may then be easily changed into mp (éown, poet. = srqp) nds 
door, no2 cushion, nix sign tor MIX, root mx. — 7) 
nevertheless the nm §.365 can also easily attach itself to the 
original vowel-ending 7, %: maw, mpg Gen. 50, 4, msn 
spear, which become ni3w, max7a Koh. 5, 10 acc. to §. 345; 
with a primitive 7%, miy59 amica, the msc. of which, how- 
ever, is already shortened to 94 §. 318, 2. — From the 
very much shortened 72 §.318, 2 fem. na (for na accord. to 
§.46) daughter with resolution of the 3 ino n, for m:a. 

1) Cf. Ewaup’s Gram. Arab. 1. p. 281. _ 


c) From 1» cf. §. 318, 3: «) mye from Te; — £) 381 
from a form ni is formed Snin, myo garland 5 = mm), 
sin Js. 47, 11; yet from S19, in which the second rad. is 
firmer as consonant, 51379, and only when before the new 
addition of the toneless a §{. 370, mnb» Iob 5, 16. — The 
short pronunciation with n {. 365 established itself in some 
substantives with shortening of the stem-vowel, which now 
only remains accented: nwa shame from wis, np}, np bow 
in which a appears to be even shortened out of 6 (au) (cf. 
SUu- 
gai) which might be still easier in mma rest, mmw pit on 
account of the gutt.; cf. Miwa §. 342. | 

From y> 1) 243 2) F3; 3) may. The first form also 
goes gradually over into 3, accord. to §. 45. In the same 
way abstract substantives with “2 often have this z here: 
maida, sana. — From mn = on, mA. 

min wheat for mus cf. §. 113; won man §. 318 fem. 
mwN woman, only very seldom nvx accord. to §, 365 Ps, 
58, 9. Dt. 21, 11; but always maz pitch from Ss, mo. 

Some of the shortened fem. in m= forgetful of their origin begin to 


go over into the msc. as if they were simple substantives of the first 
formation, as Mw mse. Ez. 1, 28. nix msc. Ex. 4, 8. Js. 55, 13. ef. 


§. 365; hence from mrs pl. minrsm ace. to §. 382 Js.2, 4 and even 
pono 2Chro. 23, 9. — ae 


2) Before the endings of the p/. t2:-, nim as compound 382 
syllables of heavy tone, the properly vowelless rad. is always 
pronounced with the @ of the foretone accord. to §. 40, so 
that the originally short vowel of the first rad., which now 
stands by itself, cannot remain: 75572, ninng, mi273 (from 
724). Only o accord. to §. 58 is not so easily lost entirely, 
so that it sometimes maintains its sound as a short 0 (Qamef- 
chatuf): thus always in ww shdrashim from ww; the 
pl. of wip in the same way 7p in which, however, 
only the most fleeting 5 (Chatef-Qame/?) remains, if it has an 
affix at the beginning (the article) or at the end (suffixes): 


16, * 
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wip Lev. 22, 4. Num. 5,10. Ez, 22, 8. 2Kgs. 12, 19. 
A retraction of the o to the gutt. §. 75 is found in nuh 
from ym thumb. 


a) From first ~ gutt, 1) and 2) Eon, = p29 from 
Nom, pas; 3) S982, ninge from a2» mak ‘with 0 always 
remaining, Honk §..70. — With ® as second rad. the vowel 
which was retracted in the’ sg. generally remains unaltered : 
Eanes, MANNS, fom, Hak; nevertheless [wan from 
wx4 head has been preserved accord. to the orig ginal formation 
(for Swe §. 82). — From nom: tonon. 


b) From +>: «) from “4x, fem. max pl. mua, 
nv18 or instead Sway, mandy accord, to {. 97; from 5%) re 
fem. mxp pl. ESP, mizp Ex. 38, 5; from 744 also 
nveqa. — 8) from ss pl. coe acc. to f. 374, from’ man, 
“IND: Nia, MAND, as “there is no longer a full sound of the 
third rad. in the sg.; in the same way niy5 amicae whose 
sg. fem. has the fuller form nay4, but the msc. is the short 
yn. The no of the fem. is often retained in these short 
words before the ending of the p/. as if it belonged necessa- 
rily to the word, as nindt, nino> Ez. 13, 18. ninix signs, 
ninpw §. 376, even nina "(. 384, ‘min pits Ps, 107, 20. — 
y) from those sg. whose third ‘rad. is entirely lost: i737, 
tan (men, only preserved in this p/.) from the sg. with 
the shortest pronunciation 47 for 7 acc. to §. 46, ma (root 
min to stretch, extend = full grown, man); with foretone 
vowel on the other hand, minw, °e9, tay (vzscera, only 
in the pl.) from sg. which already have é, according to which 
also t3°5> vasa, although the sg. is "52; lastly, even with 
a as a new foretone ta733 soms, ni23 daughiers from 43, 
na §. 380. 

c) The middle sound of the 4 may. even become a semi- 


vowel by this formation: win, nisy from won, 29; . 


mp1 and = "78 from pA, mis yet the second rad. has 
become too heavy for this in many, especially in those with 
i, tmz, nid"), nidiy, minh from mi, sd1>, Ady, 1995 
fluctuating comin and Sin. — nz house ‘fakes ‘the sound 
6 in the pl., only that t2°n}2 is always shortened into to-nz 
bottim accord. to §. 54. In the same way for “79 city 
(shortened from ‘79 §.318, 3) there must have been an older 
form “19 from which the pl. my is derived, 6 having 


been changed into an immutable d, Qn the other hand, 


ti> day has drawn the tone entirely to the end in the pl. 
tr", s0 that a has only remained as foretone. 

Sometimes a stem from the ¥> is resolved by intrusion 
of the plural vowel, as 2">>% shadows, my nations 
poet. Jdgs. 5, 14 from by, tor. 
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From ws man the original pl. to-W28 is preserved ; 
only late and in poetry t2"w"N; ‘%w2 shortened at the be- 
ginning is always used as fem. for women, and only rarely 
miws a new formation from the sg. mw Ez. 23, 44. 


The exceptions which have the vowel with the first rad. instead of 
this longer pronunciation, depend on other causes: a) if the word only 
occurs in the p/. so that the derivation is lost, as bans pity prop. 
viscera. The numerals pis 20, D93w 70, bun 90, are similar 
isolated plurals which have ‘departed more from the sg. — 5) Words 
which have always assumed »~ in the sg. (§. 369) loose this vawel be- 
fore the vowel-endings, like all others which end so §, 222 but remain 
in other respects unaltered in form, as the flexion does not in the least 
affect the first two letters: pinwe, Dw sycumores, D°303 pista- 
chios, from mnwp. — In polysyllabie words, the reason for the as- 
sumption of this vowel ceases of itself, as the word has a firmer support 
at the beginning: w3>0p, TES pl. pwads, p4n Dt. 21, 12. 


3) The ending of the dual is attached in the same way 383 
as that of the pl.: m3257 Prov. 28, 6, tnd; from a 
fem. in mn: 29n>3, mons; the a of the foretone. however: 
may also be absent before this longer and, at the same time, 
newer ending, as Sa eh. Deana, DP beside pnp Dan.. 
8, 3. 6. 10. 

Words which throw back the vowel §. 319 retain that shorter pro- 
nunciation in the pl. also; the a of the foretone is not used therefore, 
but the vowel, which cannot remain short in a simple syllable before the 
vowel-endings of the pl., is brought forward to the first rad. §. 66, as 
Vw (for sbi acc. to §. 54) pl. bbw Num. 11, 31. Nevertheless the 
vowel has often fixed itself so firmly with the second rad. that it supports itself 
by reduplication of the following rad. acc. to §. 61: Dart myrtle papsn, 
roy7q adverb a little, later as adject. pl. pawyn, — On the other hand, 
from 9312 §. 320 pl mysis @ remaining as foretone Jer. 46, 1. 


The infinitive Qal §. 354 in going over into the fem. throws the ggg 
short vowel of the 2nd 7 to the first in the same way: mynw, map : 


apn from yin) without close attachment of syllables ; ‘the intrans- 
itive “a is usually changed into : acc. to §. 45, as mp, YT 
from 7p, NT; yet a is also preserved, as in sawWN ‘with a gutt. 
Lev. 5, 26, abe. 


The infinitives which loose the first rad. §. 354 generally take mo, 
which is more suitable for the construction of the sentence, for _— 
asny2, I, ns, nwa; nn always for mon or min from wn 
to give acc. to §. 287 , also ms once 1 Sam. 4, 19 for ni from ee 


acc. to §. 117, 46. On the other band, the substantives which separate 
themselves from the infinitive, are distinguished hy the retention of the 
longer and more independent pronunciation with > a and a foretone vowel: 


abe knowledge , mI ussembly. 
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385 2. Nouns with an accented last syllable, whose 
preceding syllable has merely a foretone vowel, to which 
class all sz/np/e nouns of the second formation ‘. 321-325 
chielly belong, although nouns from “y and 9» with a prefixed 
m (or n) §.339 also belong here. The foretone vowel indeed 
regularly falls away before the new accented endings accord. 
to §«.65, but the , previously accented vowel remains, not only 
the immutable uw, ¢ and 6, d of td §. 339, but also every 
mutable vowel accord. to (. 39. Thus 1) nu: m7, DAW, 
ninws; 722: IID etc; OWN pl, nivawyR accord. to {. 373, 
PP) dle. pp), 7 du. mo55; in the same way from 239} 
yoy §. 325; “eran, mivoy 1), 2) 393 (oS 22215194; =, 
tipn ¢. 339 pl. ninpn; yet the 6 sometimes descends to 
before the new accented syllable accord. to §.48, as p'inn 
(sweet, §. 322): Mpana, Epann; misn (straitness §. 339) 
fem. apxn; nin ei pl. 1973 25, — 3) anna: man, 
"31nd; Ws: toys etc. Some with f, which, is leng- 
thened from é accord. to {.323, may restore the é before 
the accented postfixes accord. to (. 48, as mop: mode, 
qn). — 

1) Though st yin arr is not from the msc. 45 y but from a shorter 
arn 4ow’. te an 
2) In the same way PiX%, je7%, but never in monosyllabic ad- 
jectives. | 
From ¥¥ accord. to ¢.339: 129 pl. 1202, 7x2 pl. 
ta", whereas from 20% fem. M257 [7207). 


7 From 34D, §. 322 C3 bay, D EID 5 from Don : Ma, etc. 


pay, Spay, or Apray, Prov. 22, 44. 23, 27. Concerning the abstracts 


Shp DIA ; also! the pl. pw 9D (divisions) maipon. (flatteries) see 
§. 329. — “Otherwise a often fixes ‘itself by such 5 reduplication in cer- 
tain substantives: xb, , DDeY , p°5727 from ona Camel, oxy idol, 
ek time, much seldomer in the ‘Tore “moveable adjective, as “aOR, 
5307 from qop little +), The long wz, on the other hand, very are: 
as Son from boon nettle, 
1) It is very doubtful whether an adjective ‘or even participle in e 
can thus hold the vowel: nn 2 Kgs. 6. 9 might be part, Nif. 
from nr, 


The fem, n= §. 365 is only seldom ieee to conso- 
nant endings, here, and only in substantives. From forms 
with accented a: m4¥9 beside mo¥2; from forms with e: 
nya wall from 144 i), and even’ with ‘shortened ¢ (§. 63): 
n35 mistress from “waa accord. to {. 328 at the ay 
n397 queen Jer. 7, 18, max truth for msvax accord. 

§. 329 (cf. 2178) which was first contracted’ into robpals; a 
then 3 always resolved, though the sound 7 is preserved 
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quite short still, as e, contrary to §. 46; lastly, from forms with 
6: smbp and mop incense, nb: accord. to {. 329, only 
seldom with shortened z: mun) from "w7n) brass, the dual, 
however, from that sg. mnwn, the’ uw becoming audible 
again §. 64, and in nQvwn deposit Lev. 5, 21 the w has 
si] remained contrary to {.63. — Some from yy forgetful 
of their origin, loose the reduplication: nb¥) from 7237, pl. 
still nibs, but the du. is from that sg. taandysn cymbals § 
in the same way nwan jive and now or noon (a colour) 
Ex. 30, 34 with loss of the reduplication. — The n is, 
however, most easily attached to vowel endings, concerning 
which see {. 386. 

1) Such a formation shows that mya is formed from 74 , not 


vice versd. 


The foretone vowel is, however, nevertheless preserved 


in some cases: 1) only very rarely in strong roots, for the purpose of 
distinguishing @ remoter derivation and signification in particular cases: 
in yyay) week pl. niga the a has established itself in distinction to 


niyaw oaths from 'sge SYN , and in prpboujy thirdinann, LXX 
rpsotacas, probably some remote derivation from the numeral wow and 
as a distinction from teal hs) third. . 

2) In many derivations from weak roots, in which the form is too 
short by one sound which it thus regains (§. 206). Thus substantives 
with 9 or ~nm from yy, the weakest roofs: 9472, wiv, OA pl. 
pra; , DE. | 


This is most remarkable in the substantives of the form 
man {. 325 from 71> roots, in which there are two forms, one 
fuller and older, the other more Hebrew. The ‘1 as third 
rad., namely, coalesces with the @ of the second rad. in & 
(a-u), the mn as ending of the fem. is then very easily altached 
to this vowel-ending; and the first rad. in this constant 
formation has @ as foretone: mi2m middle Ex. 11, 4, but 
with shorter, Aramaic pronunciation accord. to §. 50 nz Ps. 
16,5, MEP, M23. | 

In the pl. the third rad. properly returns as semivowel 
before the ending dé: mi3n (as from the sg. mia Ezr. 4, 7 
or mis2n, 1 being changed into the more common *, instead 
of which also rx? accord. to {.97. More Hebrew, however, 
ss the formation from a msc, 7,» 8+ 732 therefore, accord. 
io §. 397, mbox, pl. ni, nis’; and as the third rad. 1s 
entirely lost in these, the @ of the foretone remains belore 
further accented postfixes, as if the power had been trans- 
ferred thither from the end, as 14272, INS with suffixes. 


In the same way from the words of relationship: Mk 
sister, nin mother-in-law , pl. mney (shortened to MINS 


386 
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without a permanent a before suffixes Hos. 2, 1).— mnx 
maid forms its pl. nin~ax, a gutt. from the sound d in the 
sg. establishing itself anew in the place of the third rad. — 
‘The other shortened nouns §. 325 form their pl. from the 


shortened forms: t2°723, ("3° in which @ remains as mere 
foretone. 


387 3) The vowel easily maintains itself before gutt. acc. to §. 70 at the 
end, even if only by means of the weak reduplication of the gutt. §.;120; 
thus sIn2 youth pl, mina, “MN another fem. non, pl. however 
Dunk , D"1d maa (fugitive), yo pl. able} bale) etc.; see below 


§. 432 concerning some similar cases. In other cases the a also which is 
only one syllable removed from the tone, easily doubles a following it 


in the same way and fixes itself more firmly: moana, me (brother §. 324) 
PL psmvand, bon. 


Those words of the form 33n2 which have assumed a firmer vowel 
on account of » as first rad., as 470 etc. §. 328, do not retain this ¢ 
before accented postfixes, but resolve it into the most fleeting e¢, 
pray, oF rather, as that e is only more usual toward the end acc. to 
§. 76, ‘ath the most fleeting a, as D{ONAN,, AON Jdgs. 15, 14. 


388 3. The numerous stems which have a firm syllable 
at the beginning, either a compound one, as 37537, or 
pronounced with an immutably long vowel, as ani> (. 326 f. 
spin §. 339 1). On account of the delay of the voice on the 
immutable first syllable, the vowel of the last, although ac- 
cented, is yet comparatively shorter, so that, being entirely 
dependent on the tone, it falls away before these accented 
postfixes {.41: nevertheless, if the vowel is only somewhat 
strong by its own power or by the force of the form, it is 
frequently retained, at least as a kind of foretone vowel; 
immutable vowels remain of themselves. In treating, there- 
fore, of the particular changes here, we shall speak only of 
.the different vowels of the last syllable. 

1) There is, therefore, no further change possible in the first syl- 
lable, than that é is easily changed with a gutt. into @ acc, to 
§.76, as aDqn, pry, bun pL misa ya, opm, 
Midzwe. 


389 1) e merely long by tone is the weakest, deepest vowel, 
and regularly disappears , therefore, before accented postfixes : 
thus 1) in anid {. 326 and the other participles with e in 
the last syllable §. 351, as Mand, Mand; 3na9: f3an30 ; 
Opa: twpay (for ihe loss of the reduplication. see §. 119); 
the € only remains as foretone in fem. which become subs- 
tantives, as iia faithless one Jer. 3, 8. 11, Qo keeper 
Cant. 1, 6 tht a woman in travail Je. 21, 3, the abstract 
magin ¢. 345; in the pl. migin deserts Dan. 9 9, 26, nidbin 
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or maddin foll Ny ace. to §. 360; moreover, sometimes before 
the lightest ending "> in pause, as Js. 30, 30. 34, 9. Nah. 
3, 2. 1Kgs.14, 5f — 2) in the intensive forms ¢ 330 e: 
muah, mp Ay, ton from tobe, hy, Wk; the forms 
derived from numerals ‘only retain the vowel, as tw>v 
children of the third generation. — 3) sulstantives with 
"2 §.339, as So” pl. tqnon, spin f. sapia, mare pl. 
ninayn, qua du. fo"27N; some how over ain the vowel, 
as mara, mivara. ‘In the same way pimps §. 347 pl. 
cyt Dy. — e is immutable in the new abstract formation 
meray ¢. 339 cf. san §. 329. 

1) The reduplication is lost accord. to §. 119. Np throne, which 
resembles them externally, but is of obscure decivalions. has so 
completely lost the reduplication before all accented affixes, that 
it even forms qNoD (thy throne) as if there was no vestige of it. 


s34n §- 347, a word of not very clear derivation, pl. t=; 17 
is an example of the vowel being retained by the reduplication of the 
last rad.; in the same way be §. 347 pl. mbar , baba pl. 
mvkaba, cf, 073029 , nibodo. 


The m= of the fem. is very easily attached to these stems with such 
pliable vowels, so that we frequently find nan> a), mans, my, 
no>w also §. 345 (the act of felling from the inf. Piel) ‘Js. 6, 12. 
nix (root . but always rather for substantives than for pure 
participles. 

1) The perfectly short pronunciation 454 acc. to §. 365 appears to 


occur in Gen. 16, 11. Jdgs. 13, 5. 7; but as this form is only 
found where the second person is spoken of (Js. 7, 14), the Ma- 
soretes pointed it in that manner probably merely on account of 
its resemblance to the 2nd pers. fem. sg. mTD2. 


2) a long by tone, on the other hand, is a stronger 390 
more permanent sound which maintains itself in all ponmanens 
that belong here, as ta>43: tn>49 (. 327, 32933 [393 
{.351, and is only very seldom resolved before ae strong 
eading mim, and indeed noel the a used without power is so 
resolved, as mingy7 Jos. 2, 7. 1Sam. 14, 4 beside minayn 
Js. 16, 2. Jer. 51, 32, niwaa Ez. 27, 28 beside pw. 


So much the ntore frequently does this a, especially where it is some- 
what shorter, maintain itself’ by reduplication of the last cons., as in 
the adjective §. 332 n229", D22Nw, and §. 333 ge et M2 TIN , 
in substantives §. 338 bap , p pm , abot in the same way 
pw from aawy §. 319; bonannn , mel 6. 334, DIDI? , 
mip 97D and others of that kind acc. to §, 347. 


But the p— of the fem. is therefore, rarer here than in §. 389, al- 
though rather frequent nevertheless, as always DIT §. 333, in subs-— 
tantives as m7am973 once 1 Sam. 13, 22 for sats 79 wary nnn seal- 
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ring ace. to §. 327, nwar the dry land, seldomer in participles, as 
mqns3 Nif. Zach. 11, 9. nya Pu. Jer. 36, 22. no>uwin Hof. 1Kgs. 
13, 24. From x ‘4 acc. to §. 318 nia part, Qal Cant. 8, 10, navn 
substantive; or acc. to §. 82 neon part, Qal Ez. 18, 4. mdb) Nif. 
— mnt ace. to §. 365 sometimes for mxon §. 345. — s2Nb7 
business always so shortened from moNd7 s. 82, 


391 3) 6 long by tone, which is still more prone to leng- — 
theniug according to its nature than a, is always necessarily 
maintained before accented postfixes; we even find mib>ux 
with a weak o from D>wy §.319. If the 0, however, is 
compressed and weakened by the fem m~ §. 365, it may fall 
away before the strong ending of the pl., as nip>nna from 

np ema, mivdaba from nbaba ¢. "334; in which manner we are 
probably to understand the possibility of the form nwa 
¢.390 also. Yet o maintains itself acc. to §.58 in the most 
fleeting o in t7>2y ace. to §. 85 from nzay, mex birds 
from “iB¥ or an earlier fem. n“by ; and nion> from nind 
§. 331. Reduplication of the last rad. in se] 2a from a3 §. 332.' ~ 


6 is lowered into % before the new accented postfix acc. to §. 48: 
sang part. Nif. p/. m§4n5 Lam. 1, 4 cf. §. 397. 


uw and ?, as absolutely immutable vowels, do ee belong 
here. Nevertheless, even they are compressed in some subs— 
tantives by the attachment of the fem. m™ accord. to {. 63, 
as ny38 mantle from Iw §. 330, nob mistress, np2A 
nurse from the part. Hif., naw watch of the night 
from M77W& acc. to §. 329. 112, and some abstract substantives 
with “2, as nbwvn payment fron a 1507 5 very seldom ina 
common part. Hif., as navn Lev. 14, 21. Est. 2, 20. Some 
of these in which the power of the long sae vowel is 
still active, endeavour to maintain its sound before accented 
postfixes, as always in the pl. nip 277 nurses. 


392 The nouns in -dz or 6n §.341 f. follow the same 
rules with regard to their last vowel , as those with @ or o 
before the last rad. §{.390 f.: & and 6 remain; only in the 
Jem, pl. ninyyx (palaces, the derivation is obscure) from 
sw or rather from an older fem. niaqy. The longer 
pronunciation with d as foretone, however, which was as- 
sumed acc. to {. 342, ceases in ‘the syllable which is now 
the antepenult, and thereby the reduplication of the 2nd rad. 
depending on it, falls away also, as ni25>1, missin from sg. 
PDT, PrN; rarely does the reduplication remain, as misawn 
Koh. 7, 29 1). | 


Ja the same way as to the last respect bude §. 334 pl, pdxbdy, 
ot somewhat longer before the soft cons. p-beby (cf. §. 339); the last 
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vowel, however, is much shorter and disappears. unnbdn § 347, pl. 
pub. ; 

J) In some words of obscure derivation, @ from -an maintains itself 
with reduplication of the nasal: g-m>x from poan, Mrwiv and 
piwaw, and bony, opin from qwiiw Aly, yin gift 
(root man, properly ret) from pwn §. 312) WEIN wheel, in which 


the a is shortened even without ending, from the influence of this 
formation, 


Vowel-endings. a) the sharp and heavy vowel-ending *99 
—f of the adjective derivation {. 343 maintains itself in the 
collision with the following vowel, being changed into the 
semivowel 7, but remaining as a long vowel at the same time 
ja = ja §. 55, so that from ‘\29 is formed M439, CP 39 
(S"w> Am. 9. 7), nian» 1). ‘The two f which come to- 
gether in the msc. pl. may, however, also coalesce at once 
in a single # ¢. 53: raq439, mown. In the fem. sg., m™ 
may be attached to the vowel-ending at once, as M29, 
ny; this is especially easy in substantives §. 344. 
1) It is only in the later period that the language begins to separate 
the two vowels that come together, -by an aspirate, a8 Dyan 49 
or DNA 1 Chro. 5, 10. 19 f. 2Chro. 17, 11. 


The still sharper ending -di maintains the a, so that DN TNT, nind> 
are formed acc. to §.97, from "377 §. 343 at the end. 


The vowels at the end, which still remained as foretone before this 394 
-i, must disappear before the new accented syllable acc. to §. 65; thus 
especially a, as STIR, MDX §.343 fem. SION (cf. mas apSN in the 
same way §. 344); aN, nonin Moabite fem. ‘pl. miraain) yet the fem. sg. 
is mani beside AINA; “simple o may be also resolved , as {rs Sidon 


"5X, pl. fem. ry°34% 1 Kes. 11, 1+), although it much rather endeavours 
to maintain itself either quite long or in a most fleeting sound, as elk. 
Neh, 13, 23 from qy709, 12329, — From y222 (shortened from "93D 
acc. to §. 70) 3332 pl. D°2325, but also again px233D, which is 
shorter here, Js. 23, 8. 


1) The original ae (ai) returns here at. the beginning again (cf. in 
Arabic Satda) which is simplified into 7 in PIS acc. to. §. 49. 213. 


The fem. abstract ending mi §. 344 is always changed 395 
in the pZ., true to its origin, intomy*—~. But a direct vzsc. to the 
ending mim is wanting, so that the formation of the p/. fluctua- 
tes: we find nina>2 Dan. 8, 22 as pl. from 13572, % merely 
intruding into that original nix7 instead of 7; or the pl. is 
so formed from -ut itself, that —d6é is attached to uw at once, 
and the w therefore becomes a semivowel, as misy (any). 
nviy (acc. to §.55 at the end), a later formation. — From 
‘a5 ¢. 344 at the end pl. nia acc. to §. 393, a late form. 
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In the same way the abstracts from “> §. 345 which 
end in the same manner, but whose foretone @ is regularly 
immutable acc. to §. 386, as mint, min>s from m7, nd3; 
ninan from nism or nam Jer. 37, 16, _— 


396 The ¢ of the 57> §. 324 in the same way: "p3, "3, 
t7p3, ni"p2; and the ¢ here is even more strongly main-— 
tained against the endings, as being from fz = #, so that 
contraction rarely takes place in the pl. msc., as in the 
substantive t2°3u from 30) thread. — The ending in -z 
from “> also in the same way, but very seldom: nixvy 
4Sam. 25, 18 K’tth from wy §.324, maxapw Ps. 102, 10 
from 1pu giving to drink = drink, instead of which we 
usually have ""pw §. 331. 

» from “5 after an immutably long, discordant vowel always 
follows the formation of consonants, since it immediately becomes a semi- 
vowel before the vowel: 1953 §. 324 p.453, p43 , mayb; or mind; 


spy §.33] Dray ; sqbry7 ace. to §. 339 porn : “qba §. 328 pribz 
(the stat. constr. of which is 3455 bldjé Jer. 38, 11), 743 §. 318 pl. 
nia gojim. Once nie with reduplication of the last rad. as adjective 


regarded from "485 Est. 2, 9. 


397 b) The ending 1, in the many nouns from +> disappears 
entirely before these vowels acc, to §. 222, as mp: §. 324 
fem. rp, pl. tarnr, mir; bd §. 326 fem. m2ha +), pl. 
nba, midis; mbyn §. 338 fem. moon, pl. nivgn. It is 
only seldom and in ‘poetry that the sound e resists in such 
way, that it becomes z before a or o and is thus hardened 
into the semivowel at the same time, especially in adjectives, 
as mb fruitful, nivqn gravidae from sg. 1, fem. 
mt, 512 weeping Lam. 1, 16. The hardening into a 
mere semivowel is rather Aramaic, as 7109 Cant.1, 7 from 
IQd . 

1) The form nop Gen. 49, 22 is rare and poetical. §. 365. 


Feminines which are formed as abstracts at once acc. to §. 339. 341, 
however, may always have the ending {x—- OF Mm, a8 being founded on 


i as their radical sound, especially on account of the resemblance to §. 344, 
as TINN , Swan , (prop. firmness, root WS), MIAN, m>on, 
msn. : 

The i of the ending of the pl. msc. may, however, 80 
mingle with the original sound az (ae) for this e, that the z 
coalesces with the '2 of ai in di, so that only the sound % 
is more strongly heard. This (in Aramaic prevailing) form- 
ation has only been preserved in two words in Heb., which 
also only occur in this pl. ace. to §. 361: tow ‘heaven, 
prep. from an adjective "72 igh, and tov water from 
"1 §. 318, 
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prin wishes Pa. 140, 9 acc. to §. 390 is of a different kind, from 
the sg. “NT as from an 7¥y at the same time. 


Some of the x’S follow the model of the +} here also: DNNgS, 398 
pawns pl. part. Nif. almost as if it was p70) from Sa79009 ; the full 
form p7°N7202, however, is still often in pause 1), — moon fold as 
fem. from b5n, the pl. however still mindon’. = 


1) In the same way with Gatt, ever before suffixes 4p745 2Sam. 14, 
13 from p39 v. 14 part, Nif. : 


c) The a of the fem. sg. is hardened into at before the 399 
vowel of the dual ending according to §. 209, its a, however 
is retained in a simple syllable as foretone, cf. §. 41, as 
aN di. InAN. 


2. BY THE STATUS CONSTRUCTUS. 


As the Hebrew language has not advanced to the form- 400 
ation of cases in the sense of the Indo-germanic languages, 
the position and order of words in the proposition is so 
much the more fixed and important. The principal peculi- 
arity here is, that the noun whose idea only reaches its 
completion and end in the words next following it, is also 
more rapidly pronounced and more closely attached to the 
following one, which relation is known by the ancient terms 
status vonstructus; whereas the noun without such relation, 
ased independently by itself, is said to be in statu ab- 
soluto. : 


‘The cases in which a noun can be thus drawn over to 401 
the word immediately following, may indeed be various (see 
the Syntax); the principal case, however, is this, that the noun 
by this means defines and explains its idea by the different one 
of another independent noun, or, of a substantive; which is 
the closest and most immediate construction in which two 
nouns can be placed with regard to each other. The first 
is thus hurried on rapidly to the second, for the purpose 
of its necessary completion by means of that second one: 
this second one, however, which the speaker had already in 
his mind when be uttered the first, becomes thereby depen- 
dent on the first as the influencing and ruling one, and is 
subordined to it. The second, therefore, to speak with 
regard to.our languages, is in the genitive, as 3 oR 22> 
the heart of the king, although this relation of the second 
noun as genitive is produced in Hebr. purely by this power 
and arrangement of the two nouns, and would cease at once 
_ af the first member, or rather, the influencing (regens) or 
- connecting (jungens) noun was wanting. It is only in this 
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close connexion that both form a higher whole as to the 
idea as well as the pronunciation. : 


402 The second noun may be either a common noun, as 
283 225, or a pronoun; and indeed a demonstrative pro- 
noun, as my 33> the heart of this (man), or a personal 
pronoun, as 17325 the heart of him or his heart, which 
last form, however, although belonging to the same kind as 
to the idea, must be specially considered on account of the 
suffix form §. 421 ff. For the personal pronoun is the only 
kind of noun which actually shows the subordination of the 
second noun in Heb. externally also, since it undergoes an 
important modification of form: all other nouns remain un- 
altered as second member 1), and are only to be recognised 
as subordined by the connexion. So much the more cha- 
racteristic and important, therefore, is the pronunciation of 
the first word, or the formation of the status constructus, 
which is regulated by the following rules: | 

1) i is different in Arabic, where the genitive has also a peculiar 
orm. ; 


403° ~° 1. The first word which requires and attracts the follow- 
ing one as its necessary complement, is pronounced more 
rapidly, incompletely, so that the voice only finds its 
perfect rest in the second. Many ‘shortenings are produced 
by this, even in the consonants of the endings §. 4143; but 
the vocalization is especially affected by this shortening, for 
all vowels which are either merely dependent on the tone or 
are lengthened by the tone, are here reduced to the greatest 
shortness; the most general consequences of which are the 
following: 1) the vowels of the foretone in the stems dis- 
appear entirely; a long vowel arising or maintaining itself, 
as in the foretone, before the endings of the gender and 
number, is lost in the same way, as the € in t372p7 from sg. 
Wj2t- — 2) The vowel in the compound last syllable of the. 
noun which is merely lengthened by the tone of the word, 
is shortened, as d@ in 224, Sat. — 3) Coarse, broad end- 
vowels are rather changed into sharp ones, as the é of the 
i> §, 222 regularly into é, e.g. MDI, AEP, Mp stat. constr. 
from 2, Sp, Apa. Immutable vowels can never be 
shortened: and even many of those which are originally 
mutable gradually resist shortening more, as particular ex- 
aniples must show §. 410 ff. 


404 2. It is only seldom however, that the word in stat. 
constr, is carried over without any tone to the following 
one, so that the: very shortest vowels may be sounded in 
the last syllable (with Magqef §. 187); still. more rarely does 
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the first word adhere altogether to the second, as in the 
proper name 37727}2 from j2 son. The last syllable usually 
still retains a weaker tone, for which reason the toneless 
vowels € and oO cannot occur for é and d, and the tonevow- 
els remain very nearly as has been stated §. 46. 


According to all this, an external distinction and shortening is never- 
theless not possible in every word in stat, coustr., @. §. in short words 
with the shortest pronunciation, as "4p, 3753 in words with a single 
immutably long vowel, as Sip, bana, or of two syllables with immove- 
able vowels, as pyby §. 331, In ‘such, therefore, the connexion of 
the sense and the living utterance can aietie supply the imperfections of 
the form. Only those forms which admit really sensible shortenings must 
be particularly treated of below. 


406 


There are some very remarkable, although very isolated 406 


and slight, traces of a union-vowel or interinediate sound 
(cf. §. 301), which must have originally belonged to the staé. 
constr, in more extended use. It is only found in prose in 


first four books of the Pentateuch, and is even there very” 


rare; oftener in poets, although alee more sparingly iv the 
older ones, and only immoderately in some later ones again 
by innovation. Thus, by way of collecting all traces here 
together : 

1) Most frequently f 1), in prose Gen. 31, 39. Lev. 26, 42 (cf. Jer. 
83, 20); in earlier poets Gen. 49, 11. 12. Ex. 15, 6. cf. v. 113; Dt. 33, 16. 
Js. 16, 21. 22, 165; very frequently Ps.113, 5-9. 114, 8. 116, 1. Lam. 1, 
1; this f as a sonorous affix is also not so strictly confined to the stat. 
constr. (vy. especially Ps. 113, 8), although always in the middle of the 
sentence. In Jer. 22, 23. 51, 13. Ez. 27, 3 the Masoretes have not 
acknowledged it, and have remarked it in the Q’ri as superfluous. Be- 
sides these, however, it has been preserved from the earliest period in 
proper names, as ¥xr7ay (people of God) 2Sam. 2,1; Gen. 14, 18. 
Jdgs. 1, 6, and in many prepositions (see below). 

1) As z (%5L2!) in Persian, which has a mode of construction, on the 

whole, very much like the Hebr. stat. consjr. 


2) Much seldomer 6, in prose only 4p. from the fem. sg. sian 
animals Gen. 1, 24, copied from thence in the same word in Ps. 50, 10. 
104, 11. 20. Zef. 2, 14. Js. 56, 9; poet. 455 soz Num. 24, 3. 15, and 


jater 12197 fountain Ps, 114, 8. ; 


3) ¢ appears to occur in "579 Js. 30. 11 beside 437) prep.; and the 
variety in this vowel is, on the whole , easily conceivable , if we consider 
that the original union-vowel was a, which afterwards split into more 
sounds. 


_ All these words have the union-vowel in the sg. with or without fe- 
-minine ending. And in fact for the most part with the great shortening 
‘of the vowels which generally distinguishes the stat. constr,, as is sutfi- 
ciently preved by forms like andi , "334 (from na3 a)» mn, 
45°99. Yet the vowel is found to remain in the foretone.in some 
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cases a8 9433 Ps. 110, 4, "IN3, ‘nan, 98 is to be observed 
generally that ‘this union-vowel finds a place,” not only in the strict stat. 
cstr.as relation of the genitive, but also in any close connexion of nouns. 

Such a vowel is never found with the ending of the pl. mni~, But 


this ¢ is entirely joined to the nearest ending of the p/. of and always 
connected §. 414. 


409 The particular formations of the stat. constr. are: 


1. Stat. constr. of nouns without ending of gender 
and number, in which the following kinds are to be dis- 
tinguished accord. to §. 379 ff. 


1) The simple nouns of the first, shortest formation 
cannot well be much shortened: 357%, "nD, "£5; only rarely 
is the chief vowel transferred to the second rad. -» by which 
the pronunciation is certainly shortened, with gutt. namely, 
acc. to §. 319, as 902, hd, WIN, 9974), from 303, Hd, 

in; besides ban Koh. 1, 2. 12, 8 rom Don. 
1 In the same way “nnp 2Kgs. 12, 9 for the usual infin, constr. 


nip. from mpd §. 354. 


From nia the shortening may be nin, from nz, 1X, 
Nui "2, Su, NM; only d19 which maintains its ° always 
more as a consonant, is merely shortened into 51> Ez, 28, 18. 


Those from ¥¥ and similar ones admit no further short- 
ening; yet before Maqqef we may have “jr. Dt. 22, 6 accord. 
to §. 46 from jp, nest, “pm chog from pn. 


From °3 §.318, 4 +3 regular like mta. From “W st. c. 
‘mw like the “examples i in §. 403 , but 5 is at once changed 
to "». — The shortened »5 friend {. 318, 2 returns in sé. 
c. to its vowel-ending again, which change is also found 
elsewhere, as the stat. constr. is partial to vowel-endings: 
sy 1Kgs. 4, 5, 2Sam. 15, 37 or more accord. to §. 403 
m4 16, 16. — From =w st. c. my or “Mw; ja, st... 
42 or ~}2 sometimes. 


From yaia §. 320 st. abs. Ez. 27, 10, the st. c. shorter 
yaio 1 Sam. 17, 5. Js. 59, 17. 


410 2) In all simple nouns of the second formation §. 321- 
25, the a of the foretone disappears, we even find »:20 
from ynaw week §. 386 (cf. also the du. tarynaw); the a of 
the accented last syllables, however, is «) still entirely sub- 
ject to shortening, as "W", at: Ww" » Vt. As the whole 
tone of the staé: "constr. however, is rather drawn back 
into itself, the @ which is thus left by itself is transferred 
to the first rad. » 80 that the very favourite form 2n> acc. to 
§. 29. f. arises, as yw» and 4Wj> from jw» smoke. . Very seldom 


“ 
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is therea more definite form with e in the st. c., as 45n, [5 from 53> 
milk, 42> white, or rather, from the new formations Sor, eile -- 


The forms 3n> §.325 often retain their characteristic e 
in the same way, while the last syllable becomes toneless: 
S22 Dt. 31; 16, 99% or »ox like qwx, from 932, 95x; al- 
though they may also lose the e as foretone: 325, “yw. 


6) e is indeed first shortened to €, but this can only 
remain 80 before Maqqef, as ~>3N from Dax Ps. 35, 14, 
Gen. 49, 12, and is generally changed into @ acc. to ¢. 46, 
as 4pT, 138, “xp, day, 32D, or instead, with carrying 
forward of this accented vowel (which is much more frequent 
in this somewhat stronger form, than in the preceding) 778, 
FI, Wa, d4z, 72>. Much seldonier does the e maintain 
itself as long: abn, py. Gen. 25, 26, mp? Ps. 27, 12 and 
from 33 with the same carrying forward of the vowel Dra. 


Un the other hand ¢ in all N’> accord. to §. 55: 8, nnd. 


y) 6 always maintains itself, as a much longer vowel; 
nevertheless ~543 g’dol with Maqgef Nah. 1, 3 at least in 
the Q’ri and ; aA with gutt. from 433. 


From 53, S&P (end) st. cs. mp2, H¥P accord. to §. 403. 
From the ancient “Ww (field) with shortening of the di into 
ae (as in §. 409) “sw Ru. 1, 15 2056. 220:2; 6. cf. 4, 3. 


The short words of relationship §. 324 have still pre- 
served ¢ in sé. cs. as a relic of a primitive vowel-ending, as 
the sé. cs. is disposed to end in vowels: 128, "MN, 72M. 
On the other hand from 32, 73 st. cs. 32, [23 without any 
such relic. 


The nouns with a prefixed -2 or “mn from 79 lose the 411 
foretone vowel in the same way, but have always an immu- 
table vowel in the last syllable, as C4}972 » sia, 3X72 in 
stat. cs, Dipa, i397, 182. Those from yy have a mutable 
vowel in the last syllable, but the foretone vowel is often im- 
mutable acc. to f. 386, as 7192, 3 in séat. cs, T19N, FOR. 


3) Nouns with a firm syllable at the beginning 412 
§. 388-91 in which the end-vowels only are mutable: a) é 
would be obliged, in the cases in which it is mutable acc. to 
§. 389, to be changed into €; but this e becomes @ accord. 
to §. 46, or it remains as €, except with gutt. In the form 
snid the ¢ i. e. the very depressed sound here acc. to §. 326, 
remains; examples like s2& Dt. 32, 28, and the proper name 
mma», are very rare. The é pemaine also in the other 
participles, as Sm>7 acc. to §. 351, 2. 274. ‘The substantives 
with -7 however, have always the lighter a, as 7500 from 
s£o%, before which the a, which is usually sounded in the 
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first syllable accord. vA {. 339 isso much the rather changed — 
to z accord. to §. 2 as the sound z (€) whichis ex- 
pelled from the a ee becomes heard again, as yay, 
yvwa, “awn, mr from yaya etc.; whereas 58272 from 
8972 remains, and “ws before gutt., from “won. The é 
remains only seldom: in tind (key) Js. 22, 22 as a distinction 
from mn (stat. abs. npn) what is opened i, e. uttered 
Prov. 8, 6. — () & always becomes @, as’3n>) from 3n>} 
part. Nif., diy §. 327, 721, naw 330, bom §. 336, 
spon §. 339, also als Db Jer. 28, 10 from “2x acc, to ¢. 3473 
only very rarely does it: maintain itself in a substantive, as 
ana (gift, root 4m) Prov. 18, 16. — y) There is no trace 
of the shortening of 6; % and ¢ are: immutable, as always. — 
From ia, 3772 etc. accord. to §. 403 bia, mIp25 Np, 
xapa immutably accord. to §. 85. 


ae The endings -dn and -d7 §. 3414 f are distinguished ac- 


cording to all this in such a way, that a is generally short- 
ened, as 9°3p Lev. 22, 11, FR» jw, nevertheless to>ax 
(whose derivation is altoget 1er more obscure) 1 Kgs. 7, 7. 
12. Ez. 40, 7; but 6 maintains itself unshortened, except 
once —72:pP ‘with Magq. Ex. 30, 23. A foretone vowel disap- 
pears, as pT st. c, J199, and the reduplication of the 
second rad. arising acc. to {. 342 commonly ceases at the same 
lime, as fi927, JIN3Y from fina}. — In the same way 
ws Dt. 32, 13 from wget {. 347. 


an 2. Stat. constr. of nouns with the endings of number 


and gender. These endings themselves for the most part 
undergo some changes: 


a) The ending -d of the fem. sg. as the broad and soft 
pronunciation, is shortened to the sharper aé acc. to f. 209, 
403. Where this n~ may be attached without the tone in the 
stat. abs. acc. to §. 365, it is also permitted under the same 
form in the st. cs.: nay this toneless and, for that reason, 
shorter n™ is one degree more frequent in the st. cs. than in 
the stat. abs., according as the toneless attachment is re- 
moter and rarer or nearer and more regular in the individual 
forms; for the stat. constr. is partial to every ‘shorter, more 
retracted tone. Hence toneless m™ prevails almost universally in. the 
st. cs. from é in the last syllable of the stem, as’ nan>d, mans; at 
is only preserved more constantly in many substantives , as als Gen. 
37, 25, mayin, maxi 2Kgs 3, 2 beside naz. From a in the last 
syllable of the stem , “the st. ct. has frequently ‘the toneless n=, where . it 
is hardly beginning in the séat. abs, , 28 mama, 7m mo/72 , nbwn 5 
although also the contrary, as. naxy (fem, _ subst. from the “adject. 
IED aeger) Prov. 15, 13 beside moxy even in the. stat. abs. once 10, 
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10; mxivn stat. cs. from HRW or MNWI; beside msm (from 3m 
gift from a) we find in later writings nny for mim aces to §, 287 
at the end. Very rarely toneless m= from ¢, as in the part. Hif, 
mata Num. 5, 15. With the feminine formations in -é¢ or ut §. 344 


the stat. cs. is not to be distinguished from the stat. abs. in the last syl- 


lable 7). 


}) In Aramaic, and in some. vestiges in later Hebr., however, the -¢ 
falls away from these abstracts in the stat. abs., which must la- 
ways remain in the st. cs. see above §. 344 at the end. 


b) The ending -é#m of the pl.- always loses’ its liquid 
m in this shortening ; but does not sound -? as we would 
therefore expect, but ae, as “423 from 277523. This ae !) 
is a contraction acc. to §. 408 of @ (from din §. 208) and f, 
and is in all probability the most original sound, just as 
many other older and more original peculiarities have been 
preserved in the stat. constr. 

1) Instead of which the original -ci is found Jdgs. 5, 15. Js, 20, 4; 


the stat.cs. must, at any a be understood in these places, where 
the Masoretes have a 


As -dim, the ending of the du., must lose its nasal in 
the same way, and as the az which remains is contracted to ae 
acc. to {. 403, the ending of the du. in stat. cons. accord- 
ingly is no longer to be distinguished from that of the pl. 


c) The ending nim of the pl. admits no shortening of 
its firm sounds, so that the sfat. cs. cannot be externally 
distinguished in it; yet cf. below §. 430. 


The shortening of the vocalization before these endings, 
however, which, as far as it is possible, takes place un- 
iformly before all, is as follows: 


1) Simple nouns of the first formation §. 381 ff: a) 
in the fem. sg. "292: n2272 there canbe no shortening ; 
but 72U, smh, FIND (from ‘st ve §. 380) are very phone in 
St. CONS.:$ nw , nan, DNB. 


b) The pls. max5on, Hand, 779; nisbn, miono, 
maa all lose the a of the foretone; and 28 a vowel must 
be assumed for the first of the two consonants which thus 
become vowelless , therefore acc. to §..66 a) z is most fre- 
quently assumed in the forms with an original a er e: “3p, 
“n> from 3p, 7nd; only the forms with an original a 
often maintain that sound firmly : "2012, "4D, Miwhs, espe- 
cially with gutt. as "38; also sometimes Hictianne: “35°, 
w3>. Js. 57, 4. Hos. 1, 2. — ) but an original o must al: 
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ways return again: "5D, 7243p, Ww, misna. The com- 
pound syllable thus arising, however, is always a loose one 
(except a very few examples Cant. 8, 6. Dt. 3, 17 f.) 


Where a medial » retains the ceed in the nl §. 382, it re- 
mains in part unmoved in sf. const,, as "ANT, 28N, and in part the 
original lighter pronunciation returns again, as nmians from mir. 
TNS from DUANE , "akT Cant. 4, 5 and "ANN 7, 4. 


From pwn, D1, "pw (p2w) the stat, constr. is always 
“ON, 7100, "paw. ite the same way from Ny stat. cs, pl. TAN 
Ez. 35, 8, but in the stat. abs. mig, & new stronger formation for 
minna hitch had fallen together in mang (Ez. 6, 3 K’tib) the 4 of the 
pl. again intruding and the Jod becoming mute. 


From bwo8, Dp, mirgp sf os "ON (2), minkD, Np, 
mixp, but frequently with ‘elision of the semivowel “>, nasp mawp3 


yet ihe a of the pl. or du. also resists this loss in many instances, and 
maintains itself in st. cs., as "115, "53 cf. §, 286. Those which have 


already lost their last rad. in ‘the sg. remain short in the stat, cs. also. 
as 72, MIND from O°5u, Mine; “MND from the. du. DIMNE; 723, 
mirza, ninw, "2 5 “bp, “79 from p22, nin, pbs. From 
minty stat, CSe nin : 


The a of the stat. abs. sometimes saatnising: itself before N acc. to 
§. 70,. a8 5xON Ez. 23, 49. 


Sometimes from yy resolved: 479199, "Dp prt poet. 


416 2) In the simple nouns of the second formation the 
vowels lengthened by the tone should disappear, they how- 
ever, partly maintain themselves against shortening: @) he as 
the lightest and nearest vowel here, is always resolved, 
mM4w1, Apts, mMipws in wr, npsws,nipss.— ob) € is 
partly shortened : rapt, TPR ‘mba, mba; misns, niins; 
and partly maintains itself: no2N De, “ven; NDI, nists 
pond Neh. 2, 14, at the same ‘time as a “distinction from 
noqa,nioia blessing ; "rvziv and *rmw Js. 24, 7. Ps. 35, 26. 
But in the “abstract form sp Ww a@ burning, mat theft acc, 
to {. 329 the é is as to its origin immutable. If the first rad. 
must assume a vowel on account of the falling away of the 
@ or @, Zz is the nearest then; rarely does @ return: ‘£23, 
nia31 from 723, 3275 yet @ also appears as nearest vowel if 
i is lost: mivoz from s>¥, niyvd¥; ny from ninqw. ‘The 
compound syllable which ‘thus ‘arises is nowhere found as a 
close one; nay we even find °23:9 from 223, and others of 
that kind ¢. 172. — c) 6 is not at all shortened. 


1075p which is constantly found from stat, abs. bwn>p or pn bp 


cf. §. 323 only proves that the whole power of the word is more com- 
pressed into itself in the stat. cs. Yet spo sbp always forms no .>E 
remnant, 7 ; 


§. 417. Status constructus. 261 


From anv sé. cs. naxw, but from tana, mboau sé. c. 
numa, nboxw; e, as a rather longer sound here, endeavouring 
to distinguish ‘itself in. this way also from a. The pl. how- 
ever is minma from nivaryz, as the ending -d¢ is stronger. 


From “>; "1, "I, nip: from stat. abs, tip2, 7, 
nip), sg. mp. It ‘has ‘been already shown §. 386 that the a 
of the penult of abstract forms like m7), misma, midx endea- 
vours, on the contrary, to maintain itself immutable in the pl. 
in the sg. however nixn. 


tu heaven st.c. 73%. In the same way accord. to 
{. 397 77 water st, c. %%, or 7°72, with repetition of the 
whole of this word which had become almost too small. 
{ 906 
Ye es e 


3) Stat. constr. of nouns which have a firm syllable 47 
at the beginning , cf. §. 388 ff.: a) é@ disappears in the few 
nouns which have it in stat. abs., as mayin, minnia from 
masin, miata *). Many feminine formations with prefixed 
a) however: maintain the é immutable as abstracts §. 339, as 
n2pr72, M207 (cast, root D2) naan (blow, defeat, root 53) 
Zach. 14, 15. — )a is shortened in all participles, fre- 
quently in other forms also, as 1299, "92° §. 327. 336, 
"ASU, "AVIA, Mawin §. 339, but it also resists being lost 
entirely in many words, even in cases in which it always 
suffers itself to be shortened in a compound syllable (acc. to 
§. 57), especially frequently in the intensive forms §.330, in 
which d strongly denotes the agent, as 53°73, "WIN Js. 45, 

16 7), and also in many substantives with —2 or -n from 
weak stems (acc. to §. 206 ); as "57 2Kgs. 12, 8, "sun, 
wai, "awn and “3297, in which the @ comes font the 
abstract {. 339. @ is most easily retained before & acc. to 
§. 70, as eye in the substantives eras [NET , "SERS 
nin to sproi). — y) o is not shortened, ‘except in NIDDWR 
from %>W, in which, however, there is only a weak o 
acc. to §.319; and nm: ne §. 331, pl. nism> is shortened into 
njn>, mizn2, the short primitive form returning again, Gen. 
37, "3. 23-33. 3, 21. Ex. 39, 27. zr. 2, 68. Yet oO is some- 
from jing, Mao, nipany from aint aa 

1) In the same way ny from 19, Foot 49" §. 354. 


2) mn yw cf. §. 342 ate, nuns acc. to §. 347 for “NiTx , both 
of quite different derivation, form exceptions of themselves. 


From “Nth or more commonly nxt acc. to §. 390, sé. 


constr. nxtin for maw ace. to §. 82, pe. in the same way 
minen. From moxb2 §. 390 st. cs. m2 axbi2 for nayd2, in 


262 §. 418. 419.:Stat..constr. §. 420. The a> of mot. 


the pl., however, nica remains unshortened , because & is 
without a full vowel. 


From 5: %532 from -ta%ba3, 6g. 1953 ete. 


418 The @ of the stem-ending -d2 may moreover be short- 
ened, as nis>x Js. 9, 16, mindy 1 Chro. 28, 16; but is 
also nvuntauied.. as NSP Lev. 7, 38 in some ‘editt. 


From nity §. 395 stat. cs. niny, the a being treated 
as mere foretone. — Qn the other hand, the @ remains in 
the fem. abstracts in -7£, -wt from => ace. to §. 345 as im- 


mutable in stat. cs. also, as noi, nan Ps. 49, 4 and in the 
pl. nvss, nvr. 


419 Where the stat. abs. assumes reduplication of the last 
consonant of the stem §. 383 ff., it regularly remains in the 
st. cs. also; nevertheless, from ta8 marsh pl. tavaay acc. 
to ¢. 383, but in sé. cs. sh shorter "248 . Sometimes too 
the reduplication establishes itself only in the stat. cs., as 
mt25:, sé. cs. 329) as ‘substantive honourable ones = 
nobles, not as participle. 


3. BY THE s > OF MOTION. 


420 The only and very aii rudiment of the form- 
ation of cases consists in the attachment of an -d as a de- 
monstrative particle, to denote the effort to attain an object, 
the direction or motion towards a place. This formation is 
used quite sensuously in Hebr. and as a very weak and soft 
one, only to express the direction towards inanimate objects, 
as mmvan towards the house, ofzovde; it cannot be used of 
persons at all. Moreover, this formation is only added to all 
the preceding ones as the last, and, in itself, is capable of 


being affixed to every gender and number , as well in statu 
absolut, as in’ stat. constr. 


This last vowel-ending is very loosely and weakly at- 
tached, which is much more sensibly observed after the long . 
vowels in the noun than in the verb §. 293. This a is, 
therefore, generally quite toneless in the noun, and every 
long vowel remains unaltered in the last syllable, as 79D 

: towards Samaria, mann towards the mountain. A short 
accented vowel is, indeed, carried forward, if it can be easily 
done, as 23 from mou §. 319 cf. §. 131; but continues 
unchanged, if it cannot be carried forward , as mina 1 Kgs. 2, 
40, m3 from “7 (root 773) with weak. reduplication acc. 
to ‘ 124, and hardly disappears if a firm syllable goes be- 

- fore, so ‘that, after so firm beginning, the tone may fall 


§. 420. The m— of motion. 263 


upon the & at the end; hence this fluctuation, m 3357 or 
71277 from the sia. ce. 272, HIN my71B Gen. 28, "2. 5. 6, 
in’ which both tones even come together, the é of the sé. 
cs. also being maintained in its original shortness; in others 
like M5272 the tone remains forwards. This vowel-ending, 
indeed, absorbs short toneless vowels acc. to §. 60, the a 
ceding vowel remaining accented, so that the form an > in the 
loss of its last e loses the first also acc. to §. 127 and re- 
ceives @ again, but in other respects the connexion of the 
syllable continues quite loose, as “MXN, “24p., Mn, 
UT Rage heaven), snva, from v8, Ip, ma, 
ni ; : viz and mbsk have the tone at the end, as the o 
and met resist, except in stat. cs. Gen. 18, 6. 19, 23. 24, 
67; only in 4233 sowthwards has the connexion of the ayll- 
ables become close. — The ending @ of the fem. sg. is 
changed hefore this vowel into @f acc. to §. 209, as mn"k 
ion ma.. This weak a, however, is not often attached t0 
other endings; hence also it is not attached to the sé. c. pl.» 
nor between noun and suffix §. 421 ff. Nevertheless, we 
find St as particle downwards, from mun inclination, 
root su2 1) and moa upwards from mb o73 ascent, root 
mbox; cf. also §. 74. 
1) Because it could also be shortened to y79 in case of need, cf, 
§. 290, c; and 3% a lifting up Neh. 8, 6 for: moyen , the = and 


uw which anal at the end, becoming audible at thie beginning, 
cf. §. 275, zt. 


View of the nouns. 


I. View of the nominal stems and especially of the par- | 
ticiples and infinitives as a supplement to the verbal 
* pardigms. 


Il. View of the nominel flexion. Those vowels which 
are marked with * here are only formed after infallible 
analogy. 


264 View of the in- 


View of the in- 


Qal 
| transit. intransit. Piel Pual 
Inf. cstr.a 30>) 5432) an and 5) 
— abs. b and baa —  ah> —, ah2 
Part.act.c  nd5) 43.2) ano" 5) 
— pass.d  ann>*) anon 3,) 
; Weak 
1. 15 a A. “x2 B. ad, my 
boss stb 
2. tb @ ton min | ta7nip ==) abi 
b sip | 
c Sp nn £5727}27 
d 45 5p 
or or 
3. ¥9a 36, 29d bp Spop RIP, 
3435, 29 
e 335 PAR? 
d sa35 RAR? 
a.r>a by, ndby nibs nia 
b moa, >a, maida TEA ae) 
c mba abel , 
d sada tea73 
5. Gutt.a Sap, ee pI 
pr. rad. ct) 
tert, rad. @ Ww Mew, nbw 
b ibw new 
ec n>4w mw | 
6. ND a@ Nbdp ete. dD etc. . 
7.355 a n¥a, db), nwa, nn], 
b 4¥3, wiaa, zin2 


-) #572 as substantive teacher lob 35, 11 for 5)2N) §. 82 


ee ee -ee ee 


finitives and participles. 


finitives and participles. 


*) Acc. to page 166-169 and §. 349-356. — 


Hitpael. Hif-il Hof-al 
anon 5) sn3 an27 5) 
—, ono onss snort 
aman 5) 2372 
ano 9 —n) 5.) 
roots 
aB. win sbi 
AL DoS 
ce B. win 
A. 207 d 317 
. fanipns fpr 2) topan 5) 
Spey ot. | 
main e727 7) 
tpa 5,) 
or 
bpbpnn no 2) ™)) sont, Hg 
>RARN 2072 7) 
non 
mibans nidan nivan 
apant bas T2357 
Teann3 23 
1237 
a AS 
as Piel mown 
QW mw 
etc. | 
bab 


moans, nin 
Toa 
7233: 


295, 
o 993 233 


n2ws, nan 


1) denotes the flexion 


according to the first formation, — 2) that according to the second, 
3) that according to the third of the first kind, — and 3,) that ace 
cording to the third of the second kind. 


**) Also jo'33 


2 Chro, 34, 7 accord. §. 217, cf: §. 351. 
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View of the 


I. Nouns of the first formation. 


I. From strong nouns, 


1. oP = 


8g. 12° snd “p> 
- at. c. - - | - 
pl. bo: pane (~>) pM»> 
- st.c =) 2) "Ind eet) 
du. =) pvr>:* band pn 
st. c. “(=3) sab" “Nd nn 
sg. f. “3) mT>2 STAND 43° 
- - st.c 2} akc beh nand naa" 
pl. f nish ninnd (-3) ning 
- - st. c (m2) nis: ninnd nsqs 
du. f. Cs) pants” ponono* bana 
- - 8St. c. (7) nT." nnd Sabine s 
II. From weak nouns. 
1. From gutt. 2. From 39. 
1, rad, 2. rad 
1. ae 3. 1. Zs 3. 1;. 2.. -3: 
3Eh, PRR RS) 2 D2B | 2a 372 DN Ph 
- = nyip ~ a a a es 
OM Dp~y pHs] b499 bodyp [osha nian Doph 
a10T DBS “Dy “33 "opp nba mien oH 
mds max3| ID mans mpma| sha Ann apn 
THAN gutt. as 3 rad. nnd, mx2, m5? . 
san etc. in other respects regular. ‘Con 
cern. 2rad.N8: "82, WN3 and 
3 rad. N: NOD, S24, aa : 
nor see §. 382 ff 
3. From ‘9. 4, From +>. 
1, 3. 4. . 3, 
nin , “Ww, bd mer) rexk'4) 330 ahah b>) "ps 513 
nin b> : : : 
pw panies pwn nid> |p pw nipaw bea DEP} pvp. ~p2 
“YW omin swin nid) ihe (sau) Mau “Ep] Got) 
py BPW pun 
2 "2 om 
stmi7a STIS mpAw “law (maw) mw 
mnin nDy naw nov mp: * 
nin ninay 
mins [nisb> miyp, Ep 


eis ie 


Nominal flexion. © 207 


Il. Nouns of the second formation, 


and those that resemble them, as >1p2, root t>1p, ¢. 385 ff. 


I. From strong nouns. 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. | 1) 


8g. “Wy8D FPy may] Disa] aamd]} pan) 23345 
- st.c. qaisa> apr nw cael sans] pnn|423355 
pl. m. pwn bpr pennw)o>45a|p sans ban pas 
- - st.c.n yun, “Ww “pT wow etc, 9395 
du. "pnp39 pss" 
- st.c. "235 27" with shortening of 
so. f. ake Spt the foretone d. 
- -stec. Ur, mW mipt m3! niaad 
pl. f. ninw. niapi or mina 
- - stc. wi, nimw niopt nis al pay f apis, mpny, 
du. f. pnts} pens pl. DRE » pRE etc. 
--stc nw 22 
II. From weak nouns. 
1. with gutturals, 
1. 2: 4. 1») 
on Nas eb sw | RAAP “div 
on Nay xy 9770) Rip “3, ID 
=°22n hth a — ta abe) Ey 
‘297% "NIE Nth etc. “29 
mg T8 m3 sas 
N28 na - navy 
nwt magas mings | ming 
nit nikaz nina ning 
2. From >. 3. From yy. (4. From 49. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 1. 
mp" 993 "p32 bed or ton tp 1B. 
mes sq, ee bp ton mp. 2- 
7p teannba t."p) mip 3- 
"5° etc. "723 man iaip 4- 
map? as 272rA tp 5- 
"D) sind all ‘with 
mp? : r77}24 immutably 
mp? man long vowels. 
mips nit. etc. a3 
nips nip %a 
m:n)? | 
"nD 


268 Nominal flexion. 


Ill. Nouns with a permanent first syllable, 


cf. § 388 ff. 
1. with é in the last. 
sg.m. *) anid byt pnw NAP] «(B02 «Nay pan 
- = 8t.2. - Dyt yaw Nap; 797 mar V2 2 
pl. m. biand> DnD7 pe7072 
- - st.c. "an> M97 2979972 
1. sg. f. mapint) MIpia mle 
- - &t.¢. nayin : N3pPw NIE 
2. - -ustc mand nayt ngnw nsz7 
4. pl. f. no>in nisz7 
- - 8l.c. nop0n = 
2, - -u.stcmiand ningt 
In the same way "1 and all participles in e. 
1) md §.318 How, nIy §. 384 follow the 
formation of the last syllable. 
2. with @ in the last. | 
mbiy ) 5n>3 4297 Bie: 
mb» sn5) 12972 1 
rand» mans) hkl} 
"29 sand) "277, 87 
man>3 
nons3 
nann nan>3 nis WS no°7 
. mbar niansi 
myst mins) 


In the same way all participles in a. 
1) ‘32 §. 324 follows the formation of the last syllable. 


From 57>: O13 » #73)272, 577372, whose ‘last syllable is like 575" No, 11. 


IV. Adj. in »—. 
Nouns in 7, 717. 

VI PIB | "7123 

ON 731 - 
msn>y m7 E323 or 793 
"20>N "2521 ADD "453 
dN u2453° or m3) 

: n455 : 

nis2de mist nie453 


nibs niz3% maea3 


§. 422. Noun with suffixes, 269 


tl. NOUN WITH SUFFIXES. 


I. This is, according to §. 402, a peculiar kind of the 491 
connexion of a noun in stat. constr. with a following one, 
in which the personal pronoun, as a dependent little word, 
is always closely attached in an abridged form and coheres 
with the stat. constr. as a single word. The shortening and 
attachment of these suffixes is, on the whole, the same as 
in the verb §. 300 ff, only with this difference, that the suf- 
fixes are much more extensively, and, therefore, also much more 
uniformly shortened here, and are more firmly and closely 
attached !). The intermediate or union-vowel, where there 
is a full vowel, is e; the several suffixes accordingly are: 

1) Hence, in contradistinction to the verb, the intermediate nasal 
sound -n §. 306 is also wanting here, except perhaps Js. 23, 11 
cf. v. 14, 

1. In the third person: 1) sg. msc. usually 47, or some- 
times written "~ Gen. 49,11. Nah. 2, 1; rarely fuller 1"7> 
Gen. 1,12. — 2) fem. sg. ">, sometimes written “> i. e. 
with loss of the guttural pronunciation of the 4, it is then 
to be read @ only Lev. 13, 4. Nu. 15, 28. 31; without Rafe 
Js. 23,17 f. Nah. 3, 9; hence in late writers even written S=- 
Ez. 36, 5. — 3) pl. &rr— only antique, and in pause S2> 
2 Sam. 23, 6, otherwise always 27, in poetry also im ?). 
The fem. only rarely {7 with a consonant at the beginning 
and with the tone Gen. 21, 28. Js. 3, 17. Ez. 16, 53; min 
antique, in pause 1 Kgs. 7, 37. Ez. 16, 53; my_ Gen. 42, 36. 
Ru. 1, 19, or with the short yowel of more common suffixes 
mir, Gen. 41, 21; most frequently the perfectly short 77. 

1) It is hardly to be denied that this 12 is sometimes equivalent 
to the sg. msc. (lob 22, 2. Ps. 11,7. Js, 44, 15. 53, 8); the 


Jonger and rarer form was also gradually so attrited, especially as 
the 4— of the sg. appeared to exist in it. This is also only found 


with very little words, as with the preposition 795 for 45, 


2. Second person. 1) sg.msc. 37, rarely, and chiefly 
with short words, written Moy Ex. 13, 16. — 2) fem. sg. 
usually ~~ (concerning ">"_ see §. 302), only in pause some- 
times 3-> as longer Ez. 23, 28, and m2. Nah.’2, 14. — 
3) pl. Sar, fem. jaz, rarely “32> in pause Ez. 23, 48. 


3. First person. 1) sg.always shortened to*, with ex- 
pulsion of the 2. — 2) pl. 127, in pause also longer 32 
lob 22, 20. Ru. 3, 2. : 


_ IL. The pronunciation of the suffixes must, indeed, also adapt itself 422 
to the endings of the nominal forms, and therefore varies especially ac- 
cording to the vowel-endings of the nouns: nevertheless, the endings of 
the nominal forms are not so various and different as those of the verbal 
persons, so that only a less important variation of the suffixes is produced 


270 §. 423-425. Noun with suffixes. 


here by their mixture with the vowel-endings. The general laws that 
regulate it are the same as in the verb §. 304 f. 


423 III, In this union of the two words, the noun is always 
in the stat. constr. before the suffix, and we should have to 
repeat here all that has been said §. 400 ff. on the pronun- 
ciation of the noun when in sé. cs.: a certain difference may 
nevertheless exist, inasmuch as the suffix has less influence 
and weight than an entire, more independent word, and is 
inseparable, as to tone, from the word with which it is 
united. For that reason, therefore, some stress and delay of 
the tone may fall back from the suffix upon the stat. const. 
and the vocalization of a noun before the suffix in general 
become, where it is suitable, fuller and less hurried than in 
the strict stat. constr. 1. e before a new, perfectly indepen- 
dent word. Particulars of this variation are as follows: 


424 1. Noun without ending of gender and number with 
suffixes, and first, the noun ending in a consonant as the 
most frequent ending. The principal thing to be considered 
here is, what sort of vowel there is in the last syllable of 
the noun, cf. §. 60 ff: 


1) An immutably long vowel remains unchanged, and 
suffers the appoggiatural sound to be distinctly heard with 
the last consonant, as "2p, JAP; Map from Sp (enemy) 
§. 324, wand, Eouinad fom wag} pee §. 328. — In 
the same manner the vowel remains firm before the properly 
double consonant at the end (cf. §, 308), as from 2y, 72 
(for 3), x, dD, are formed say, t39, Tax, IPD, all ace. 
to §. 46 f., beside “19 also "72 my pride ; the appogg iatural 
vowel, however, is only audible after a, as 29, Cpr, 
but becomes mute after e and 0, which do not then change 
their radical: sound, as sux “your fire Js. 50, 11, Ten 
thy law from we, ph; yet they can also suffer the redu- 
plication to be audible, as Jax, tN always, from mx 
mother, 25D. 


" 495 2) An unacoented « or eosin? vowel. disappears , the last 
consonant ‘before. thé accented .endings being carried over to. 
the following syllable; by which also ‘the appoggiatural vowel 
always becomes. distinctly audible, as from 422: i>dn, 
abn, Jao, —2200,. from 3nd: %4nd, from. spo: inp2. 
The pronunciation of éuch nouns of the first formation before 
the suffixes, therefore, is precisely the same as before the 
ending of the fem. ax §. 380 f. - Nevertheless, the broader é 
is somewhat more frequent here for'Z, especially in roots 45 
ace. to. §. 275 not..1,,a8 JIB, HI]; in. these, and some-. 
times in others also,-for the. most. part before the appoggia~-. 
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tural vowel, as ‘ow, FSP Ps. 85, 8. 38, 2; but very 
seldom besides , as Gen. 21, 23 and in 1732; arr from 132 
before, which has worn down to a preposition. It is very 
seldom that the first syllable also is not closely compound ; as 
in 1332 from 733 garment. a 

From nya, 3%; ania, ania, i, but %519 from doy. 
The ae is reduced with particular ease to ¢ here, as "1" 
(his colt) Gen. 49, 11} amw Js. 10, 17, iver Dt. 25, 4 from 
my, mw, wrt; yet, on the. contrary, the original sound 
is also once preserved in the sé. cs., as 1H from wi.” 

From gutt. 3rd. rad. IID, Ealpnw , TNdD, as every gutt., not 
excepting N, always receives the shortest & as the nearest and easiest 
distinct vowel instead of the indistinct appoggiatural vowel. 

Particular instances of the resolution of the 52 before suffixes, 
where the vowels are prone to be broader than usual : j>>u, 7553 
from Sy, da; with ar TTB Cant. 7, 3. cago Gen. 14, 6 from 
"W,. Wie 


3) Those vowels of the last syllable which are only lorig 426 


by tone, are shortened, or maintain themselves as foretone in 
the same manner, on the whole, as before the endings of 
gender and number §. 384 ff.: the consequences, however, 
may be different here according to the nature of the nouns 
themselves : 


@) The vowel is, for the most part, so fixed in its place 
that it cannot go forward: thus in all nouns of the second 
formation *) ; moreover , in those which have a firm , unchan- 
geable vowel in the first syllable §..388 ff., and, on " the. con- 
trary, in those which have no syllable whatever before the 
tone vowel, 72, Sw. Their vowel disappears, or remains as 
foretone before suffixes which begin with a full vowel, as 1733, 
137 » 13n3 im3772 , 40m from 33, Fpl» snd, m7, 33072, 
precisely in the same way as the plurals a7 ‘etc. «384 Sf., 
but also i232, inv from 73, mw, although “their plural is 
ta:3, minu. The vowel thus remaining as foretone also 
maintains itself before the appoggiatural vowel of the lighter 
suffix j= in a simple syllable acc. to {. 62, as FIAT, FIBIN, 
s2e7, but must be reduced to the short sound. before the 

eavy D7, as in the stat. constr. sg. f. 410-413: m2727, 
t329992, 2229p, Monaw, and from-é there remains.a@ in 
the stat. cs. Diet» ms431 from the inf. Hf. with shorter 
pronunciation, Ez. 21, 29. The.é, which falls away before a 
full vowel, must reniain before the’ mere. appoggiatural vowel, 
bat. very,, seldom. as @ ace. to §. 45, astaowia Am. 5, 11 
from the z2f. Paled act. .to ,f..234 and 107, and, with. second. 
rad. gutt..J38 from. ithe:part. act. g. 326. Je. 43,.14. 2Chro. 
20,7, it usually remains as the'soft é€,, as sepa from >pi), 
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root >p2 §. 339, ta24215 from the inf. Nif, Ez. 21, 29; or 
lastly still weaker as Z, especially before the heavy ti5~, as 
‘soaa, tood7a from the inf. Pz. Jos. 3, 7. Js. 1, 15; Janz, 
t=25n> from the part. act. Qal; 7w>,7722, S222 from we, 
42. From 32, 07 §.324 tn, J, 7, but BI, Mons, 
as z or e intrude instead of a as vestige of the lost third rad. 
With gutt. acc. to {. 308 Fn>w, Mom>w, Foam, Frosh 
(from the inf. Nif. Ez. 28, 13) in which e exists originally ; 
on the contrary JN¥i 2Sam. 3, 25, Hox ia Gen. 9, 2 = 
TIEN2, SPO. 
1) Some of those excepted which carry the vowel forward in stat, cs. 
acc. to §.410, for, in that case, they may acc. to §. 425 form yyy 
from yd stat. cs. of poe , f>p29 Ez. 36, 8 from SPE st. cs. 
of p29 branch, On the contrary ga from 335, st. es 935. 


b) The more moveable vowel, not firmly fixed in its 
place, may be carried forward to the consonant at the be- 
ginning which is without a firm vowel, so that this form 
becomes like the one described {. 425, except that closely 
shut syllables cannot arise here, because the vowel hardly — 
moves forward. Thus o@) in the few substantives §. 319, as 
Wa7, W337, HW, maw; the vowel is firmly fixed in 12 
Jer. 51, 34. Substantives with o have this heavy sound double 
also, acc. to §.58: Jaup.qd-tob ka from ayp blow Hos. 13, 14; 
"0p qd-toni (my little finger) 1 Kgs. 12, 10; tbap Ez. 26, 
9, (before him) from >57 Aramaic = dap; some read *20p, 
4>ap., 525 with reduplicat. of the 2nd or 3rd rad. by way 
of supporting the short o more easily, — ) In the inf. Qal, 
as ASw:imaow Gen. 19, 33. §. 66, from 42m: m22N, yet also 
t=5son before the heavy suffix Js. 30, 18. The o is much 
heavier: it is carried forward, as inn3, J2M2, rarely J3n>, 
with gutt. 2nd rad. JoNa, D2ONA §. 162. F9NW, and so with 
N as 3rd rad. MQNXia acc. to (. 73; but it also remains in its 
pluce before a mere appoggiatural vowel, especially before 
ta~, a8 Fan2, Jmwa 1Sam.15, 1, 54nd, and hence even 
maintains itself twice in both places acc. to {. 58 m237p_ Dt. 
20, 2. — y) very rarely in another infinitive, as H>9HR 
Lev. 26, 15 from ps, M>59n znf, AHif. root -4p, as the 
reduplicat. may cease acc. to {. 424. 


426 - VWowel-endings: a) a few words in -z, viz. "» séat. 
6 cs. from 2 ¢. 409, and the words of relationship "38 {. 410. 
This # unites with the ¢ of the suffix of the first pers. sg., =, 
it absorbs the union-vowel so that the simple syllables of the 
suffixes become toneless, as 378, 22°, andthe e of 77 in 
the same way, as. %j°5, and is attached to those suffixes which 
have a consonant. at the beginning by means of that conso- 
nant, a8 2, Hp, although we also often find 1» for 172, 
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the vowel z coming in contact with the ¢ and becoming thereby 
a semivowel; still more regularly the longer aN. If the tone 
remains on this f, then the @ of the first rad. also remains in 
the words of relationship as foretone, as “3% my father, 
PAN, comay. 

The nouns of the first formation "30, "52, “5 §. 318 follow the 
consonant formation acc. to §. 425, as the stem-vowel, according to the 
general formation of these nouns, appears again with the first rad. , and 
the third, therefore, becomes a semivowel before every vowel or appog- 
giatural vowel i. e. before all suffixes, as “3, TAIW, 30, rau, 

FIV, J], DDD; yet sometimes before the heavy suflixes b>"2w, 
DH eccording ‘to ‘the vowel formation. 


b) The ending => from 7% is treated much in the same 
way as in the verb §. 310. It may indeed be lost before 
any suffix, as 34, 323 from 24; but very often, and still 
oftener in ‘the noun, according to its nature, than in the verb, 
is € preserved as a vestige of the original sound. And because 
this ¢ (prop. ae) agrees with the ending of ‘the stat, cs. pl. accordingly, 
these words have not unfrequently, and especially where no obscurity 
can arise from it, precisely the same suffixes as the pl, §. 428. Most 
frequently ¢ remains before the longer suff., as p17 thetr appearance 
Gen. 41, 21, bo2pna, Mrmapn your, their herd Dt. 3, 19, Ein 
their Sid Ez. 33, 3. routs ‘from part. Qal Js. 42, 53 very often also 
at) ST, , as aman ; amyp 1), even wy Ais work precisely 
as in §. 428, 1 Sam. 19, 4, Mnen from the part, "Pi, Hos. 2, 16. Js. 
22, 113; lastly, sometimes with the suffixes of the second pers. Sg. 88 
abide! " thy herd, P24 thy friend, 2 Sam. 12, 11, fem. aN 
thy face Cant. 2, 14. 

1) In the same way ny his friend, although it is usually short- 

ened y acc. to §. 318, aap Ais acquaintance from 972 4 


shortened from 9972 prop. friendship. 


The short mv §. 318, st. c. mw, resolves the last sound 
e into the corresponding semivowel J before suffixes, so that 
amaip or i" is formed ?). On the other hand 477 from 73. 
2) Just as mip may be also formed as pl. from >, although we 
more usually find mi=p, ta.» from the pronunciation "DB. 


2. Noun in the ending of the fem. sg. with | suffixes. 427 
The suffixes are so attached to the stat. const. n— §. 411, 
that the a@ always remains, partly as foretone, partly and 
more especially to preserve the @ as the sound peculiar to 
the fem. §. 304. Hence, before full vowels, from m>>2, 
mobi: inzdn, tonzdn, "nzd2 etc., before an appoggiatural 
vowel acc. to §. 426: an25n ; ‘aonz52. Those however, which 
have the toneless ending n= in the stat. cs. §. 414 attach the 
suffixes in the same way precisely as the simple noun of 
the first formation §. 425, e.g. ma>272 forms like 737: 


18 
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4r19'272'2 , qn 22772 etc. It is only in the accented and, ‘as to 
its origin, very important vowel of the penult, that we find 
some peculiarities : 


1) If é-e is frequently and in stat. abst. almost always 
found, it is treated exactly as in the forms 7373 {. 379 i.e. 
sometimes @ and sometimes Zz may intrude, as 3m793°, IMI, 
snaxa from mas, a8, 327, fem. nani, nak, nas for 
nna7, mak etc, But if the stat. abs. has more usually 
oo and at the same time retains the original vowel of the 
stem; or if this end-vowel is very long in itself (without 
ending), then it endeavours to remain in its proper sound ; 
hence a) @ always remains before suff. in the forms 2bnn 
sano, sT2uW which are very common in the stat. ‘abs. 
acc. to §. 390: imdb, Indbvinng; seldom is é-é already 
prevalent in the séat. abs. as aMYNDN , Am nin from mayen 
rarely NON, Nwa. —_ db) the ‘fem. of the form n> 
§. 385 always preserve the E-sound, which is comparatively 
very strong in this form, in’ é, as. inj2w, JAAN; even 
{nants from mama st. cs, m3. In the same way in the 
inf. ‘Piel which’ very seldom has the fem. ending: 3np72 
Ez. 16, 52 — c) the rare fem. on the other hand, which 
have a msc. with f, retain that sound, as anna from 
nyAi» Wy. . 


2) The very few fem. with é-e always suffer the z or 
e to be heard , as from nun, the stat. const. from TWN: 


invN, "AUN, FUN; only once Ps. 128, 3 ‘yNwN acc. 
to §. 79. 


3) The words with 6-ée in which the o is primitive, 
retain it, as nop: inqup; but those in which the o has 
arisen from uw acc. to §. 63, endeavour to retain their original 
vowel: «num, In q>i; although the o also occasionally 
remains: °nwn Lam. 3, ”, 


Where 5 is resolved into a succeeding >, the m remains with audi- 
ble reduplication before all suffixes (contrary to §. 424), as from nn 
§. 384. inn, Jnn, from na §.380 ing, bona, from max §; 385 
Ine, as the most fleeting ¢, because its most natural place is only 


at the end of a word, is changed before accented postfixes (as often at 
other times). into the most fleeting a. In the same way Jm937 1 Sam. 


16, 15 from nyan part. Pi. fem. for nnyan, as nw 1 Kes. 1, 15 
for nn wn. 


The foreiga word aint) (for mrp §. 121) governor, stat. cs. mrp 
as if it was fem., Inne “with suff. .y nevertheless forms with one suffix, 


as it is not fem. as to its origin, pnp like bnans §. 305, 33 pil. 
nine as from 737 §. 386, or, with expulsion of the 4 » nine. 
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3. The vowel-ending ae of the stat. cs. pl. and du. 428 
unites with the suffixes in such a way, that 1) the -/ of the 
first ps. sg. forms di with the ae acc. to §.54, in the same 
way the e (z) of 3—— of the second ps. fem. sg. forms 
37 7), 1935, Frwas>;— 2) every appoggiatural and union- 
vowel disappears, so that the suffixes with simple syllables 
become toneless, as 3219235, but top°W135; and 3) the suf- 
fixes beginning with the © of the third ps. are attached in 
this full consonant form, as fswnsd, asmuinas Nah. 2, 4. 
Hab. 3, 10. Iob 24, 23. Yet the very common suffix of the 
third sg. msc. usually loses its ™ here also, so that u be- 
comes a semivowel, but is prononnced dy, for aev or aiv acc. 
to §.54. 96. Before the toneless 4~ and m~, the é (ae) be- 
tween is reduced to é€ in the tone acc. to {. 51, as >-, 
st~ 2). The > however, as sign of the pl., is very regularly 
written even in the middle of the word, and instances like 
yaaon Gen. 4, 4. 9394 Jer. 38, 22 are very rare; it is for 
this reason that it is so firmly retained in 11> dv, although 
no longer heard; very seldom 1> as Ex. 32, 19. 

1) Aramaic s55— Ps. 103, 3. 5. 116, 7 acc. to §. 302. — Still 

_more Aramaic is tah eee Ps, 116, 12 for s5 >t dn Aramaic, namely, 

the very attrited Au acts so powerfully upon the preceding accented 
syllable that the sound zu intrudes into it: duhi (hi) for athu. 
2) Instead of | —~, we find xsm according to later orthography Ez. 
41, 15; in Ezech. also the longer suffixes $79>— 40, 16 =>;79— 
1, 11. sp 18, 20. oe = 


The ending dv is in other cases also often written so after this com- 
mon suffix q:~, as in the adjective y959, 757, also 15, which is, 
however, rather a late abuse of the mode of writing, Jer. 49, 31. Prov. 
26, 28. and in some editt. lob 21, 23; only in the Q’r? Num. 12, 3. Cant. 
2, 11. Ps, 105, 40. 


These suffixes, thus formed, are of themselves distinguish- 429 
ed, as to their tone and influence on the pronunciation of the 
pl., into two classes: 1) the greater number are attached 
without tone to the stat. cs, * or haye united with it in 
one syllable: 3°, FJ > 919° ,.3 ME, FIT, T= these are 
the short plural suffixes. Because all these endings are 
only equivalent, as to tone, to one accented or compound 
syllable at the end of a word ({.34), accordingly, their in- 
fluence on the pronunciation of the noun, is only equal to 
that of the b°~ of the pl. msc.; the nominal forms, there- 
fore, have precisely the same pronunciation before them as 
before that ending (§. 382 {F.); e.g. nao, D371, in the same 
way 1259, 23°227. — 2) On the other hand, the suff. 
om, ga. , Gar, zor (the dong plural suff-) consist 
of two syllables, the latter of which is necessarily accented, 


18,* 


430 


431 
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and are, therefore, one syllable longer as to tone; and as 
the tone thus remains exclusively on the suff., entirely remo- 
ved from the p/., the forms of the stat. cs. §. 415 ff. always 
remain. e. g. "952, in the same way p25. — Only 
when a word is preserved in the pl. only, and, within still 
narrower limits, only in the stat. cs., does the ‘fori of the 
stat. cs. remain before the short suff. also, as pia happiness 
({. 360) which becomes an interjection blessing / sp yw thy 
happiness! blessing on thee! and prepositions (. 459. 


The suff. are not usually attached in the simple form 
§. 421 to the ending of the fem. pl. nim, but in the form 
which is united or mixed with the plural " ending “acc. to 
§.428, e. g. wnhatn Avs altars. For as the stat. cs. is 
prone to end in vowels, it can here assume the vowel-ending 
of the pl. which is moreover most easily united with the 
suffixes. But as this is not absolutely necessary, vestiges of 
the szmple form have been preserved: 1) >, 77> which 
are most removed from tan" .>, Ya", are almost more 
common and older than they, as nNen, tonson.— 2) 
we moreover find ¥yniz2 thy afflictions Dt. 28, 59. 
2 Kgs. 6, 8. 

We should accordingly expect that this vowel-ending would also in- 
trude iuto the pure stat, cs.3 and thus we find na bd-méte as stat, 
cs, from nina heights (whose derivation, however, is obscure) with a 


shortening of the é now acc, to §. 51 before the second plural ending ; 
with suff. nia without this shortening, the st. cs. is sometimes still 


mia, the sg. m2 is very rare, Besides this, “nwN 2 (§.338) 1 Sam. 
26, 12 more as a preposition, 

That union of the suff. with ce is afterwards transferred even to the 
stat. cs. sg. fem. m7 preceded by 55 adi, which renders the transi- 


tion to the pl. easier, Js. 47, 13. Ps. 9, 15; this is extended by Ezech. 
to the mi~ of the infinitives "5 §. 354 where there is no actual pl. 6, 


8. 16, 31, and hence also to the intrans. infinit. sR Iw to hate 35, 11. 
Much more easily with the ending p;»— of the fem, sg. Which as to its 
sound and signification (as abstract §. 360) resembles the pi. mim, as 
po mn 27 even in Num. 14, 33. nam 7D Jer. 3, 8. Js. 53, 4. Ez. 16, 
15. 20. 23, q. 


As there is at least ove accented syllable added by means 
of the suffixes to the ending of stat. cs. of the fem. sy. 
and p/., the form of the st. cs. §. 415 ff. remains before the 
suff., as before tamv—- of the msc. pl. §.429. Nevertheless, 
because noun and suff. only form one word with ove tone, 
the noun is sometimes not s0 much shortened before the suff.. 
as in stat. cs. Traces of this are found 1) in the simple 
nouns of the second formation which generally retain the 
vowel of the second rad. acc. to ¢,4163 rarely with @, as 


MAZP, sé. cs. NIZP, MAP, with suff. rnoazp (but before 
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= as gult, cf. §. 70); more frequently with e, as snons, 
sna; also fluctuating, as *mb23 once Js. 26, 19 beside 
nda; » n232; most rarely before the long pl. suff. — 
2) "In the same way misaw weeks §. 386. st. cs. nivaw, 
with suff. niyaw; — and “3) inyn> pl. toni, although 
the sé. cs. is nha, misn> acc. to (447. specially before 
gutt. a8 pPniv4 §. 382 b; cf. ayn §.326 6; and with loss 
of the third rad, snp: my beautiful one Cant. 2, 10. 13 
from the fem. of p> §. 206. 

The same may be sometimes observed before the light 432 
ending ae of the pl. especially before gutt., as "97 stat. cs. 
from 2797) §. 382, before suff. tanta Ez. 7, 19. 19-45 Gen. 

40 (but in Est. "o"0) like the stat. cs. sg. oD, but with 
suff, S770 §. 387; slat acc. to §. 70 for Hox. 

The * yeduplication’ of the last rad. §.419 not only 
remains before suff. but may even establish itself particularly 
firmly here, as from naw (sabbath) with suff. inaw, in the 
pl. ninaw, st. cs. ninaw. On the other hand, 77259 loses 
the reduplication before heavy suff. Ps. 149, 8. | 

The participle and infinitive, when they follow the verb 433 
in sense and construction, may assume the suff. which are 
proper to the verb §. 300 ff., as 7285 widens me, vIn TTS 
to kill me, with the prepos. y, spnarin from the infin. Piel, 
root tem cf. §. 122. The infin. however, has always the 
Brimitive forms => J>> and not 27, me , and more fre- 
quently the short nominal suff. 1~ and =r , as Ex. 2, 3. 


View of the Nominalsuffixes. 


Persons. To thre sing. | to the sg. | to the plur. |to the plur. 
fem. - fem. 
wand "| nda sgiad sind 
sg. 3m. awand T/A, WE andb7 sgaa> 2) vnisbn 
his garment his queen jhis garments 
- f. mwiad>?)) ome | mnaba | smwaad?)) mpndda 
her garment *" |her ‘garments 
2 m. swasd>7)) ose | nab | ywaad 7) pms 
thy garment thy garments 
- f. ye2ad2)) oye | mag | Arwaad 4) Arms} 
1. swand 1) "3B {| "nD>7 “yaad J)} anisda 
my garment my garments 
pl 3m. taiaad?)) tarme | tana | orewaad 7)| orpndda 
their garment ” Itheir garments| ~ 
-f. gors> | ope | ynade | pws) 7)| ppnsba 
2m Easuiaad 5)) taonm | bonat2 | 0578995 7)/o>:nd>a 
your garment ' {your garments . 
- f. qos 5), yore | Jardo | jyorwaa> 2)) yom55n 
1. 1312, ‘| ap | ramDo2 | a waad 2) aon n 


our garment 


our garments 
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View of the flexion of nouns with suffixes. 
Cf. page 266-268, and concerning the numerals p. 277. 


I. Nouns of the first formation. 


I. 
sg. 1. qa52, sds 45no ADD 
2. 72, FTN T7N2 T122 
pl. 1. >" ) shint ate) Mp2 
2. ois (2) payne pM p> 
II. 1. ) 
i792 Stat?) Toya inon | iba 2NApn 
720 Pane | yee | Wen | tba TaN apr 
2192 MIN 5p} PROM (Motx) vpn 
Ems. mine [mer d9e | ppxon 
3. 4. 
wm o> ao po 
give 72"2 T3y PH 
MAW Twn ahha 


tarnnina rrwen men 


Il. Nouns of the second formation. 


I. | I 4. . { 2. 
sg.1. Mw WPI Ss] ASD ‘yaw ANP) wDI, 153 
2. 771 pp etc, | JISW FN FAW yap aa qp8 
3.5502 spt mo qpy moet b5"b", Dap" 
phi. vow: Paps ToD TAT 123 
2. baw (~) Dip [ose oat pips 
III. Nouns with a permanent first syllable. 
1. 
sg. 1. 1an> Aynin) | 
2. qani> | M319 
(qani>) erin Fk 23172 
3. taaan > moyaw E28" ye 
pl. 1. "2nd 
2. tmsn> 
(ja) 393, Fe, aa (13) 
2. | 
anpon 1331 
TENA BNWT TAR 
Ms 9202 moxxia 52533 
p50 T2931 
mmqeon | m5: 


(73) a5 Ny Sey PAG Es 
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These few nouns form a perfectly peculiar class, 80 434 
that they are most suitably described here at the end. They 
are like proper names which have received a more definite 
signification from the usage of the language: but even in the 
earliest time have they become so firmly fixed, that their 
connexion with the other living roots of the language is hard 
to be recognised. Qn the other hand, an important regularity 
of new formations is developed in them according to their 
peculiar classes and orders, which is much more faithfully 
preserved in Semitic than in our languages, in which the 
numerals become more and more mere adverbs. 


We may form some estimate how old the numerals are, by the very 
important fact, that the numerals from 1 to 7 agree as to their roots in 
Semitic and Indo- Germanic, but not the farther ones. 1) Sanscrit éka, still in 
Greek in éxarepos , Exaavos; 2) Semitic tre or tre, Malay foru, Indo-Germ. 
dva (cf. the Sanscr. gvas, Lat. cras, aviv) by means of the Sem. tom = 
twin; 3) Indo-Germ. tra, Sem. slo or, with repetition, s’/os, with the usual 
changes; 4) the Indo-Germ. guatuor appears to be only a repetition of 
the short root, for kakvar, and the simple kvar accords with the Sem. 945 


only that the order of the sounds is reversed, y which answers to k 
being placed last, the 4 retaining the same place as the », and the 4 


being put first, 5) Sem. khamsh , Indo-Germ. khank or khantsh , as the 
Lat. guingue appears to be older than the Sanscr. pantsh, Gr. nivte; 
6) shesh Sem. and Sanscr.; 7) sab’ Sem. and sapt Indo-Germ. — Among 
the others, the utmost would be to bring a/f and the Lat. mille toge- 
ther, root mal or lam: but this is not so near and certain as the affi- 
nity of the numerals 1-7, 


1. Original numerals (cardinals) : 


1) snx, one: the shortest form is “MX (afterwards short- 435 
ened to wn Ez. 33, 30) for which we find wm& with weak 
reduplication of the mM acc. to f. 70, with the lengthening of 
the @ of the last syllable into @ sms §.121, the usual form; 
stat. cs. MN; nevertheless, WM& is “also found in the flow of 
the sentence, as stat. abs. Gen. A8, 22. Zach. 1t, 7. Js. 27, 
12; fem. nny for namN ace. to §. 117; pl. moins the same 
Gen. 11, 1 or some 27, 44. 29, 20. The word has an ad- 
jective formation therefore, §. 322, only in a peculiar manner. — 
ta.2u) two in the du., fem. "nw contracted from nw 
{. 175; hence this Dag. lene remains after the prefixes §. 464, 
and in *nw-r Zach. 4, 12 as a compound syHable is thus 
formed before n; but it disappears in “nin for two SJdgs. 
16, 28, although this too may become *mw7 acc. to §.461. Jon. 
4, 11. Stat. cs. 998, "MY. The word is properly a substan- 

tive dual, like @ pair, formed accord. to {.382, but already 
approaches very near to an adjective, hence the distinction 
of gender. 
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436 2) The numerals from 3 to 10 are properly abstract 
substantives, to denote a mass, a multitude. In the same 
way therefore as the numerals from 5 to 10 are originally 
neuter substantives in Indo-Germ., as dagan , navan, Lat. 
decem, novem, so have those from 3 to 10, in Semitic, the 
formation of the fem. sg. as that of the neuter or abstract 
collective §. 368, 3. If they stand quite alone without re- 
ference to a noun, this fem. is always used, as “ww three 
(trias). When connected with substantives they should 
properly as substantives be placed in the st. cs., as nwdv 
mia trias filiorums; but they have already lost much of 
this substantive signification, as they seem, beside the more 
important noun, only to have the sense of an adjective; they 
are therefore aleo put before the noun without sfaé. cs. like 
adverbs, as [723 muSwu, or even placed after in the sense 
of an adjective bu) 3722, which last, however, is late 
and rare. As they then thus become less and less independ- 
dent in the construction with a noun, and follow the sense 
of adjectives proportionably more, accordingly, they also ac- 
commodate themselves to the gender of the substantives: 
their nearest form (with the ending of the fem.) remained 
for the construction with the nearest gender i.e. the masc.; 
whereas they are connected’ with a Jem. noun, as a dist- 
inction, without ending (that is to say, in the masc., if 
the usual rule was in force here); for inasmuch as the femi- 
nine form is the first in them, they form the direct opposite 
of all other nouns, in their endeavour to distinguish the 
gender. Nevertheless, the ending of the fem. is only wea- 
kened in m3i2W §.369; and sometimes too the original fem- 
inine forms are found construed with feminine substantives, 
e.g. miss nv>y three daughters instead: of niza wot Gen. 
7, 13. Ez. 7, 2. Zach. 3, 9. They are as follows: 


stat, abs. stat, c. 1)| stat. abs, stat. c. 
3 sbw nw>w wow wow 
4 myany? nyany yak | - 
5 sworn nwan wont win *) 
6 aww 5 nw ww —_ 
7 AyaW nyaw |} yaw - gw >) 
8 sTainw ~ nsw 19790 _ 
g moun nywn un yun ©) 

10 sD 6) nip» “wy = 


1) The stat. cs, has toneless m= in all cases in which it is possible, 
ace. to §. 365. — 2) a is prefixed acc, to §. 112; but it is not essential, 
hence it is wanting in 29295 S. 439 and in other derivations, — 3) Re- 
duplication acc, to §. 316. — 4) Rare form of the stat. cs. acc. to §. 
410. — 5) see §. 409. — 6) lengthened form acc. to §. 325. 


\ 
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The tens are expressed by the p2. of these numerals, 
without distinction of gender: t°w>w 30, tvanx 40, 
mrwnan 50, Dww 60, byaw 70 s. f. 382, Dsiaus 80, Dyn 
90; py yDy ‘the pl. of sips is not used for 100, for which ‘a 
particular word was early formed {. 437, but for 20. 


3) Moreover, as single words: N72 100 a fem. acc. to 437 

{. 380. from the root 5x2, st. cs. nay, du. p»nN2 200 (for 
ponan §. 82); pl. st. abs. and cs. (f. 431) nina, in 2 Kgs. 
11, 4. 9 mic in the K’téb, as "N71 is shortened from -1N2 
§. 380. — 58 msc. 1000, du. D°DdN 2000, pl. nwox. — 
225 (afterwards 42% §. 344) prop. ‘multitude, to denote an 
indefinite number above 1000, and then a definite number 
for 10,000 Jdgs. 20, 10; it was only after the exile that it 
was united with smaller ’ numbers. 


There. is not one fixed order used in the position of 438 
these numerals where many are to be named together. The 
first and simplest order is, to begin with the smaller num- 
ber and to couple the following greater ones by 1 and, 
1) This order has been established in the connexion of a 
unit with the number 10, but both words are always very 
closely united in a compound and inseparable word, and 
therefore without }, almost as sedecimm, quindecim etc. The 
first word is, therefore, the ruling one according . to the force 
of the combination, and may stand in st. cs. although nt. 
necessarily. The gender of the compound word is also 
regulated according to this closest connexion: because there 
is no separation between unit and ten, accordingly, the 
subordined word i. e. the ten, accommodates itself to the 
gender of the unit, and the fem, m wy is not attached to 
the unit, which is mase. as to the sense , but the msc. “iw, 
so that the nearest form is 7» “nx, sing mudw etc. But 
as the first and ruling word of this combination may at the 
same time adapt itself to the gender of any given substantive 
acc. to §. 435 f.; accordingly , ‘the ten also is pronounced with 
a weak feminine ending ({. 369) in case the unit denotes a 
fem. as to the sense, as Siwy (and thus “ws and mv» are 
at the same time sufficiently distinguished in pronunciation 
from the numeral when standing by itself §. 436), e.g. mw>w 
on “wy 13 sous; nia saws wy 13 daughters. The 
stat. cs. is constantly pointed so in the first ‘word, if the 
numeral has no ending, as "wy InN 11 msc., MWD wan 
15 fem.; the Q’ré has also always pointed ivy pra 12 msc. 
and mvs Oonw as if the stat. cs. "20, sn was there, 
We also find ‘nuy, a word which only occurs in this com- 
bination, instead of the first numeral in we sme 11 msc. 
and myw2 nox fem. — 2) In the combination of the uvits 
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and tens 20-90, the smaller number may be placed first, 
but it may also be placed after, which last is more frequent 
in the later books; the copula 9 is, however, always placed 
between, as D"WW) Ww or wi ow 66. — 3) Hundreds 
are combined with lower numbers in the same way, either 
from the smallest number progressively, as 5 and 80 and 
100 Gen. 5, 25, or vice versd; the copula is gradually 
omitted in later writers. In the combination with thousands, 
however, the number thousand is almost always placed first, 
Num, 3, 50.— The number defining many hundreds or 
thousands is necessarily placed before them, and the unit is 
then acc, to §. 435 f. dependent on the gender of x7 as fem. 
and WN as msc. e. g. MIND Yaw 700, tarHdx nyaw 7000, 
tpbx wy 10,000 2Sam. 18, 3. or Abx Hwy (v. Syntax) 
Ez. 45, 1. 28 my 100,000. — 


439 2. There are only very few derived numerals in Hebr.: 1) 
the ordinals, or rather numeral adjectives, are formed by 
the ending of the adjectives §. 343, and are formed in such 
a manner from the numbers 3-9, which have a great re-— 
semblance on the whole, that the ¢ of the adjective is uni- 
formly inserted in the preceding syllable ‘also, as .W7>w third, 
soma fourth, swan or “Wryan acc. to §. 125, fifth, ww 
sixth, wrt seventh, nv eighth, >xvnm ninth, Vw» tenth. 
pu 2 is formed »3j (acc. to §. 275 nt.) pl. baw... No 
such form is derived from “n& one which is itself originally 
a numeral adjective and can be construed as such; ove, the 
one may be as the same time first, the first in a successive 
enumeration of many in order Gen. 1, 5; nevertheless, 
swan §, 341 princeps, primus which is more opposed to 
to y>mx last, may be used instead. There is no adjective 
derived from any numeral above 10, so that the simple num- 
erals must be used for the ordinals also. The fem. of these 
numeral adjectives is also used as substantive: mya fourth 
i.e. a fourth part; m3 also as adv. a second time. — 2) 
The dual of the numbers 3-10 expresses what is dowbled, 
multiplied, or more definitely a@ whole divided into s0 
many single parts §. 362: nynvate fourfold, four times, 
ponyawi seven times, — 3) Remoter derivations ‘are: short 
forms after the first formation {.317: 925 quarter, wan a 
jifth; ninvy decuriae; “ivy, decas, especially ten days 
or tenth day (of the months), y:3j seven days, a week 
§. 386. 410. 431; nrwbu, ova (intensive forms §. 330. 389) 
the third, fourth as a multitude i.e. grand children, great 
grand children, — 4) There are no derivations from the 
numerals like ter, guinquies etc., the word time, vicis (b9B, 
bay; and the pl. miny, pra Gen. 31, 7 also as vices) 18 


ao 
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used separately with the numeral, as o%535 “whi three 
times; rarely are the substantives for vicis, all of which 
are fem. except the last rare one, left out, and the numeral 
which is fem. as to the sense, placed by itself, as yaw seven 
times, MAN once, DInNw twice, ANA, nNAa hundred” times. 
Cf. Ewaw's Gram. Arab. I. p. 239. 


THIRD SECTION. 


ee eee iar OF PARTICLES. 


The articles are to be described here, not so much 440 
with regard to the different classes of words which may be 
included among them, as prepositions » conjunctions etc. (for | 
their signification is of more importance for the Syntax), but 
rather only with regard to thew origin and their imperfect | 
formation, cf. §. 201 f. 


I, The words of mere feeling (nterjections), hurried 
sounds, chiefly aspirates, are still without any form, although 
every sound in them is the expression of a peculiar feeling. 
Thus 1) most generally mm. Ez. 30, 2. nN 6, 11; or more 
commonly with a soft repetition MN, is nothing but the 
expression of astonishment, of fear, like ah! oh! but.is not 
so worn down as a more interjection for the vocative as oh / 
in Latin and English: yet once 717N 0 dictum! oh the 
word! an indignant exclamation Mich. 2, 7. The harder 
mas, for my ms acc. to §. 129, 1. and §. “421, a repetition 
of the simple word, is the expression of joy, and also of 
malicious triumph. — 2) "1m is the obscure, deep sound of 
seriousness, of threatening or lamentation , therefore like the 
Lat. hew, ehew and vae in different circumstances; the more 
definite expression of lamentation is in~in Am. 5, 16, or 
shorter "iN, rarely 718 as feminine, once very much length- 
ened “138 Prov. 23, “29 where the 1.is-commuted for 3, cf. 
aiBoi. Seldom the shrill sound ‘x for alas !. Koh. 4, 10. 10, 
_ 46 and 1 Ez. 2,10.— 3) A longer , protracted loud cry; 

generally of pain, is *>>x (whence the Hif. d">" §. 239) 
Mich. 7; 1. Tob. 140, 15, Cf. the exclamation in WappIN@ToN 


Journal of Travels in Ethiopia p- 96. 234, 274. Burcxuarptr Notes 
on the Bedouins p.58, and words like ejulare, ululare, ododusew, cdddd. 


Il. The demonstratives are less numerous’ as to the 441 
simplest roots, but are an exceedingly various and important 
part of the language in many derivations, as all pronouns, 
many conjunctions and ‘adverbs, and even some prepositions 


are derived from them. The following are the ultimate roots and 
rudiments as they are discovered in the isolated stems and branches: 1) a 
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ha (hu) or, without the strong aspirate, a@ (which also becomes ¢ in 
many languages) is the perfectly simple demonstrative and has no great 
power of itself; from this is formed in Sanscrit ajam, atra, iti etc. in 
Lat. is, 1bi, ita, in Germ. er, in Hebr. chiefly the pronoun of the third 
person Ad §.449. — 2) more important or definite demonstratives whose 
sense depends on firm consonants and which, therefore, admit greater 
variety: the mearest consonant is the strong ¢ which points out with a 
certain violence, that to which the attention must be first directed; a‘softer 
consonant and one which rather points to what is near or internal, is the 
lingering n; and 7 rather points to what is more distant; among all these 
lingual sounds, however, the ¢ is the predominant one. The linguals in 
general, however, are tle nearest sounds for the demonstrative: much 
less &, which, in contradistinction, can refer rather to the inward part, 
cf. the c of Azc, the pronoun of the first pers. ch §. 449. — 3) Lastly, 
the demonstrative conceived interrogatively , and therefore with a peculiar 
tone; and moreover more definitely with the deep, strong ka or qua, 
which is attrited to va (as in German) or pa, ma, This is, perhaps, as 
‘far back as we can trace these origins. — In the life of the several 
languages, however, we find partly manifold combinations of the weak 
and short primitive sounds, partly too many changes and commutations 
of the sounds, and partly much that is either not developed or is only 
preserved in fragments. One kind of formation is indeed preserved in 
many demonstratives and partly as a relick of the most ancient time, but 


iu Semitic it is always only an approach to the proper nominal form- 
ation. Particulars in Hebr, are as follows: 


442 . 1. The simple xs here! = behold! is very rare Gen. 
47, 23. Ez. 16, 43. The appended ah m—, only rarely 
reduced to é/ ~ 4) is, however, related to this, which, 
with the noun and verb, expresses motion foward an object 
§.420, but which is also altached to the longer pronouns: 
sa §. 447, in which the reduplication is to explained ac- 
cording to §. 61. 


1) With the noun 5555 towards Dedan Ez, 25, 13; 1Sam. 21, 2. 
22, 9; with the verb Prov. 24, 14. cf. 294. 
Concerning other compositions .and concerning the per- 
sonal pronoun 897, see below. 


443 This demonstrative sound is very rapidly pronounced as 
an interrogative, 7, and is thus used simply to render the 
proposition interrogative, like 7, an, as also it can only be 
placed before the emphatic. word of the question, and can 
never stand alone by itself. This particle 1s pronounced very 
rapidly, with the shortest @, yet always with a certain 
force and not so weak and closely as a prefixed sound be- 
longing to the form. Hence = is pronounced with a_ full 
vowel and with weak reduplication before gutt. acc. to §. 70, 
as JONN, Foi, and monn (av sapiens? Koh. 2, 19) acc. 
to §. 121; it is only before & that this weak reduplication 
sometimes ceases entirely {. 120, as. anus an vos? Jdgs. 6, 
31. 12, 5 cf. Gen. 27, 24. Iu the same way 30° (an bo- 
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num est? Jer. 10, 19, in the concurrence of a@ with 7? 
against whose attraction that firm a@ pretects itself by redu- 
plication and hardening of the 7. If the word begins with a 
mere appoggiatural vowel, st must always assume a full vowel, 
thus Sw, Jo without close attachment of syllables ¢. 181, 
hence with ag. dirimens’ nonam §. 172, especially before the 
Nleeting 0, as “48m Jer. 8, 22, or also moan §. 169; if a 
gutt. thus begins ‘the word ‘without a firm vowel, this a is 
well suited to the fleeting a of the gutt., as Swan 2 Kgs. 6, 
22. but the fleeting ¢ e is overcome by the stronger’ @ coming 
before it, and is changed into @, a8 “Ni an dicere Job 
34, 18, as that infin. is otherwise “VX ; before the shortest 
O we always find ¢ acc. to §. 121. The collision of many gutt. is 
usually avoided: “nn v. §. 123. 1 Sam. 22, 15. 25. 2Sam. 19, 23; 
instead of t2s"11N (your brothers, before light suff. AGN, PAR 
acc. to §. 387) we find, after the interrog. ie moran, “the fuller 
pronunciation again returning by way of better separating the three gutt. 


ome where? Hos. 13, 10. 14 (thrice, but it does not 444 
occur elsewhere) is a composition of this interrogative particle 
and that /é or "1" = here, so that the demonstrative here 
becomes, by an interrogation, where? This original a-hi, 
however, is usually contracted into "% Gen. rite 9; often 
lengthened a little at the end mx; the short %% is, however, 
also used besides in a very extended sense {. 451. 


2. Among the pronominal demonstratives, the syllable 445 
54 is attrited to the frequent use and sense of the Greek and 
German Article; nay this syllable is still closer and more 
firmly attached to the noun than our article, and is much 
more shortened. It represents only a gentle reference to an 
object by way of rendering it prominent: and gender and 
number is so much the less necessarily distinguished in it, 
as it cannot possibly stand by itself, but only in this closest 
attachment. The first consequence “of this is, that its > is 
always resolved acc. to §. 113 into the first sound of the noun, 
as yam the son, wWrnvin the sun; “inv the Nile, wpann, 
yIIDE with loss of ‘the reduplication acc. to {. 119; before 
gutt. with weak reduplication Dam, or Jer. 12,9, and 
acc. to §. 121 taonnm, “psn, mewn ‘pl. from wah, and 
this weak reduplication remains very constantly, acc. to 
§. 120 with m (although not in Gen. 6, 39. Js. 17, 8), and 
ceases more with my, as or95 Gen. 15, 11, and constantly with 
Nand 4, as S&T, ON, PID. 233, pian. — Other 
consequences of ‘this close connexion of the article with 
the noun are elsewhere explained, as {. 324. 463. 


We find the Arabic articfe 4x in the proper name SiON Gen. 


~ 
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10, 26, but this is the only place where it is certain that the syllable 
bx at the beginning of a word, is the article. 


446 Th nearest demonstrative pronoun 2) is st, exactly = 
da Germ. the, there, Sanscrit, Greek and Lat. ¢a (fz) according 
to the change ‘of the mute 4 into the sibilant 7; the é is redu- 
ced from d, for we also find rarely and poetically 45 (% from 
5) Hab. 1, 11. Ps. 12, 8. The fem. n&1 is produced from 
MNT acc. to §, 60. 365, as if from a former msc. Nt; the short- 
ening of this fem. into Mi or 1 by the falling away of the n 
(cf. © 344 at the end) is only found in Hos.7, 16; Koh. 2, 
2.5, 15. Ps. 132, 12. Another root has, however, esta- 
blished itself for the pl., and indeed without any visible plura 
ending: >, unless the ending is shortened from pes (cf. 
the Aramaic and Aethiopic eZ); still further shortened, in the 
connexion with the article, to 5x, which is, however, only 
found in the Pentateuch (and repeated from it 1Chro. 20, 8) 
for MPNn. 

1) <7 ‘js also found as a mere adverb in statements of time, where 


its use is only to refer the period more definitely to the present: 
my ety this very time 1Kgs 17, 24. 2Kgs. 5, 22. Tw pps sty 


thee seventy years, cf. Gen. 31, 413 besides in ar sa see 
there! Js, 21, 9. 1Kgs. 19, 5.» 


This pronoun simply refers to that to which the atten- 
tion is to be first called, and is thus essentially distinguished 
from the pronoun of the third person which has much less 
power, whether the object referred to is to be first explained, 
as these are the words of God: ye shall etc. Ex. 35, 2. 5. 
Gen. 36, 1. Dt. 5, 26, or whether the pronoun refers to a 
thing already named , as Ex, 34, 27. Lev. 7, 37. It is there- 
fore the simple this, or the more emphatic he, zt (the Germ. 
der) and is used in itself without the article, which is only 

added by apposition (v. Syntax). — If it is to refer to a 

' more distant object, 5 with the article is prefixed: 7} the 
Lat. ile, éxeivog, a very strong demonstative which is ‘short- 
ened, after the Pentateuch, into 751, as Jdgs. 6, 20. still rarer 
is the form 1725 Ez. 36, 35. Moreover, this long word is 
not common, is without distinction of gender and without a 
corresponding plural; more usually the lighter sinn, pl. 
=, is put in apposition with a preceding | substantive » by 
way of referring to a remoter object which is not to be for- 
gotten, rather ovrog than éxsivog, rather the same than 
that, rather idem than ille, and my pl. mbxn, by way of 
referring to a nearer object of more importance at the mo- 
ment, this, ode e. g. tam t222 is always in those days, 
shit ton"2 in these days Zach. 8, 9.10. But neither these 
nor other demonstratives are ever used correlatively, as ts 
— that in English. 
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The following demonstratives are without any personal 447 
reference, and are not, therefore, developed to pronouns: 
1) 1 there, then as particle of time, tum, tote, a combina-— 
tion of the a (ha) and my, hence we also find "ts as the 
fuller, more original form which is preserved in Aramaic !), 


in Hebr. only in the later period Ps. 124, 3-5, cf. 3} and 
s 
shortened st It is used in a remarkable way in Koh. 2, 15 


g 

why then (x) have I been wiser? i. e. if things are so. 
The composition 1872 as adverb from then i. e. not from now 
therefore from ancient time, formerly, like olim which is 
related to zl/e, Js. 16, 13. 2Sam. 15, 34.— ‘ow there of 
place, also thither with a verb of motion, only rarely and 
poetically referring to an important period already mentioned 
Ps. 14, 5. 132, 17. Prov. 8, 27, is derived from the same ia 
(da) by a change of the n into w §. 106, with the n= of 
place, which is found prefixed §.338; ‘aw is acc. to §. 442 
thither, seldom is the postfixed -dh merely demonstrative, 
as there Hos. 2, 17. Jer. 18, 2. 


1) In which an -z is also attached to it at the end> [718 like eps 


2) From the root la, or combined hala, which rather 448 
‘ points to a remote object, is derived myoa hd’?dh, with the 
toneless —~ of motion: farther ,- beyond, precisely as ultra 
and wlterius are comparatives of z//es; it is used in this signi- 
fication of place, as mNxost wa go farther = away with 
you! Gen. 19, 9. and of time Num. 15, 23. The part. Nif. 
xdr2 removed which occurs Mich. 4, 7 is only derived from 
it by a new formation. — On the contrary, with retracted 
tone and the -dm or dm of place §. 447 nom here, with a 
word of motion Aither 1) the contrary of the local particle 
pw; the 2 here is probably an early modification of 72 which 
would-be more appropriate for the signification, for we 
also, and more frequently, find 2m for hither, "25 49 as 
far as this, also in a temporal sense: until now. | 


1) So only in Arabic, see Ewatp’s Gram, Arab.I. p. 364 f. 


3) This n is, besides that, chiefly found in the follow- 
ing particles: 2" referring to the nearest object, there! = 
look! often in the signification see there = there is —! 
Gen. 18, 9. Iob. 9, 19. The shorter {%, precisely the Latin 
en, has a somewhat weaker power; and it becomes much more 
frequent in certain books. This shorter 3% acquires a special 
importance inasmuch as it, as referring to an action as merely 
possible, and representing it with reference to a consequence, 
becomes a conditional particle: if, as is found beginning 
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to be established Tob. 12, 14. 23, 8, and already entirely 
developed Lev. 25, 20. Jer. 3, 1, hence also interrogatively 
if, whether, like é&, st Jer. 2, 10. The more genuinely 
Hebrew conjunction, however, is the somewhat different, 
softer pronunciation [8 

2" is properly now, vet, but is only used enclitically 
as a tern of entreaty, calling on one to act at once in the 
present and nothwithstanding any possible scruples, as the 
Latin enclitic -dum with the imperative, and the German 
doch (from denn-auch) have a similar primitive signification. 
This particle is very common with the imperative and im- — 
perfect in any entreaty, or even question (Ps. 115, 2) of 
some urgency, and chiefly used in cases where acc. to §. 294 
the => of the cohortative is not possible. In Jerem. also 
"> N2 "IN woe is me then! = bewail me! 4, 31. 45, 3. 
Lam. 5, 16. It can never be placed at the beginning of a ,; 
sentence unless it is attached to XN of! §. 440, by which 
the word 7:8 is formed acc. to §.129 oh yet! which is 
common at the beginning of urgent entreaties Gen. 50, 17. 
‘Jon. 1, 14. 4, 2. 

In the oldest and simplest particles of negation n> (from xb acc. to 
§. 50) and Sy, concerning whose differsnce see the Syntax, the ‘essential 
Z appears to prove, that the idea of the negation arises from the point- 
ing away to the distance’), In the Indo-Germanic languages, however, - 
this Za always becomes na, and even in Hebr. we discover 7 in 47x 
which is no adverb, but a stronger, completely developed substantive, 
and expresses non-existence, absence, or without, un-, and oN shortened 
from it is sometimes used to form a compound adjective as the Indo- 
Germanic an-, -un, (in-) as "pa IN precisely like unclean= guilty lob 
22, 30; proper name Ji3I—"N atiuos from J13> ty 1Sam, 4, 21. 


ee ee a 


1) Cf. also alius, al-ter, an-dere, from the same primitive root. | 


449 The personal pronouns stand above the mere demons- 
trative pronouns, as person is denoted by them, not accord- 
ing the natural relations of space, but according to the cons- 
ciousness of superior human personality, and is strictly dis- 
tinguished in them. Especially is the distinction of Z from 
thou as the counterpart of 7, and of both again from the 
absolutely distant, indifferent He, of the most importance 
here: J and ¢how are of a peculiar higher kind as to their 
formation also. The mere demonstrative pronouns are like 
adjectives, the pronoun of the third person, as a more 
usual demonstrative, may be also so construed: but the real 
personal pronoun has completely the power of a substantive ' 
or proper name, and is incapable of any other construction. 
Hence gender and number are fully developed here: and the 
personal pronoun is most variously used as verbal person and 


| 
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as suffix to the verb and noun {. 281 f, 300 ff. 421 ff The 
independent pronouns are: 


Sg. Pl. 
3 Ps ‘es xin he t=, mam they 
; at she > m3 they 
2. ({™ mnt thou nx, you 
(t AN (mx) thou JAN, TWX you 
"238 or 728 I IFN (12712) we. 


The derivation of NU see §. 442; the constant orthography with 8 
(which is only omitted Jer. 29. 23 K°tib) is a proof of an ancient strong 
pronunciation like Aza, Ad’. tm is a contraction of anta: it is easy 


to perceive that -ta is the most essential part, like tu in Indo-Germ., 
related to the demonstrative ta §. 441, and this ta alone is always found 
dependent as prefix §. 281, and as suffix is always changed acc to §. 110 
into ka; the prefixed an is a demonstrative particle, therefore, by which 
this pronoun is enabled to stand by itself, somethiug like -am in Sanscrit 
= nominative tvam. As the last syllable is accented here, “= is writ- 


ten acc. to §. 153, very seldom AN without =, as Ps. 6. 4. K’tib; but 
shortened to nN Num. 11, 15. Dt. 5, 24. Ez. a8, 14. In "258 (in pause 
7258 §. 132) however, the an- cannot have this origin, because 7i must 


be'a more significant sound for the first pers. (cf. the suffix and §. 240 
nt. and me in Indo-Germ.): it is therefore to be considered as a union 
of two signs for the first pers., of 8 and of ék (cf. something similar 


in Coptic and Indo-Germ.). As to use, this "358 is most frequent fn 
the Pentateuch; Ezech. Kohelet, and Chron. however, only use the short apts, 5 


The pl. of hi, according to ancient traces, was 373%, 
which was first shortened to 1", and this latter was then 
shortened to pr, acc. to §. 51, although 72 with a vowel- 
ending is also often found. In the same way the pl, of 
“AN ‘was originally tangy, of which there is still a trace 
§. 303, but it is now always reduced to nN. 92538; how- 
ever, appears to have arisen in another manner by repetition 
from "338; it 1s only rarely shortened to 2242, and only 
Jer. 42, 6 K~tib has 52. 


The fem. sg. nm §. 209; in the Pentateuch there is 
often xin for the fem. also, but it is always pointed S15 
because the Masoretes desired it to be read Nm (Q’ré per- 
petuum) 1). The fem. of the second pers., in the same way, 
was "MX properly 7), but is always shortened to MX, and is 
also written °m& according to this derivation in later writers 
and in Cant. — The fem. pl. "25, ming Gen. 31, 6 or 
mink Ez.13, 20 just as the verbal person mm", as ” suffix 
25 7227, where the final 4 is primitive and essential ace. 
to ¢. 37 1, but is yet often shortened by the falling away of 
this -a, though more in the third than in the second person 
Ez, 34, "31. The fem. is also not unfrequently found here 
with the more general form, as well in the independent 


19 
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pronoun nm, fn, as in the dependent pronoun, as Gen. 
31, 9. Iob1, 14. Cant. 4, 2. 6, 6. 
1) The suffixes §. 300 ff. are derived from another feminine forma- 
tion hd. 
2) There is no certain vestige of a form TAN, 80 that the 7» with 
the verb is to be explained as arising from the distinction of the 
fuller form from the shorter. 


For the further usage of the pronoun of the third pers. see §. 446 
and elsewhere. It may “also. be compared, in this respect, with zs and 
its derivatives zdem, tpse. 


450 3. The interrogative pronoun is m7 what? of things, 
"1 who? of persons. These indeed have the full power of 
pronouns, but, being placed with emphasis at the beginning 
of the sentence, they are so little pliable, so little like ad- 
jective or demonstrative pronouns, that they neither distinguish 
number nor gender, like immoveable substantives: ‘7 18 also 
referred to the p/. as Mb °7 quinam illi? Gen. 33, 5. Js. 
36, 20 and to the fem, asn&v 7 quae illa est? Cant. 6. 10. 


The pronunciation 77 belongs properly to the pause merely; there 
are two other short pronunciations possible: 

1) In the intimate conjunction of words, it is pronounced together 
with the following word by a shortening of the long vowel and a redu- 
plication of the following consonant acc. to §. 129. But if that is a gutt. 
this pronunciation only takes place if the gutt. can admit weak reduplication 
accord. to §. 120, therefore always before 7, often before sy, seldom before x 


and never before 4, as “nNNOn A Gen. 31, 36, xanwnn Num. 13, 
18; and hence acc. to §. 121 son- Ps. 89, 48. moive m7 Gen, 4, 
10, SNF mn Koh. 2, 12, aiso "DNwHT | but if the gutt. is too 


weak for this weak eeduplication: the @ then becomes long again acc. to 
§. 120, as ls ta Zach. 1, 9. Js. 38, 15, INN Ps. 119, 97, 


oT Est. 9. 26. — 2) Where this close conjunction “does not ‘take 


place, and there is no pause at the same time, it is pronounced only 
more compressed as sq7 acc. to §. 45 (without Maqqef) as 2Kgs. 1, 7. 


Js.1, 5. Jer. 8, 9. Ps. 4, 3. 10, 13: but the ¢ remains before a pate. 
without being changed into é, as the gutt. are in general partial to a 
and the longer vowels, as 1 Kgs. 9, 13. Gen. 31, 32. Jos. 4, 6 (the Mss. 
and ra often fluctuate here between the two ’ possibilities e.g. 1 Sam. 
20,1 

The Aramaic form 4% for what? lengthened by the demonstrative 
na, is only forced into use in Hebr. in Ex. 16, 15. 


451 The very confined sense and use of this 7 and 172 is 
the cause that the interrogative ° {. 444, because it can mean 
where? how? is united with any demonstrative pronoun to 
form more definite interrogative pronouns, a8 various as the 
demonstratives themselves, only not in a substantive sense 
which 7 and °%71 have of “themselves like the personal pro- 
nouns. In our languages, the demonstrative pronoun in all 


4 
’ 
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forms goes over into the interrogative by the change of the 
first sound (that, what? etc.): in Semitic, where the form- 
ation is looser on the whole, the sound which contains the 
interrogative power is placed at the beginning by itself. Thus 
1) when united with mz this, it forms an izterrogative ad- 
jective: oiog? qualis? quisnam? precisely as which? is 
distinguished from who? The my has the adjective power 
here, and accommodates itself in gender and number: +x 
possesses merely an interrogative power; "It as “euwter can 
also stand alone, as M17 "N e quali? ex quonam? which 
more definitely enquires after the country, people, or business 
from, or on which one comes. 1 Sam. 30, 13. 2Sam. 1, 13. 
Gen. 16, 8. Iob 2, 2. There is another shorter word of 
place formed with the simple demonstrative 7, which, how- 
ever, Only occurs in flexion (where the simple "% where? 
did not seem suitable): j7x72 whence? and on the contrary 
man whither with the > of motion, which word is, how- 
ever, 80 common that it is even shortened to 3&8 sometimes; 
TaN 39 or iN 3D how far? when used of time how long? 
quousque tandem? with impatience. 

1) For one of the very rare examples of the reduction of the ai in 

tone to d@ cf. the proper names 77n3 and jns Gen. 37, 17. 


2) From m5 or => so (§. 455, 2) ma"8 how? rarely 
m2s-y Cant. 5, 3. Est. 8, 6, but very often shortened to 
JN, afterwards 5771 1 Chro. 13, 12. Dan. 10, 17. 


3) From > in a local signification (f. 455, 3) md 
where? ubinam? 2Kgs.6, 13, also 2°% according to the 
change of 6 into d Cant.1, 7. More frequently m5*% for 
where? acc. §, 455, 3, but also for how? Jdgs. 8, 18. 


An interrogative pronotn, which is in its very nature 452 
founded or an indefinite object, may be also so used in 
exclamation, that all of that kind, known or unknown, is 
interrogated if it belong here; and whereas the Indo-Germ. 
languages express this idea more distinctly by combinations 
of the interrogative pronoun with other particles, as quiz- 
cungue, whoever'etc. Hebrew expresses the same sense by 
means of the position and accent of the words: "72 or 77 
are thus placed abruptly at the end, as m7 99 “59> det 
come upon me — what! i.e. what will, Iob 13, 13. 2 Sam. 
18, 12; 22. 23. 29; or also at the very beginning of a pro- 
tasis, as 1 Sam. 20, 4, especially when with a séaé. cs. 937 
“mi matter of what = whatever Num. 23,3. — It is only 
in certain phrases that the interrogative is found repeated 
after the manner of the Lat. quisquis, as 281 S28 where 
and whither i. e. any whither 1 Kgs. 2, 36. 42 cf. §. 51; 
and 7° something appears to be a combination of 125772. 
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pronoun 35, f3nk, as in the dependent pronoun, as Gen. 
31, 9. Iob1, 14. Cant. 4, 2. 6, 6. 
1) The suffixes §. 300 ff. are derived from another feminine forma- 
tion Ad. 
2) There is no certain vestige of a form qm, 80 that the n with 
the verb is to be explained as arising from “the distinction of the 
fuller form from the shorter. 


For the further usage of the pronoun of the third pers. see §. 446 
and elsewhere. It may “also be compared, in this respect, with zs and 
its derivatives zdem, ipse. 


450 3. The interrogative pronoun is m7 what? of things, 
19 who? of persons. ‘These indeed have the full power of 
pronouns, but, being placed with emphasis at the beginning 
of the sentence, they are so little: pliable, so little like ad- 
jective or demonstrative pronouns, that they neither distinguish 
number nor gender, like immoveable substantives: ‘72 18 also 
referred to the p/..as S28 77 quinam illi? Gen. 33,5. Js. 
36, 20 and to the fem, as ni 7 quae illa est ? Cant. 6. 10. 


The pronunciation +77) belongs properly to the pause merely; there 
are two other short pronunciations possible: 

1) In the intimate conjunction of words, it is pronounced together 
with the following word by a shortening of the long vowel and a redu- 
plication of the following consonant acc. to §. 129. But if that is a gutt. 
this pronunciation only takes place if the gutt. can admit weak reduplication 
accord, to §. 120, therefore always before j4, often before 5, seldom before x 


and never before 4, as SMNOM 2 Gen. 31, 36, xinwinn Num. 13, 
18; and hence acc. to §. 121 sono Ps. 89, 48. mips m7 Gen. 4, 
10, EasNn nt Koh. 2, 12, aiso "DINTH : but if the gutt. is too 


weak for this weak + duplication: the a then becomes long again acc. to 
§. 120, as MERA 72 Zach, 1, 9. Js. 38, 15, SAINT Ps. 119, 97, 


oT art | Est, 9. 26. — 2) ‘Where this close conjunction “does not take 


place, and there is no pause at the same time, it is pronounced only 
more compressed as rig ace. to §. 45 (without Maqgef) as 2Kgs. 1, 7. 


Js.1, 5. Jer. 8, 9. Ps. 4, 3. 10, 13: but the ¢ remains before a gut. 
without being changed into é, as the gutt. are in general partial to a 
and the longer vowels, as 1 Kgs. 9, 13. Gen. 31, 32. Jos. 4, 6 (the Mss. 
and oe often fluctuate here between the two "possibilities e. g. 1 Sam. 
20, 1 

The Aramaic form 4% for what? lengthened by the demonstrative 
na, is only forced into use in Hebr. in Ex. 16, 15. 


451 The very confined sense and use of this "72 and 7 is 
the cause that the interrogative "x §. 444, because it can mean 
where? how? is united with any demonstrative pronoun to 
form more definite interrogative pronouns, as various as the 
demonstratives themselves, only not in a substantive sense 
which 7 and 7 have of themselves like the personal pro- 
nouns. In our languages, the demonstrative pronoun in all 
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forms goes over into the interrogative by the change of the 
first sound (that, what? etc.): in Semitic, where the form- 
ation is looser on the whole, the sound which contains the 
interrogative power is placed at the beginning by itself. ‘Thus 
1) when united with mz this, it forms an interrogative ad- 
jective: olog? qualis? quisnam? precisely as which? is 
distinguished from who? The mz has the adjective power 
here, and accommodates itself in gender and number: 7% 
possesses merely an interrogative power; mz as /euter can 
also stand alone, as MI2 °N e quali? ex quonam? which 
more definitely enquires after the country, people, or business 
from, or on which one comes, 1 Sam. 30, 13. 2Sam. 1, 13. 
Gen. 16, 8. Iob 2, 2. There is another shorter word of 
place formed with the simple demonstrative 7, which, how- 
ever, Only occurs in flexion (where the simple °% where? 
did not seem suitable): 9187 whence? and on the contrary 
max whither with the 7; of motion, which word is, how- 
ever, sO common that it is even shortened to 3& sometimes; 
m8 39 or JN 39 how far? when used of time how long? 
quousque tandem? with impatience. 

1) For’ one of the very rare examples of the reduction of the ai ip 

tone to d@ cf. the proper names 773 and yn Gen. 37, 17. 


2) From m> or md so (§. 455, 2) ma°N how? rarely 
m2s:x Cant. 5, 3. Est. 8, 6, but very often shortened to 
ys, afterwards 37(71 1 Chro. 13, 12. Dan. 10, 17. 


3) From > in a local signification ({. 455, 3) mo% 
where? ubinam? 2Kgs.6, 13, also m5°X according to the 
change of 6 into d Cant.1, 7. More frequently mo for 
where? acc. §, 455, 3, but also for how? Jdgs. 8, 18. 


An interrogative pronotin, which is in its very nature 452 
founded or an indefinite object, may be also so used in 
exclamation, that all of that kind, known or unknown, is 
interrogated if it belong here; and whereas the Indo-Germ. 
languages express this idea more distinctly by combinations 
of the interrogative pronoun with other particles, as qu- 
cunque, whoever etc. Hebrew expresses the same sense by 
means of the position and accent of the words: 72 or 17 
are thus placed abruptly at the end, as s72 "29 “59> let 
come upon me — what! i.e. what will, Iob 13, 13. 2 Sam. 
18, 12; 22. 23. 29; or also at the very beginning of a pro- 
tasis, as 1 Sam. 20, 4, especially when with a séat. cs. 727 
“7 matter of what = whatever Num. 23,3. — It is only 
in certain phrases that the interrogative is found repeated 
after the manner of the Lat. quisquis, as 281 "2X where 
and whither i. e. any whither 1 Kgs. 2, 36. 42 cf. §. 51; 
and 72°72 something appears to be acombination of "2772. 
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458 Relative demonstratives are not primitive, but are derived ei- 
ther from the demonstratives or interrogatives. Demonstratives are very 
near, as the relative also points or refers, only in a different tone and 
more gently, after a substantive already named. Interrogatives are nearest 
in correlative propositions: Ae who,— he —, but are also transferred to 
explanatory propositions, as in Latin, German ?), Both these possibilities 
occur in the following relation in Hebr. , 


1) The delicacy of Sanscrit and Greek in the use of the relative is of 
another kind. 


1) From a demonstrative root is the common relative pro- 
noun “Ws ?) which explains a substantive going before, and 
which is itself as a substantive when at the beginning of a 
sentence; but, according to the essence of the relative pro- 
position (see the Syntax) it is placed so abruptly at the be- 
ginning of the new proposition, that it is still more than 
the interrogative pronouns {. 450) without any distinction of 
gender or number. It is found so much shortened in some 
writings, that the @ at the beginning falls away, the “ 1s 
resolved into the following consonant, and the W alone re- 
mains as the firmest element of the word, and indeed tbe z 
generally remains still (contrary to {. 47) before the reduplic- 
ation of the following cons.: ‘bw, even before a weak guit. 
SRW Ps. 146, 5 and before 4 "WN §.124, although also 
"nApw with @ acc, to §.46, and hence with d before 8 (acc. 
to ¢. 120) Jdgs. 5, 7. 6, 17; it is rarely shortened to “wv 
Koh. 2, 22. — The article §. 445 is sometimes used in the same 
manner (see Syntax), and occasionally =; or 47 §. 446 in poetry, and 
in that case they are, like sj, without distinction of number or gender, 
as Ex. 15, 13. Ps.9, 16. 10, 2. 62, 12. 


1) The derivation of this genuinely Hebr. word is, indeed, very 
doubtful, yet it appears best to’consider it as a different pronun- 
ciation for Syjx, from y= mn = 4 §. 447, §. 448 and a prefixed 


ad, properly therefore Ae there, and fundamentally not different from 
cit. | | 


454 2) "9 and 7 can at the utmost be used in the protasis 
and in the full power of a substantive, as also relatively 
(= quicunque) in a perfectly indefinite sense, so that they 
are sufficiently distinguished from “WN. It is only late, in 
Kohelet, that we find the more convenient combination * 8777 
quod as substantive, 0 te. 


On the other hand, °%5, from the interrogative stem, is 
used very frequently and in the most various modifications for 
the relative conjunction quod, ove, that, although “wax (and 
nt Ps.62, 12) may indeed be also used as neuter quod and 
therefore as conjunction, but not so frequently nor so defi— 
nitely; “> is most constantly and characteristically used in 


¢ 
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those very cases in which a conjunction, in contradistinction 
to the substantive construction, is most urgently required. 
It is also used as relative particle of time ots, guum, when. 
"> 18, however, never used in a personal sense i.e. as a 
pronoun. 


The use of this relative particle for the comparison of 455 
similitude, but not of dissimilitude, is very remarkable, 
as it is a relation of mutual reference 1), like we, quam, as, 

_Sanscr. jathd, all of which are from relative stems. The 
word is thus: pronounced quite short like a preposition 2, 
and serves,’ by means of composition with demonstratives, 
io form very many new demonstratives which refer to a 
measure, a limitation: 1) when combined with the de- 
monstrative pronoun > (with the foretone d {. 37) a new 
pronoun, for which other languages use talis, such, shorter; 
in the repetition 73) mid (such and such, which cannot or 
need not be definitely stated) d is used the first time for é 
(a) a8 it is easy for the external distinction of a small change 
of sound to occur in such correlative compositions, Jdgs. 18, 
4, 2Sam. 11, 25. 1Kgs. 14. 5; m&t> the fem. as neuter 
such a thing is also repeated in the same way 2 Sam. 17, 
15. 2Kgs.5, 4. 9, 12; on the contrary, m&1> without such 
close combination, ‘5 being taken as a preposition, is after 
this i.e. in the same way Gen. 45, 23. Also in the pl. 
mn, fem. mim> as those = such Gen. 41, 19. 2 Sam. 24, 
3. — 2) Short particles of measure: 42 (from this 732, the 
fem. pl. as neuter) after that i.e. so in the manner already 
described, referring to something said before, or otherwise 
well known and easily understood, e. g. J2"2 @s - 80; MD 
(from sm> after that) so, somewhat weaker, referring to 
something present and near Gen. 15, 5. Js. 20,6, or to 
something following, which is to be explained Gen. 31, 8. 
32, 5.45, 9. This m5 (or m5 §. 50) however, when re- 
peated 52, has again a stronger power so, and is used so 
to refer to something following Ex. 12, 11. 1 Kgs. 1, 48, and 
to something preceding or known Num. 15, 11-13. Dt. 29, 
23, stronger even than 35, hence too always by itself, never 
after > as, a8 mere apodosis. — 3) m5 is transferred to the 
signification of place: so! i, e. in this place as the speaker 
points out, wde, Aere, sufficiently distinguished, from o>5 
§. 448 by this very animated mode of denoting place; when 
with a word of motion Hither, to the place where the speaker 
points, Gen. 31, 37, mo~s» so far 22, 5. Ex. 7, 16; also 
repeated 33 3, so and so i.e. this way and that way Ex. 
2.12. Num. it, 31, used of time until so and so i.e. not 
‘long, but in a passage of animated imitation 1 Kgs. 18, 45. 


456 
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Still more common is “5 ) in the same signification here, 
also written 45, and sometimes even Np. 
1) Cf. especially Ewatp’s Gram. Arab, I. p. 351 ff. 


2) According to the same change of the k into p, as zotos etc. is 
formed from xotoc; especially as this » is again very near to the 


» §. 450. 


This last with the newly prefixed demonstrative é 4px, 
written NipxX except in Job, is used temporally for now then, 
but always only in an animated, impatient question or challenge. 
(by the imperative), a8 toivyy, mové or quaeso e.g. 493 
tax know then! wim 2 eR now then who is he? Iob 
y, 24. 17, 15. 19, 6. 23. 24, 25. Gen. 27, 33. 37. 43, 11. 
Hos. 13, 10. Js. 22, 1. This is sufficiently distinguished from 
the interrogative stp°"" §.451 in sound and sense; the ortho- 


graphy also differs for the most part. 


That 45 with a newly prefixed demonstrative @ 428 is 
so very, so much as an adverb, fully equivalent to ihe 
Lat. tantum; and is used 1) as an assurance by means of a 
limitation which excludes every thing else: so much i.e. 
only, surely Gen. 28, 16. Ex. 2,14. 1 Sam. 15, 32. Js. 40, 6. — 
2) As a restriction against something going before, as tan- 
tum == only, also = but in somewhat later writers Ps, 31, 
23. Js. 49, 4. 53, 4. More frequently and at an earlier pe- 
riod is the abbreviation 58 used as a limitation, only, yet; 
when before the perfect in the sense of the plusquamperf. 
he had only gone out andnothing more i. e. he had scarce- 
ly etc. Gen. 27, 30. Jdgs.7, 19, and closely connected with 
the predicate, as only joyful i. e. perfectly joyful Dt. 16, 
15. Js. 16, 7. 19, 49. 2). : 

1) Neither the derivation from the inf. abs. Hif, som stabilire, nor 
that of 78 from Sri (like novoy, only) appear so near and certain. 


There are only a few and isolated vestiges of a reflexive 
demonstrative su or tu, see §.242 nt. 340 nt.3 see the Syn- 
tax for the manner in which the language expresses it in 
other ways. In the same way a pronoun exactly correspon- 
ding to our self, the same, is wanting; concerning which 
also see the Syntax. 


lI. Particles formed from the verb and noun: 


1) Few are derived from verbs: chiefly 1) fromthe zzp. 
my see almost = 371, hence also construed with the pd. 
Dt. 1, 8. 11, 26; m5 (§. 293) go, for well! also construed 
with the pl. Neh. 6, 7. mas give! for come! well! pl. 
"ast (shortened from 325) from 25%, which verb is lost 
except in these persons of the imperat. — 2) Some adverbs 
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are formed from the cnf. abs. as mass much cf. §. 356 nt. 
aud some others in the Syntax. 


2) The greatest number of particles is formed from nouns, 
us @) in the msc. sy. as Sex want, then without; pr 
(thinness, emptiness) merely, only; adjectives, as >p 
swiftly Js.4, 4. 230 well, the derivative syllable m-, E> 
{.341 f. which has, in this pronunciation, been almost ex- 
clusively preserved for adverbs, is especially frequent here: 
tonne suddenly from y»np §. 108, tan by day, Spr 
jrustra, in vain, nx truly, mow front, opposite part 
—= on the contrary, but. — b) in the fem. sg. chiefly 
for the formation of new adverbs, as the fem. is also proper 
to the abstracts; generally, ending in m= acc. ‘to §. 365, ‘as 
the adverb has here also the less animated form 179 swiftly, 
aq and may beside 25 much, enough, non enough; 
mais, matin Aramaic, in Jewish (of the language); 
the endings m:- and m= are also often attached: by means 
of the derived nominal forms §.341-43, as ming backwards, 
mtp (only Mal. 3, t4) mournfully, naaap Lev. 26, 13 
upright (from np §, 234. to erect) — c) in the pl: 
chiefly inasmuch as it forms abstracts §. 360, asta-qunen right, 
justly Ps.75, 3. Cant. 1, 4; 13n> is properly a p/. compounded with 
a siff., and is first construed with a substantive in the msc. 
sg., as vam taynm the people, its totalities, together, and 
then with other substantives also; the ending which has be- 
come hard to be recognised, is only written 1" > in Jer. 46, 
12, 21. 49, 3 acc. to §.428. — Concerning Sjaxd an infin. 
with the preposition >, see §. 464. — = ">n to abhorrence! 
(from d>n profane, abominable) = far be it! acc. to 
§. 420. : 


On account of the great attrition and extreme smallness 459 
of the most frequently used particles, we also find many ex- 
amples. of the combination of many particles in one, as 
m39 only Koh. 4, 2 and still shorter 749 v.3. from 5 Sy 
until now §. 448, “I9>2 or “95a not as far as i. e. be- 
sides, from 59 §.470 as far as and >2 (without tone also 
ba) or cban (522) without; S923 what is not high — 
lowness, vileness, destruciton; and that bold poetical form- 
ation tba, a subst. mol — what = nothing lob 26, 7. 
In the same way the crowding together of particles explana- 
tory of each other in the laxer language of the late periods. 


Nevertheless, although the particles are preeminently the inanimate 
part of the language, any one of them whose sense approaches the 
noun, may be again reanimated and new formed, or, at least, be con- 
strued with prepositions like the noun. Thus s52 with so ike, wth | 


such words 1 Kgs. 22, 20; 5495 in yet = so long as, also with suffixes 
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cf. §. 466; Sp a8 adverb, “7% fomorrow, but where it must again 
pass as a substantive and be construed as such, there we have the new 
formation nm, stat. cst. MN 5 from pyr @ Little (prop. substan- 
tive acc. to §. 319) we afterward find a newly formed pi. pony as if 
from an adjective, because there exists no adjective for that idea. — 
In the same way, 795995 1 front is derived from the preposition "pd, 
which accounts for the absence of the foretone, and has the “eR of mo- 
tion at the end, | 


459 As to power and construction, however, all particles 
may be divided into those which stand by themselves, as 
the pronoun and most adverbs, and those that are attached, 
which only obtain a meaning by their connexion with a 
stronger, more independent word. And indeed some attach 
themselves backwards to a preceding word, in the flow of 
the diction, serving only to explain or define what is already 
said, as NI~ §. 448 and for the most part (but not always) 
hen §..456. The prepositions are attached to a succeeding 
word, the conjunctions to a whole succeeding sentence. The 
conjunctions are words which only express merely general 
relations of time and space, and ‘are very much shortened 
and externally weakened in proportion to their frequent use 
and extensive meaning, but as they express judgments of the 
understanding, they have the most important power and position 
in the sentence. Both, prepositions and conjunctions, are 
always in stat. constr. as to their idea 1); those prepositions, 
however, which are derived from mere demonstratives, do 
not accommodate themselves to this purely nominal construction 
so easily as those which are derived from nouns, so that we 
often find 47> (§. 469) for > §. 455, 47 <= mn being used as 
a relative conjunction that, quod. Many archaisms are more 
faithfully preserved in this stat. constr., as the particles in 
general have retained many important remains of Antiquity: 


1) The union vowel §. 406 in ‘nba without as prep. 
and conjunct. from a fem. m3 acc. to §. 380, root mba, and 
the very similar °n>it which, however, as preposition, is 
also pronounced m>57; 7372 and °372 from are only poetical. 


2) Some prepositions have more faithfully preserved the 
original plural formation acc. to §. 361 in the stat. cs. and 
still more before suffixes (acc. to §. 430), as "sn after, often 
and, as adverb, constantly without ending “nx. 

1) Some longer prepositions may also, and chiefly in poetry, be placed 
by themselves i. e. as adverbs, as nim below, Sy above, both 
poetical , “NIN post = afterwards, perhaps also behind Gn, 22, 13. 


460 There is, however, yet another distinction between the particles which 
are attached at the beginning of the word, according as such a particle 
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may in case of need and in short phrases e.g. in an abrupt answer, be 
nevertheless placed by itself, referring to a completion of the sentence 
which may be easily supplied, as x5 not / i. e. no! 44 again! and other 
adverbs of that kind, or according as such a particle has no sense what- 
ever of itself, but necessarily requires a firmer word as support, as the 
smaller prepos. and conjunct. e. g. DX if, 4 and; the interrogative it 


§. 443 and the article §, 445. 


PREFIXES. 


When these prefixed particles are shortened down to a single dis- 461 
tinct sound, a full (a cons. and entire vowel) or an imperfect one, -they 
are then never written as separate words. Thus the interrog.  §. 443, 


the article +>; §.445, the relative -yj §. 453; besides these, there are 
the following which contain much that fs remarkable: : 


The preposition 372 almost always resolves its weak —7 
into the following sound, as 557 §. 113; only rarely does 
it remain entire in poets, and rather oftener before the. article. 
Gutturals give up entirely the reduplication which compensates 
for ; §. 120, because the preposition does not belong intima- 
tely to the word, as 2972, to5N2; the weak reduplication, 
however, remains sometimes before the hardest m, as 01m 
Gen. 14, 23, and before 4 Js. 14, 3 in some editt. If the 
following consonant has a mere appoggiatural vowel, the dis- 
tinct reduplication by means of the peculiar weakness of the 
-n sometimes ceases entirely even in the six simple mutes, 
contrary to §. 119, as ""x37 Jdgs. 8, 2. 1Sam, 23, 28. Ez. 32, 
20; cf, mii §. 464. 


The three prepositions 5, 5, 5 and the copula } are re- 462 
duced to imperfect sounds i, e. without a full vowel, and as 
external affixes they remain so 


1) before any vowel whose first cons. has a full vowel, 
| even if the word is monosyllabic as to tone, a 753, 34725, 
| 3153, 4595 1 however, as being very easily softened into the 
corresponding vowel uw, is constantly resolved into uw before 
a labial, as 535, iniz%1 acc. to §. 90. It is only in certain 
favourable cases that they receive the foretone 4 before a 
word which is monosyllabic as to tone, and then 4 also has 
the fuller » even where it might become 3: @) 07 account 
of the fuller tone, the nearest occasion of which is when 
such a word is closely connected with a preceding one as to 
the sense, and both form a little separate member in the 
proposition, so that there is generally a pawse at the same 
time at the monosyllabic word, as S331 13 generation and 
generation; mini spi and cold and heat Gen. 8, 22. 
msi 72 son and brother Koh. 4, 8. lob 4, 16; two words 
so Ez. 27, 17, *9%1 yaw way. Not eo often if the word 
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stands before a greater. pause without this connexion, as nz) 


Gen. 14, 9. smi Ex. 1, 16. — 6) Before many short se-— 


_ parable pronouns and suffixes, these prep. take d: always 
before my and bX, as MTD, AID, MID, TWeea; on the 
contrary, the possible pronunciations vary in such a way with 
the longer m&j7, that the longer one takes place when a new 
simple idea is formed by the combination, as m&r> such a 
thing, m&32 like this, quite loose, n&1> on that account 
and n&3> Jer. 5, 7. Gen. 2, 23. The prep. are still more 
closely attached to the interrdgat. sta, so that @ is shortened 
into a@. even with reduplication of the. liquid: 7a, "72 
with what? a> how much? and in the most common 
combination 7 wherefore? the last syllable has even lost 
ihe tone from the greater shortening; the original tone m5, 
has only remained where the next word begins with 8 and usually 
. when it begins with »n (except. ,Ps. 42, 10. 43, 2 andin> lob 
7, 20 without Dagesh), because final vowels generally become 
stronger and more permanent hefore gutt. and especially be- 
fore the weak ones (see §. 450). — c) > always receives a 
if it is so closely connected with some words, that it is equi- 
valent to an inseparable letter: ‘x) in the adverb 73> there- 
fore) (not in the rarer 732) 355 much (in number), myy>, 
s2> for ever. () In the construction with all infinitives, 
because > is very often attached to them (see Syntax) and 
is almost as closely connected with them as the prefixes of 
the imperfect §. 283: nm> to give, n2o¥>, mev> (in which 
combination nxw §. 354 is also shortened at the same time 
io MNW acc. to ¢. 82). But_>d remains without é when it is, 
merely for, external connexion, quite loosely attached to the 
infinitive as to any other noun Gen. 16, 3. 


1) That this is never used for 12 Nd, i. Y not so = but , has 
been already observed inthe Gott, gelehrte Anzeigen 1829 p. 1403. 


When these three prepositions are prefixed to a word- 
with the article %, the aspirate ™ is always suppressed in 
this close conexion acc. to- {. 82,.as 4a> for yam>, puss; 
the later writers only resolve this compressed form 
again, as Neh.9;.19. Koh. 8, 1. But the copula 3 which is 
less closely attached than the preposition. to the noun, always 
remains separated, so does > in cases like Mitm> as to day, 
because taitst the day has become an adverb in this combi- 
nation 1Sam.9, 43. — Qn the contrary, the m of the z7zfr- 
nitives Hif. Nif. Hitp. which is externally attached to the 
root, is usually maintained and is seldom inaudible after =, 
more frequently after > (acc. to §.462) in the same way as 
it is after the prefixes of the imperfect §. 283, as seams for 
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wsorias #if. lob 33, 30, Js. 23, 11; hence also tid > inf. — 
Qal 2Chro. 31, 7 acc. to §.271 at the end. . 


2) If the word begins with a cons. without a full vowel, 464 
these prefixes must then necessarily assume a full vowel acc. 
to §. 66, and as such z is the nearest: it stands in a loosely 
compounded syllable always, except with > before the z7- 
junit. (acc. to §. 462) as masa, “27>, 3nza, but ahd>. 
Only 3 is rather changed acc. to §. 90 into its nearest vowel 
sound w: an>;. If > however is the first cons. of the word, 
80 ‘that it coalesces with that inserted z in ?, then 1 must 
‘remain a consonant before this necessarily arising 2: 7352, 


looses its guttural power acc. to §. 344: tabxa (iz God) 
-tayox> but not in the rarer mibxd) Sand to say, to this 


cerning mawna inf. Hif. root tw with a, see §. 254. 
Whether therefore the vowel-sign before the Chatef-Qamess in nouns 

like "283 has arisen from a mere Sh’va mobile, or whether that form 

has arisen from “NM2 (with 3 and the article §. 463) and is to be read 


in the first case bd°-ni, and in the second ba-°nt (cf. §. 162) can only 
be decided by the sense, which will leave no doubt about the article. 
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PARTICLES WITH SUFFIXES. 


465 These may take suffixes: 1) all prepositions, as they are 
equivalent in the construction to the idea of a noun in the 
stat. constr. — 2) 3m see! because it answers to the 
sense of an imperative "4, as the Lat. en me; — 3) some 
particles which, because they include from constant use the 
idea of a being. may subordine to themselves, a8 a necessary 
complement, the personal idea belonging to that (in the noun 
substantive and pronoun and, therefore, suffix) just as the 
verb cannot be without signification of person: a kind of im- 

perfect verbs is thus formed, without distinction of tense and 
mode. These words may, moreover, differ in origin and 
mode of construction: wn §. 318 aa suis to be fae 
established 1) and hence to be really) is existence, being, 
qs §. 318, 3 the contrary, both are therefore properly sub- 
stantives in stat. constr.; on other hand si» yet, an adverb 
from the infinit. abs. and °N where? §.444 are of a different 
kind as to origin; also instead of to" where are they? 
may be used Dt rR. 

1) This root is further developed in yy55 to sit, dwell; the Indo- 


Germanic ds (esse) has also a similar sound and origin, cf. ds = 
to sit, 


466 Particles which are formed from the stat. cs. of a noun, 
receive, according to their origin, the nominal suffixes {. 421. 
But sn on account of its signification always receives the 
verbal suffixes §. 300, as 2353 en me = here am I! 3335 
en nos, the tone remaining very strong on the end of this 
word, only in pause 733%, 2235 although sometimes acc. to 

§ 306 “E341, aap Gen. 22, 7. 37, 18. 44, 16. 50, 18; Part 
en eum Jer. 18, 3, generally shorter VDT 5 20 en te, in pause 
‘J, [22373 en vos, [2m en eos. The particles also which 
orm imperfect verbs §. 465, 3, have always rather the ver- 

* bal ‘suffixes, because they approach nearer to the verb than 
fo the noun, and the personal pronoun is more loosely atta- 
ched, as always "2359 yet am I, "225% I am not, with the 
3 pers. sg. 1249, DDO STROMA , Aw he is ace. to §. 306 in 
prose also Dt. 29, 14. 1 Sam. 14, 39°23, 23, but simply 4°38; 
TTI, JR, JWI, in pause MIN where art thou? —P 
sis, afterwards’ written 42°28 "Ps. 73,5 cf. 59, 143 mary, 
msut 1). Lastly, some prepositions which are more capable 
of formation also begin to assume the characteristic verbal 
suffixes, because the prepos. also may be gradually more loose- 
ly construed , and with the accusative instead of the genitive, 
thus annn ‘under her Gen. 2, 21, poet. "3nnn sub me; 
“7192 circa me 2 Sam. 22, 37, of, Ps, 18, 37. Ps. 139, 41. 


_ 
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1) That the relation of the accusative is actually contained in the 
sense of the suffix here, is shown by the later resolution into 
bons PN Hag. 2, 17. In what manner the suffixes may be dis- 
tinguished where it is necessary, is shown by 54493 in while I 
am — i. e. as long as 1 am — with a predicate following, and 
the poetical innovation »44y5 in my duration i, e. with a com- 
plete sense in itself as long as I live Ps, 104, 33. 146, 2, ef. 
“31972 since I was Gen. 48, 15. 


This has become most powerful and remarkable in the 467 
preposilion 77 from. The -/ namely, which is a very weak 
final cons. in itself, has become, before the lighter suffixes, 
quite ike the ~” which is inserted before them §.306, and as 
the tone and in part even the compass of the word is very 
much shortened thereby, the % itself has been repeated }); 
thus "29 for 1222 from me, 4:20 from us, but also 3779 
for from him for 192, man from her; ‘yj, 3722 be- 
cause this -72 is not to near nor so easy to support before 
the rather heavier suffixes, in pause ‘77272; lastly, before the 
heavy suffixes this formation ceases entirely, as DD, Dm. 
The poets also omit the reduplication sometimes where it is 
always found in prose, partly by resolving and lengthening 
the prosaic form with the -7 belonging to the suffix, as 537 
Ps. 68, 24. lob 4, 12, partly by attaching the suffixes to the 
entire 772, a8 37, 2, but the last is always 7272 in pause 
Ps. 18, 23. Iob 21, 16. 

1) The same thing is shown in s79%7 for the stat. constr. sy water 
§. 416, and in the very rare infin, constr, Qal nin to give for 
un, Toot 4m3 (usually mn) 1Kgs. 6, 19. 17. 14. 


The difference between the lighter and heavier suffixes is 468 
shown in an especial manner by the accusative particle nin (see 
the syntax). This is generally shortened to ~nX‘or, without 
Maqgef, to mx acc, to §. 54, and the original vowel 6 is only 
preserved before suffixes, because the final n is separated by 
them, the vowel sound of the syllable is therefore opened 
and the original long vowel can be.more firmly maintained, 
And indeed 6 remains before all lighter suff., as "nin me, 
amin fim, snk us, AN thee; but before the heavier suff. 
before which every moveable vowel is shortened §. 426, that 
e, produced by flattening, is immediately heard, as 25nx, 
torink; the later writers only form consistently 3nix Jos. 
23, 15. Ez. 23, 46 f. —- This particle is therefore perfectly diffe- 
rent from the preposition mx, ~nmx with, before suff. "AN, FAN, 
t2nk8; but as the shortened mix has become very like this prep. and, 
except before suffixes, has precisely the same sound, consequently, both 
are so much confounded together in the later period, that my is also 
used before suff. for the prep. with, 
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1m2, for > §. 459, is always preserved before the lighter 
suffixes: as "92, 3°22, on the contrary before the heavier 
M52, mn, only poet. 5125 Iob 12, 3 and 15 also be- 
fore “all nouns. As this 47 as relative particle can attach any 
preposition , some poets have therefore attached the equally 
short 23 z2 and 5 fo with it, but not often (45 only in 
Fob) and only before monosyllabic, rarely before disyllabic 
words. 


The prepositions and other very short and attrited particles take the 
longest possible pronunciation when attached to suffixes. Thus 1) con- 
stantly the forétone d: bo, "2123 b>, valso bay from Hy with; 
— 2) the longer formations - bib (never Bb) eS oe or 713, and 
often pa for na, Divas, tals for D729, 7N1N; also often Sab, 
STO for tear bia. ". 3) ¢ instead ‘of é as union vowel of ‘the 
suffix : 13> 9 InN, ‘onk, so much go that this ¢ expells the e of the 
snff. of the 2 pers. fem. sg., 28 72, FO&, FHI, Fw. the same 
way also 55 omnis, which approaches the pronouns as to idea, has as- 
sumed some pronominal peculiarities : 1223 we all, 722 or 722 thou 
entirely. 


Vestiges of a pl. of prepositions §.459, 2 are calving 
found in -ynx after before suffixes, although the simple 
stat. constr. without suff. is often only “nk. nnanunder is 
not found in the simple stat. cs. but only before suffixes in 
the p/., although instead of the longer word t&ainnnn we 
frequently find ‘the shorter tonnn: from the sg. cf. §. 430. 
492 circa is only found in Am. 9, 10 with a plural -suff. 
In >a between, the pl. s3°2, ning is confined to the case of 
the suffix also having a plural sense e. g. M2227 "7a be- 
tween me and you. 


We are not to confound the forms of the prepositions ~bx fo, by 
upon, 4y as far as with this plural, although they ressemble it ex- 
ternally, for those prep. being from 5 roots, have the ending »— 


from their origin, and not from the pl. ; this ending is always retained 
before suffixes cf. 426 6, we'also find in poets 15x (only in lob), soy, 


“1D in the usual sfat..cs. x is partical to e acc. to §. 76. — 


2 
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View of the particles with suffixes, 
cf, page 275. 


From 3 72 (M8) “mR! wna} 8 
Ag 931273 ink IMN setiod ~>x (sd) 
in him from him him with him! ashe ‘| 5x 
to him 
ma | yan Bn&| nN miad| «sR 
in her : from her . her with her| as she '“{ .~ ° 
12 797 ats NN 719>} sp bN 
in des Mm) ee thee tas eens as mk i 
33 77873 FAR] TAN 77792) TN 
- (Bf 73737 "nk “ERY. "2172/. DN 
in me from me me with me| asl | _ 
Maz, ©2 | on DOR} = BAND) DAD) pada 
in them from them | them  jwiththem| as they poe 
ws, 7 | 7 8] AN i72|  yAbs 
[23 Boa | O8Sns; BSmAx bo>| potba 
in you from you you with you| as you — 2. 
723 29 F2AN]  JQAN 722] J272N 
132 137273 Tank TIAN 171723 Palys 


in us from us us with us} as we 


‘Tn the same way by 
"+9, but always with a. 


*) In pause JR see §. 131. 
"*) In pause ‘a1 134. 497. 


THIRD PART. 


THE SYNTAX. 


FIRST SECTION. 


ON THE SIMPLE PROPOSITION. 


The simple proposition in ordinary diction is formed by 471 
the juxtaposition and mutual relation of subject and predi- 
cate as its two necessary members. These members, however, 
may be of the most various compass and of different kinds, 
so that we must first show in how various relations a word 
may stand in a simple proposition and what compass a mem- 
ber of the proposition may accordingly have. Moreover, the 
quality of the whole proposition may be negative, interroga- 
tive, or interjectional. Hence arise the following three 
divisions : 
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I. RELATIONS OF A WORD IN A PROPOSITION. 


472 There are only three relations in which a word can stand 
in a proposition: 1) in the relation of zmdependence in the 
proposition and of dependence as to the sense or of subor- 
dination, in other words, in the relation of the nominative 
and casus obliquus. 2) The casus obliquus may be distin- 
guished into two kinds: a word.may either be subordined by 
itself, freely, that is as the accusative, or in the relation of 
the closest and most immediate connexion, of two different 
ideas by means of mutual attraction and subordination, in 
which the first word attracts the second and the second 1s 
subordined to the first, which is also called status constr. 
§. 400 ff. the characteristic peculiarity of which subordination 
to the preceding attracting idea is, that it may express our 
genitive. And lastly 3) in the relation of zsolation and of 
apposition , according to which a word which might be pla- 
ced by itself, is further explained by one or more words 
loosely .added and externally subjected to it (in apposition to 
it), as W°N man, some one placed by itself, or, with appo- 
sition, wonm the man, 5173 UN great man; there is no in- 
ternal connexion whatever here, aud in this respect this is 
the contrary of 2). This third relation may also always take 
place in the two preceding ones. 


473 These three relations extend throughout all words in the proposition, 
but have mast influence on the noun, less on the verb and particle: the 
former, because it is too complete a member, the latter, because it is 
too insignificant a member in the proposition. 


As, on account of the want of cases, the relation of subordination 
and dependence can only be expressed by the mere order and position, 
and as these means are very limited, and are not in all instances suffici- 
ent, accordingly, the use of the prepositions must be very frequent and 
important in order to denote externally all relations which cannot be in- 
ternally (virtually) signified. 


474 I. Relation of zzdependence and dependence or subor- 
dination in the proposition, or of the nominative and 
casus obliquus. In an ordinary proposition, there are only 
two absolutely independent ideas, subject and predicate {. 471 ; 
these two are the chief parts, the two supporters, and are 
therefore to be conceived in the nominative. The subject in- 
deed must necessarily be in the nominative always, and so 
may the predicate if it is expressed by a common noun, as 
pr mi Jahve is just (for it is also possible for the predi- 
cate to be an adverb or word with a preposition §. 545); the 
verb contains subject and predicate in itself, as “ax he said. 
All other words besides the subject and predicate must be in 
the casus obliquus. | 
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Il. The casus obliguus admits a separation and distinction 475 


into two kinds: a word may be subordined by itself, freely, 
or it may be strictly subordined to a preceding word by 
_means of mutual attraction, when the first attracts the second 
and the second subjects itself to the first, which is a kind of 
composition. Free and strict subordination may be thus dis- 
tinguished, and they correspond generally to the accusative 
and genitive in our languages. Because these two relations 
are not diametrically opposed to one another, there are in- 
stances in which they border very closely on one another, and 
there is only a nice distinction between them, as we might 
either say pulcher faciei or faciem. 


A. Relation of the accusative or of loose, free subor- 
dination. It is the abrupt, unconnected expression of a re- 
lation merely existing in the mind, and conveys therefore 
the idea of motion in opposition to that of rest. ‘This ex- 
pression of relation and motion may either be interwoven in 
the middle of the proposition or may only express a mere 
abrupt, incomplete sentiment and impulse of the mind, as 
the infinitive 3) wazting ! i. e. let some one wait. In many 
instances indeed this corresponds to the uropean accusative ; 
but its compass is much wider !). It may occur in the noun 
or in the verb, in the middle of the proposition or in an ab- 
rupt proposition. With regard to the interjectional proposi- 
tion, however, see §. 582. — In the middle of the proposi- 
tion, and first'in the noun, are the following three kinds of 
free subordination to be distinguished : 

1) This may be most clearly seen in Arabic, because it distinguishes 
the nominative and accusative by different forms. The same diffe- 


rence exists fundamentally in Hebr. although the form is , not 
everywhere so distinct, 


! 


Every word, therefore, in the proposition, with the exception of 
those that are forcibly subordined i. e. in the genitive, ‘must he placed 
either in the nominative or accusative i, e. independently or relatively. 


476 


1. Where the verbal idea implies that the action affects 477 


a thing wummediately, the substantive of the ‘thing affected 
is freely subordined to the verb; this kind of accusative in 
the strongest and most significant, as the action does not mere- 
ly extend as far as the object, but also touches and defines 
it; and the closest ideal bond is contained in this connex- 
ion, because the action and the object are externally quite 
distinct. Whether a verb may show such a power on any 
occasion depends less on the mere verbal stem than on the 
direction of the idea of every single verb; for a verb of in- 
transitive and reflexive form can also, through such a 
direction, receive an immediate complement without preposi- 
tion §, 240-43-50. ‘The language often fluctuates between this 


200°! 
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shorter construction and the mediate one by a preposition, 
and the poets especially have much boldness and freedom here 
e.g. pw. to kiss, prop. to join, and hence first construed 
with 5 of the person 2 Sam. 15, 5, then with the accusative 


‘at once 1Sam.20, 41; 34» to arrange (battle), to encamp 


with 5» of the person, but in poetry with the accusative of 
the person at once: to besiege Iob 6, 14; >>: to be able, 
with the accus. of the person: to overpower, conquer Ps. 13, 
5. Jer.38, 5; "9a and 33H to dwell, poet. with the accu- 
sat. of the person for to possess some one as friend or 
neighbour Ps. 5, 5. 120, 5. Prov.8, 12; ‘Yrnap as latent 
te iz, 28, 3. A thing may also in many phrases be more easily 
subordined immediately than a person. — It is unnecessary 
to enumerate every verb of this kind; the following are 
some classes of them: 

1) The verbs of going thus take as their object the 
place which the motion directly affects and renders immedia- 
tely passive, as “a72ITMN Wom to go the desert i.e. to 
pass through it Dt. 1, 19. Iob 29, 3. Js. 57, 2, or where 
going, walking is metaphorically — to act 33, 15. Mich. 2, 
11. In the same way Nx: to go out, if it is directly = to 
leave, as exire urbem Gen. 44, 4 and “ay praeterire ali- 
quid 32, 33; also Nia to come = to reach, as destruction 
reaches him Ps. 35, 8. 


_ 2) The verbs’ of speaking do not only subordine to 
themselves the thing uttered (the words, the purport), to 
which belongs also oan pyt clamare = queri injustiam 
Hab. 1, 2, but also the object spoken of, even the person, 
although this last is very confined, as in the relative propo- 
sition 192N7 VW of which they say Gen. 22, 14, in the 
phrase tidwd i527 he speaks him for peace i.e. speaks 


-in such a manner of him that he wishes him well 37, 4, 


and poetically pray nae say of the just Js, 3, 10; espe- 
cially in 29 to inform some one, generally to answer, andin 
the same way 2°05 (with or without 27) to return = to reply. 
asoxgiveodae lob 33, 5. 32. mix to command, like jubere 
with the accusat, of the person, is prop. to appoint, dispose. 

- 3) The verbs of acting or treating do not only sub- 
ordine the act, but also the person affected, as 5723 which 
signifies reciprocal action, and =>w to recompense. In the 


' same way the verbs of giving, bestowing, by which also 


479 


the person can be immediately affected (donare aliquem); 
whence also niwy> Inn? L gave = permitted thee to do. 


A verb which thus subordines to itself on either side 
two perfectly different objects, each of which is equally near, 
can also connect both of them with itself in the same pro- 
position; this power and fredom become gradually rarer in 
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later languages. Thus from the classes mentioned in {. 478: 
ink mio mn what he answered him Mich. 6, 5; m2x Dt. 1, 
18; mein nda I requite thee the evil 1 Sam. 24, 18, 
maby and my to do Js. 42, 16; ina to give often, in which 
it is followed by yim to be gracious to = to give graciously 
Gen. 33, 5. ‘Ja to bless in the same sense Dt. 15, 14, 
i371) to precede = to grant before hand Ps, 21, 4, ta> to 
honour — to honour by gifts Js. 43, 23, 5729, 329, 
bad>, yu (Jer. 31, 3) = to prop, support = to bestow 
for support, on the contrary 32» to serve = fo give as 
service Ex. 10, 26; in the same way w:9 mulctare Dt. 22, 
19, dom to smite Ps. 141, 5. min to shoot Ps. 64, 8. 
Moreover, the following classes: the verbs of clothing, 
covering of every sort (cf. induo te vestem), as 43m and 
pin to gird Js. 22, 21, v3 to shoe, "ux and Hy to 
crown, wn to annoint, “o> to cover, poet. 2340 to 
surround = to clothe Ps. 32, 7. 10, 325 Ps. 109, 3, mex 
to overlay, to which the verbs of planting aud sowing 
agree, as the seed is like the clothing of the field, 93 
Js. 5, 2, gt 17, 10. 30, 23. — Moreover, the verbs of 
asking and teaching, as min tobacmny dew interroga 
sacerdotes legem, tpn tao snta> docui vos leges, 1d" 
castigare, S33" to show, instruct (the last sometimes with 
2 in @ matter); sometimes nevertheless with > of the per- 
son, as in later languages with the dative, Iob 21, 22. — 
Cf. something similar in §. 239. 

The case is somewhat different if a verb and a noun together are 
only equivalent to a perfectly simple idea, so that they take an object, as 
ai sins (all machen) to make an end of = to destroy, with an ac- 


v. Yr FT 
cusative Nah. 1, 8. 


Utterly different from this is a second object which, if aso 
it were not, together with the first, dependent,on a purely 
active verb, would be the predicate of the first; thus with a 
verb of making , destining, not only the object primarily 
affected but also the new destination itself is subordined to 
the verb, whereas later languages would express the latter 
by to, as. Thus a) with the verbs of making, jn, mrwv, 
nw, mMwY, as NA PMN? constitur te prophetam. Parti- 
cularly with the verbs of preparing, building are two con- 
structions to be accurately distinguished: «) if the material is 
first mentioned and is the nearest object, as M°2aNN—nN ms 
main he built the stones an altar i.e. for an altar 1 Kgs. 
18, 32; 8) if the work is the nearest object, and the mate- 
rial or execution 1s the second and is put without the article, 
as yy naa mx mivy he made the altar wood i. e. of wood, 
wooden Ex. 37,.25. Gen. 2, 7. 6, 14 (make the ark cells 
i. e. so as to contain compartments); ys mai st. cs. might 
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also be used here as av altar of wood. — b) With the verbs 
of naming, which is also a kind of defining, and, on the 
contrary, of altering the name, as 20% 2Kgs. 23, 34. — 
c) With many other verbal ideas for any kind of destining, 
making, as he erected the stone maxn a pillar = for a 
pillar; he smote the house ta.9709 to ruins Am. 6,11. An 
adjective can be subordined as second object in ‘the same 
way, a8 write ye this man 3 childless Jer. 22, 30. 
Gen. 33, 2. 


Hither also belong; he sees (hears, believes etc.) therm 
mis blind. 


481 According to the idea of motion which is contained 
in the accusative, the roots of 7ofzo/ subject the noun of 
the direction to themselves by simple subordination; but 
the accusative is not so strictly subordined here, because it 
does not denote the object actually affected. Thus he went “"373 


tu the city; the verbs which are at the same time active with two ob- 
jects, as lift up your hands wip to the. sanctuary Ps, 134, 2; the 


land “WS whither thou sentest op Num. 13, 27. Names of persons, 
however, do not so easily admit of being subordined in this way, and, 
where a verb of motion is not so near, only certain words of frequent 
use can support the idea of the direction, as fe called them + PPTWTT rues, 
to the field Gen. 31, 4. Else the mt of motion §. 420 is frequently 
used for clearness, as when the noun is “put before Ex. 1, 22, also in a 
temporal sense in the phrase yy73"737 t7727 from year to year. 


4g2. 2 An idea is described and explained merely as éo iés 
purport and nature by means of the free subordination of 
a noun, so that both are not related to each other as cause 
and effect, but as general and particular, This is a looser 
construction therefore, and later languages express many re- 
lations which belong here, more distinctly and strongly by 
prepositions or adverbs: in Hebr., however, there is still 
great ease and fredom here, and especially in “the poels. The 
verb, or the participle and adjective answering to it, may be 
80 described : 


1) by substantives which limit the purport of the verb 
more strictly to the particular part to which the whole at 
this time specially refers; as from intransitive verbs: ™>n 
woan-nmy he was diseased in his feet (cf. wodag wnve) 1 Kgs. 
15, 23, greater than thow x22_ as to the throne Gen. 
41, 40, Ex. 6, 3, poetically S47 423 they are mighty in 
strength Job 21, 7. T73 Tas to lose the way Ps. 2, 12; rom 
reflexive verbs: C728 Sanus (rarely EN 2 Sam. 24, 20) 
to bow the face, 735 0 let us see qne another (i. e. 
let us contend) in person — Bereenly 2 Kgs. 14, 8. 11; 
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hence also as second object with active verbs: WN" ‘JD. 
Ae will crush thee on the head Gen. 3, 15. Dt. 33, 11. 
Jer. 18, 17 cf. cov dé oxotog doo éxcluwe, wd» MDM he 
smites him as to his life = to death Dt. 22, 26. Also 
bolder in poetry: I call *» with my mouth i.e. loud, I 
yearn for thee "92 with my soul i. e. deeply, where the 
particular instrument only describes the nature of the action 
Ps. 3, 5.12, 3.17, 10. 13 f. 27, 7. 44, 3. 60, 7. 66, 17. 
109, 2. 138, 7. Js. 10, 30. 26, 9. — An adjective or in- 
trans. and pass. participle may indeed be construed in the 
same way Js. 40, 20, and must be so if a word comes be- 
tween Job 15, 10; but in all cases in which the stat. cons. 
is possible , it is much nearer to use it, acc. to §. 503. Such 
a substantive is sometimes subordined by a preposition, in 
which case it at the same time does not usually continue in- 
definite Dt. 28, 35. 


The verbs of the idea full especially belong here, by 
way of more definitely denoting the contents of the fullness: 
nbn Ex. 15, 9. yaw (to be full of bread, of good etc.), 
the contrary Son, San fo want, 55 to be childless. The 
verb can also denote a more definite kind of abundance by 
to rain, to swarm, to swell, to shoot up, as pw and 
p27 tocrawl Gen.1, 21. 9, 2; the hills abn m2 0h pow with 
milk Joel4, 18; the eye 12 S455 runs down with water 
Lam. 1, 16; the ground 779 by rises up (by an optical 
delusion) wzth thorns, which always become higher Js. 5, 6. 
34, 13. Prov. 24, 31. These verbs when they become active, 
take a nearer object, as Dan poursmnsy anda they fill the 
earth with cruelty, from nbn or Xba fo fill; in the same 
way yaw to satiate, 15 to satisfy with drink Js. 16, 6. 
miy to refresh 50, 4, “on to deprive 3). 

1) Hence the possibility of the verbs of giving subordining two ob- 
jects §. 478. 


2) The freely subordined substantive describes, even with 484 


verbs which are not active, the ultimate effect of the action, or 
that which proceeds from the action as its consequence, as 
the mount of olives is cleft 3553 x°, becoming a, or into 
a great valley Zach. 14,4, Zion is ploughed =3 as a 
Jield, becoming a field Mich. 3, 12; 1¢ corrupted t=>yb4n to 
worms Ex. 16, 20, mar yw to sleep death, so that the 
sleep is death Ps. 13, 4; also in the same way, the hand of 
God came over the city 354 T7217) as a great terror, 80 
that great alarm was occasioned 1Sam. 5, 9. cf. v. 41. 

This comes to the same thing, in fact, as the second object of the 
verbs of making, destining §. 480. For this rule especially obtains: if 
the active verbs which subordine two objects, acc, to §. 478. 483, be- 
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come passive or reflexive, the first object indeed ceases then, but the 
second, remoter one remains (as with Hof. §. 258), as the object of the 
part §. 482: Ind ay Sipatne $95 circumcisus est prueputium suum 
Gen. 17, 11. 14, 24. 25; Ex. 1, 73 as the object of the thing of the two 
perfectly different objects §. 479: maaan rsayjins induti vestes 1 Kgs. 
22,10. Hab. 2, 19. 2Sam. 6, 14. 4nim> yap LXX Jdiagiayws 
oroy yitmva 15, 32; acc. to §. 480, 2Sam. 6, 2. 1 Kgs. 6, 7; more- 
over WP miowi sent with hard tidings, prop. missus ad dura 1 Kgs. 
14, 6 acc. to §. 481. 


3) A verbal idea is immediately completed by the 
statement of the manner how, so that here too there must 
be an internal connexion of sense between both, as the de- 
scription affects the intrinsic nature. The noun is always zn— 
definite, as describing the mere manner, like an adverb. 
There are two chief kinds of this: | 


a) The verb may be thus explained by a substantive, 
for which later languages use adverbs, as 52" fo go may be 
combined with 747 (altitudinem) i. e. proudly Mich, 2, 3, 
with minw bowed down Js. 60, 14, with miziy2 cheerfully 
1 Sam. 15, 32, with "2 captive (also with "3Wa into cap- 
tivity), and with “4p contrary to (also “\pa occursw); in 
the same way 35) mans I love them with freewill = rea- 
dily Hos. 14, 5; 12, 15. Jer. 31, 7. Mich. 7, 2. Mal. 3, 24; 
by the instrument, merely to define the manner Jos. 7, 25, 
also in passive construction 19m 152an ye shall be devoured 
by the sword Js. 1, 20, as one could very well say S28 
an sworddevoured in stat. cs. §.503 1). A smaller circle 
of words (i. e. some words united by apposition or by the 
stat. cs.) may also be subordined in this way, as to speak, 
to cry, to weep S153 >ip a@ great voice = loud 1 Kgs. 8, 
55. Dt. 5, 19, they assembled “nx mp one mouth = with 
one accord Jos. 9, 2. Zef.3, 9; he who worketh m4 > - 
with a lazy hand = lazily Prov. 10; 4.6, 12; nay even 
an entire short nominal proposition, as J have seen God 
72p7>x t"39 face to face i.e. evidently Gen. 32, 31. Ex. 


33, 41. 


486 


1) The usage of the language is, however, to be minutely observed 
here at the same time, as this freedom is by no means so gene- 
ral in Hebr. as in Arabic. 

There is not much difference when the complement re- 
fers back rather to the subject, as ye are left spd °nn 
(as) few people Dt. 4, 27. Gen. 15, 16. Jer. 31, 8; Jeru- 
salem shall be inhabited nit12 (as) villages = villagewise 
“Zach, 2, 8. ‘ 


The nearest and simplest, and also still very prevalent, 
method here is, ‘for the verbal idea to limit and explain it- 
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self by itself i.e. by. means of its abstract, as nodestov 
wtokeweiv. ‘The verbal idea, returning on itself, can thereby 
become altogether contained and complete in itself, so that 
we might express it in our languages by altogether, as 
n>ann bam vanitatem vani estis = ye are altogether van- 
tty lob. 27, 12; the infin. abs. §.540 is more frequently and 
appropriately used for this purpose, cf. Ewauv’s Gram. Arab. 
Il. p.37f. But by the subordination of a substantive of a 
more definite signification or limitation, the general notion is 
thus referred to the particular, and the substantive may 
either stand alone, as ibn ta>n fo dream a dream = 
Once, ni>n t=bn éo dream dreams (many), or with the 
addition of an adjective or pronoun, as 5473 253 ‘133 fo 
weep a great weeping — bitterly, or of a stat. coms. as 
am m257 102 they fled the flight of the sword = as one 
flies from the sword Lev. 26, 36; also attaching itself backwards, 
in a relative proposition, to the preceding substantive: ps “WN PAXAM 


the straight which (= wherewith) he will straighten, or cause Dt. 28, 
53. Ps. 89, 51 f. Later languages lose this simplicity of antique diction. 
— As the pure verbal idea is only farther developed by this, it is a 
matter of perfect indifference whether the verb is active, intransitive, or 
passive (as Js. 14, 2 Zach. 13, 6) and whether it already has one or two 
other objects Jer. 30. 14. Jdgs. 15, 8; a substantive of similar sense can 
also be so construed Zach. 8, 2. Jer. 14, 173; 23, 6. Js. 37, 6. 


b) The verb is explained by an adjective, as 0329 DAY 
he fltes naked Am. 2, 16. Ps. 15, 2; also in a subordine 
predicate-member, as he sees the moon coursing “p2 
bright lob 31, 26. 


For the manner in which a substantive is freely sub- 487 
ordined to another with abrogation. of the stat. cs. see 
§.499. 514 f.; a small word can then easily come between, 
as spo mwa wa flesh of what — in the field — is 
torn Ex. 22, 30, pva min binant the flood-was-of waters 
Gen. 7, 6, cf. 6,17. 41, 29. The free subordination takes place, 
especially easily after a statement of measure, order and 
weight, by the name of the material being added quite loose- 
ly as a mere specification of the contents of the measure and 
therefore in the sg, and not requiring the article; as W>w 
nap oxo three measures meal Gen. 18, 6, four ox 470 
jax rows stone Ex. 28, 17. 2 Kgs. 4, 2; Dvn Dongy two 
years in days (time) n° p12 @ week in days i.e. about 
as long; this usage is transferred to other words 2 Sam. 24, 
13. In certain common phrases, even the name of the mea- 
sure which is easily understood from the material spoken of, 
is omitted, as >pw shekel, mo°~ ephah, “32> talent Zach. 
11, 12. Ru. 3, 15. t Sam. 17, 17. 
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The numerals for the tens §. 436 as words incapable of formation, 
always subordine the noun to themselves in this free manner. And indeed 
the sg. of the object suffices with these and with all numerals above 
ten, as the idea of multitude is already contained in the numeral and it 
is enough merely to add the object as such, as yg Dw fen man 


cf. 1 Kgs. 20, 163 also FON mp Ez. 45, 1; Adjectives, however, may 


remain in the pl. Gen. 18, 24. 28. The article, as in §. 504, does not 
belong to the number, but to the object Zach. 11, 12. 15. Jdgs. 18, 17%. 
Dt. 9, 25. 1 Chro. 27, 153; yet cf. Jos. 4, 4. The adjective either strictly 
follows the sg. of this construction 1 Sam. 22, 18. Jdgs. 18, 17, or re- 
turns more loosely to the pl. v.16. This sg. is also put so loosely and 
inflexibly , that it even ceases to connect itself in stat. cs. with a follow- 
ing noun Est. 9, 80. 


As acc. to §. 439 there exist no adjectives for the numerals above 
ten, accordingly, the numeral which is expressed in the common way with 
the “object ; is subjected to the stat. cs. of the object, as pow nw 
PL) the year of the fifty year i. e. which can only be produced by 
fitty , therefore the fiftieth year Lev. 25,10f. This st. cs. however 
is often either more briefly omitted , so that the context alone determines 
the point, as E945 sw» mw ow on the thirteenth day, cf. Gen. 14, 4; 


or the last substantive is wanting, although the gender of the numeral — 


remains the same, which method prevails more and jmore in the later 


period and is applied to all numbers, as yjd5uj miva in the third year. 


3. The noun is freely subordined to the whole proposi- 
tion as word of relation, as every general relation of mea- 
sure, space, kind, and mode has a complete sense only wlien 
in reference to a thought and only refers to that. The histor- 
ical progress of the language, however, must be attentively 
observed here in particulars. Thus 1) in statements of smea- 
sure, if measure or degree in general is spoken of in the 
proposition, as the water. rose 15 cubits Gen. 7, 20. 31, 
23. 2Sam. 14, 26, which is also like the case in (¢. 485 ; then 
in general estimates of space and time, as awawn the heaven 
—= above 1Kgs. 8. 32 ff., tarban udu three times, — ba} 
§. 5335 he journeyed tran thn many days, the whole 
period "mentioned , or thus, this year thou diest Jer. 28, 16. 
Jdgs. 7, 19; this might be more definitely expressed by 
prepositions. Pa. 122, 4. 127, 2. | 


2) Many have thus become adverbs, partly constantly, 
partly being still more fully construed with prepositions, as 
“Ra in the morning, nx or shorter nz for ever, D4" 
nis day by day, 3°29 round about; i8 very, tarde well 
Gen. 43, 27. cf. 29, 63 naa for security = securely, 2070 
steadily Ex. 17, 12. Dxbs wonderfully Lam. 1, 9; some ad- 
jectives of measure and kind, as 3% or ns} much Ps, 123, 
3. 4, Sp swiftly, 7a or fem. 179 bitterly” with pxt fo cry 5 
cf, piher adverbs {. 457, 2. Later writers extend “much of 
this to a greater degree, as 3835 32x fo very much 2Chro. 


\ 
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16, 14. Every adverbial addition is in free construction wiih 
the verb, and may also be put before it with emphasis; but 
the adverb must always follow the simple adjective in appo- 
sition, as 389 5a WD avery great city. 


3) In the stat. constr. “so number = in number — 
(as “5025 is also possible) lob 1, 5. Ex. 16,16. Jer. 2, 28. 
Some relations of space in the séat. cg, as mnp door for out 
of doors at —, mz (or more complete m132) house = in 
the house, the same as the Lat. apud, hence also tano-m23 
hy itself, for at Bethlehem 2Sam. 2, 32; moreover ni53a772, 
"8 coram, and similar words above {. 338 n¢.; lastly, all 
prepositions belong here, cf. §. 507 and further §. 518 ff. 


Although there is generally no external characteristic of 492 
a word freely subordined, nevertheless Heb. has a particle 
i» denote it externally. This preposition of the accusative 
is my (min §. 468) properly a reflexive pronoun self, ipse 
(cF §. 242 nt. and the Syriac ods se ipsum) and hence ser- 


ving as a reference, to carry the relation of that which is 
freely subordined backwards to the chief word; its use is, 
however, confined within the following limits (cf. Ewaip’s 
Gram. Arab.\l. p. 175 ff.): 


1) m& is only necessary with the personal pronouns, in 
case they cannot be used in the suffix form §. 300 ff.; for 
the idea of independence and dependence has been so entirely 
separated in these pronouns in the form, that they must ne- 
cessarily be used as suffixes where the idea requires depen-— 
dence; and when external difficulties oppose the attachment 
of the suffix to the verb itself, this m& must then support 
it. Thus @) if the emphasis renders it necessary to place 
the accusative before the verb, or even quite alone by itself, | 
as “nan ‘nk thee I had slain Num. 22, 33. Jer. 7, 19; — 
b) if a verb has two objects, and both are personal pro- 
nouns, the second must stand by itself then, as the verb 
can only support ove suffix, as in& “aN he let me see 
him; in the same way with the infinitive, in’ tan 45 77 their 
seeing him = when they saw him. — c) Moreoyer, with 
the zzfinitive in many cases, as with the inf. abs. because 
it is too inflexible acc. to §. 355, 1 Sam. 2, 28, with the inf. 
constr, because a noun intrinscially nearer is put before, 
§.554, as ink spme wat thy brother’s seeking him i. e. 
that thy brother seeks him Dt. 22, 8, or for the purpose of 
marking a suffix as the accusative Gen. 4, 15 (ace. tof. 555). 
This placing ofthe pronoun by itself, however, also becomes 
more and more frequent without urgent necessity. 
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2) ms is indeed not uncommon before substantives, 
especially if they are placed before; its use is nevertheless 
still very fluctuating and confined, namely, only before definite 
nouns §.535, and even then more before words of persons than of things, 
because such words, as having more force and independence, are on that 
account easily more ’strongly and clearly subordined, as we saw VIRI-nMN 
the land, they annointed SIITNN David §. 534 they brought PANTNN 
his father , "7278 whom? Js. 6, 8 (but not with 173 what), 5 ITM 
this man, NWNTNN whom or that which Gen. 9, 24s oR arals the 
weary Js, 50, 4 ‘(because the article is not necessary in poetry), bo-me 
the whole, mis dd-mx all fowls (ace. to §.505. 512) Gen. 1, 21. 29. 
30. 8, 21.9, 3. Dt.2, 34 (3, 6.) Jdgs. 7, 8. 2Sam.6, 1; with nu- 
merals 1 Sam. 9, 3. 2Sam. 15, 16 acc. to §. 516; also when the sg. 
is used for the whole species, as ws man Ex, 21, 28. Lev. 20, 14. 


2 Sam. 4, 11; or with the participle in the signification of he who Ez. 2, 2. 
Thus my alone clearly shows when a word without the article has never- 


theless a more definite signification. Moreover, rather more with the 


-Mearer complements than with the remoter (Gen. 17. 11. 14. 25, cf. v. 24), 


495. 


and not at all with adverbs or adverbial expressions; rarely too with state- 
ments of time Ex. 13, 7. Dt. 9, 25, and with the statement of going 
toward a place Jdgs. 19, 16. Finally, all this only applies more imme- 
diately to ordinary Prose: Poets use this particle still more sparingly. 
This particle, however, can never denote the nominative; yet it is. 

often only the general sense of the sentence which produces the are 
tive, as the active construction intrudes on all occasions as the nearest, 

wn nN qn detur (== dandum est, let some one give) terram Numa: 
2, 5. Gen. 17, 5 acc. to §. 572; AATINTNS PMA yt x let not be 
evil in thy eyes i, e. do not look with displeasure on this matter 2Sam. 
11, 25. 1Sam. 20, 13; Jos. 22, 17. For greater irregularities in the later 
language , see 2 Kgs. 18, 30. Dan. 9, 13. Neh. 9, 19. 34. 


The prepositions also belong here, inasmuch they are all in the ac- 
cusative themselves ,.as may be easily seen in Arabic; but it will be bet- 
ter to treat of them afterwards where we speak of the genitive, the case 
they govern. 


B. Relation of the genitive or of strict subordination. 
‘Uhis is a kind of composition, and where the two ideas are 
most discordant and most violently resist one another because 


‘the one contains no part of the other, as king -Egypt, fear - 


I, there must the combination be strictest and firmest, there 
must the first word try to retain the second forcibly in de- 
pendence -on itself, as Kgypts-king, my fears on the other 
hand, where the two ideas are not so discordant, where the 
first already contains something of the second, diene is this 
close construction nearer to free subordination , as we not 
only say pulcher facet, but pulcher faciem, This mode of 
composilion is more strongly expressed in the Indo-Germanic 
languages by the subordined word being placed first, as 
modvotevnc: but, in Semitic, the words remain in their na- 
tural order, in which the defining word is put last. But the 
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defined (the first) and the defining word §. 400 are placed in 
such a mutual connexion here, that the first is not pronoun- 
ced as independent, by itself, but as seeking ils end and aim 
in the following word, and; a& ihe second is attracted by the 
first and is subjected to it, they both conjointly form a higher 
whole. Thus the two substantives wisdom - Solomon, king- 
land combine in a higher idea the wisdom of Solomon, the 
king of the land yn 3272. The only limits to this rela- 
tion are, that the first member must contain the idea of a 
noun i. e. of a word which is not complete in itself (as the 
verb is); the second member is, as to the idea, always im- 
mediately subordined to a nqun, and answers to our genitive 
tor the most -part, but has no further limitation. The defining 
member, however (if it is a noun) may be itself defined by 
an immediately following defining word, and two, or even 
more, nouns may thus follow in the sé.cs., as 223 57378 
“awe qo the fruit of the greatness of the heart of the king 
of Assyria i.e. of his pride Js. 10,12. The great frequency 
of this relation, however, is partly to be explained from the 
compressed conciseness of the ancient language , and partly, 
from the want of more definite and current adjective formation. 
1) The Indo-Germanic languages use nominal composition for the 
most cases, which is of a similarly extensive signification and 
equally depends on an ideal combination, only that they place the 


defining noun first; for which reason the compass of this relation 
does not remain altogether as free as it does in Hebr. 


1. Compass of the stat. constr. — The easiest method 496 
of understanding thé different kinds of this infinitely manifold — 
construction, is by considering what ideas are capable of 
entering into such a combination itself. There are, how- 
ever, three: 


1) two nouns perfectly unequal to each other in sense, 
but equal in power and independence, enter thus into a com- 
bination together which is the more close the more their 
ideas repel each other; see {.495. Both must be substantives 
therefore, either from-their nature or in consequence of their 
power and position at the time. — If the first substantive 
denotes action or passion, it may then be referred to the 
second either in such a sense, that the action must be con- 
ceived as proceeding from the second (genitivus subjectz) or 
that the second is affected by the action (genitivus objecéz); 
. the context will always easily determine the particular sense 
of every passage, later languages, however, generally express 
the latter use more clearly by propositions, e. g. Ina my 
fear, which I feel, or fear of me, which others feel, 73% 
thy remembrance, which thou hast, or the remembrance 
of thee, ms-y on the cruelty of your hands, but dN 

* 
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wa> the cruelty of Libanon which it suffered Hab. 2, 17, 
banw nmynw the report about Saul 28am. 4, 4, 1m dar 
lamentation for the only (son) Am. 8, 10. "273 my way, 
but pos 717 the way to the tree Gen. 3, 24. — 


Proper names are too complete and perfect in themselves, and there- 
fore too unpliant and immoveable to eater easily into such a combination. 
Nevertheless, some examples of it are found, chiefly on account of the 
very frequent use of the’ language: nigay sin Jahve of hosts, which 
is sometimes more completely and easily expressed by ‘y “TON Ss 
Jahve, the God of hosts ; often in the names of towns, as [>"nwWdp ma 


Gath of the Philistines = the Philistian Gath (as in Lat. Ascalon Ju- 

daeae), although the looser construction is also not rare here, Am. 6, 2. 

Dt. 23, 5. 1Sam. 17, 123; 5yy 75x pinay Damascus (the city) of Eliezer 
CS ED 

Gen. 15, 2. 


2) the two nouns are not each perfectly different as to 
sense and equally independent, but the jirsé remains the 
more important and independent, and the second is less closely 
attached, so that it may even stand more freely 1. e. may be 
subordined in the accusative merely. This takes places if the 
one describes a property, or essence, and object of the other, 
so that the first, the one described, predominates and remains 
more independent, while the second is less closely construed, 
and the whole construction, as will be plainly shown in 
many traces below, remains looser and may be easily dis- 
solved. The first member now may be either a substanlive 
or an adjective, in either case, however, it must be capable 
of limitation, not a proper name, for instance, as that at. 
the utmost can only be further described by apposition. 


_ @) a substantive is thus described by another in such a 
manner that the last only expresses the quality of the first, 


and is therefore in itself placed without the article (cf. {. 511), 


a mode of construction which becomes more frequent in pro- 
portion as adjectives are either -yet wanting or are not usual, 
as Som “ay hero of might = mighty hero Jdgs. 11, 1, 
r737772 WN man of strifes i. e. a quarrelsome man; there 
are no adjectives as yet derived from many names for exter- 
nal objects, as szlver, gold, hence they are used in the 
stat. cs. yx TIN ark of wood = wooden, >> *7>¥ idols 
of silver; or the adjectives denote persons acting, and are 
not used for things, as pyyx just, wip holy, hence 37 
PI¥ sacrificia juris — Justa, Wip ya vestés sanctitatis 
— sacrae. , 


This want of the frequent use of adjectives is also the 
cause thal abstracts or neuter substantives are often construed 
with general names of persons or names which denote the 
possessor, the origin, the derivation: @) often with wn man: 


f 


ed 
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8h WR vir Sormae = formosus 4 Sam. 16, 18, whos 
mqa73 vir verborum = facundus Ex. 4, 10; b) often 
with >92 lord, possessor: t2°937 bya having words 
(cause of ‘complaint) Ex. 24, 14; ninon bya having dreams, 
a dreamer Gen. 37, 19; — c) ‘with 12 son, to denote deri- 
vation or relation: ban "95 frlit roboris = robusti Dt. 3, 18, 
mio 72 @ son of beating, belonging to beating, worthy of 
stripes Dt. 25, 2, 1Sam. 20, 31; Pstoa 72 son of night, 

ssprung up in ‘the night and dependent on it Jon. 4, 10. 

Poets go still farther in such constructions Js. 5, 1. 


According to this, it is not surprising then that many substantives 499 
whose idea only denotes measure, number, or time, and which therefore 
are most easily subordined loosely after the manner of adjectives, gra- 
dually separate themselves as second member from the close construction, 
give up the stat. cs. and are subordined freely (in the accusative, ad- 
verbially) as “p07 "WIN men of number i. e. easy to be counted, few, 
and even spon D7 a few days Num. 9, 20; the ancient ben on 
and the later’ O97 pw :a few men; 3 .9n ndiy offering of ‘conti- 
nuance = continual offering , and fm 54y ‘Nam. | 28, 3. 6. 


If the principle of this combination were streteched to a 500 
wider use, it would be possible to connect by the stat. cs. 
not only a substantive, but any word and any proposition 
which might be added for the description of the first sub- 
stantive +). Hebr. however, rather leaves these additions and 
complements looser, without close connection by the stat. 
constr. Nevertheless, there are some incipient attempts of 
that more extended use, and chiefly in the bold diction of 
poetry: 1) adverbial additions are sometimes closely connected, 
as [2m t23 and isn 3 zznocent blood, pin ya YON 
Gods — from afar = strange Gods Jer. 23, 23; snd2 nD 
0 blow -without ceasing i. e. incessant Js. 14, 6. The 
adjective, on the other hand, is more loose and easily in- 
telligible in itself; when placed after, however, a8 a neuter, 
it has another sense, as um y™ wine of the good absolute- 
ly, of the best wine Cant:7, 10. Js. 22, 24. Prov. 6, 24. — 
2) Before an entire relative proposition, as 3 swET-d> oI IN 
the nobles — in whom all my delight is = = the nobles 
dearest to me Ps. 16, 3. — 3) Still more with the z of the 
stat. constr. 4. 406-408. 


1) As in Persian by %3l.2}, and compositions in Sanscrit, German 
etc. Grofskdnig , Mahdrdg’ d etc. 
If the adjective, instead of being placed afterwards with- 501 
out power, as is usual {. 537, is rather placed in the siat. 
cs. before the substantive as an independent neuter acc. to 
§. 496, the idea of the property (of the adjective) is thereby 
rendered very significantly prominent as the strongest, or 
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most important for the time being, as m> pray the power 
of strength (co ueateoov tig ioyvoc) = the very great 
strength Js. 40, 26; Ps. 46, 5. 68, 14, Fano 29 the abun- 
dace of thy goodness = thy abundant goodness Ps.145, 7; 
yet this is rare and only poetical, cf. Ewatn’s Gram. Arab. 
Il, p. 18.156. A substantive otherwise serving for description, 
may be rendered prominent in the same way. 


It also produces great emphasis if the individual is pro- 
minently distinguished by the stat. cs. from the whole im- 
mediately following, which may take place partly by combin- 
ation of- the same substantive, as wip wip the holy of 
holies i. e. what is most holy, b-729 323 slave of slaves, 
lowest slave Gen. 9, 25. Hos. 10, 153; partly by the adject- 
ive of a peculiar kind being expressly rendered more promi- 
nent by its place before the following plural or collective, 
as J72a Jop the little one (least) of his sons 2Chro. 21, 17; 
corm capt the eldest of the people Mich., 7, 4. Gen. 24, 2; 
p13 9°y5 wicked (worst) of nations Ez. 7, 24. 1 Sam.9, 21. 
17, 40. Tob 41, 22; also withthe adjective used as a neuter, as 
nis pop the ravenous (most ravenous) of beasts Js. 35, 9. 
In the same way: DSN Np a wild ass of a mani.e. a 
very wild man Gen. 16, 12. lob 11, 12. Prov. 15, 20, cf. 
nara -sinha (man-lion) in Sanscrit, ' 


Such constructions are for this reason especially important and ne- 
cessary, because the language, having no form for the elative or super- 
lative ‘of adjectives, is obliged to have recourse to circumlocutions of 
various kinds as they happen to be suitable. Besides the circumlocutions 
above mentioned, another substantive of a suitable idea may be put before 
in the stat, cs. as pwr aan the choice of thy vallies i. e. thy 
best vallies, or the whole may be more loosely combined by 2 in, 
among, ‘with the adjective, as pyywisa sqp7 the beautiful among wo- 
men = the most beautiful woman Cant. 1, 5. Am.2, 16. Jdgs. 6, 15. 
lf the whole is already mentioned or is easily understood, it is sufficient 
to render the adjective prominent by the article in the general ideas of 
good, great, near, as Isai had eight sons, and David was Upr 
the little one, where it is clear from the comparison and the connexion 
of the sense that the least is meant (or, if the comparison can only 
be between two, the lesser) 1Sam. 17, 12-14. 9, 21. Gen.1, 16. 19, 38. 
29, 16. Joel 4, 5. Dt. 21, 3. Where the whole, however, is not at all men- 
tioned, but a high degree absolutely is to be expressed, for instance, in 
the proposition, the question is very hard: then this idea (unless it is 
contained in a verbal or adjective formation) can only be expressed by 
adding 4{79 very, or by repetition of the same word or an accumulation 


of similar ones, 


6) Every participle or adjective may be limited hy a follow- 
ing substantive, if its verb, or the verbal idea which it re- 
presents, is only of such a kind as to admit an immediate 
complement or the reference of the universal to the particu- 
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lar. Therefore, whenever the verb subordines an accusative 
to itself freely from any cause acc. to §. 477, then is the 
closer subordination by the stat. cons. always the nearest 
here; for the séfat. cs, is the same thing in the noun which 
the accusative is with the verb. Only that there is greater 
freedom and boldness in the subordination by the stat. 
constr. than in the more external construction with the 
accusative. But as the first member is merely described 
by something particular, and consequently remains the 
most important one, and as the substantive is also often 
quite separated in the accusative, accordingly, this com- 
bination also is looser and weaker as to the idea. Thus 
1) from active verbs: Mt>x "Ak amantes det, 29 WN 
eye — enlightening , ‘j279v ~52& who eat thy table i. e. 
thy bread 1Kgs. 2, 7; “vv -xs who come to the gate, 
sy WWM egredientes, or egressi, urbem, dinw I> going 
down to Orcus, 373 "1 who turn aside to deceit Ps. 
40, 5, as these verbs of motion are construed immediate- 
ly with the accusative §. 477-481; bolder combinations 
are “py Yomt dust -creeping (serpents) 24p, 0220 lying in 
the grave Ps. 88, 6. — 2) From passive verbs, in various 
ways: pw an sackcloth - clad, m27 21% broken to pieces 
Dt. 23, 2, in which the substantive would be the second ac- 
cusative in the verbal construction {. 484; MWY 335) woman- 
born because this is equivalent to whom a woman has borne, 
in which the second member is therefore more closely con- 
nected and could not be easily separated in the accusative ; 
in the same way >y¥z nbya lord-ruled i. e. married, “930 
mossy idol-allied, srw7p those invited by her Prov. 9, 18; 
lastly, even 719 Nw) he who is of forgiven sin i. e. whose 
sin is forgiven Js, 33, 24. Ps. 32,1, tarsaa 7p those of 
torn clothes (or with torn cl.) 2Sam. 13, 31, because the 
participle in itself expresses the idea he who (is of); even in 
cases in which its substance, i.e. its verb, does not imme- 
diately affect that person, but belongs to the idea of the 
following substantive 1), — 3) Simple words of property or 
condition, adjectives or participles, as MD >33 moAvoderye , 
niban xin who is of awful deeds Ex. 15, 11 322 57 
soft -hearted, ionpv Nay impure of lips, prop. who (is) 
of impure lips; moreover Many n24n lovesick , sarvgn 7370 
averse to war Mich. 2, 8; UN HINW frre-burned , 39n 129N 
sword —pierced, svandn ‘iy batile-arrayed, Na% *%12N 
service - equipped, Nat "NS" going out to service (i. e. 
forced to serve in war) 1Chro. 7, 11, and many similar in- 
stances. ‘This construction occurs before a long description Dt. 3, 5, 
and even before a small explanatory proposition 47>79 xd) now 
- not - with - wine - drunken Js, 51, 21, exactly as the Sanscrit apd- 
namatt dae 
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1) Cf. Ewatp’s Gramm. Arab. VI. p. 242 ff. and similar Sanserit 
compositions. 


504 3) The first member may represent the relations of the 
secoud to space, number, existence, nature etc. In that casc, 
the first is therefore a word of purely ideal signification, for 
the most part externally weak and not independent in itself, 
like a particle, whereas the second is externally the firmer 
and more important. Under this rule are included 


_ @) the simple and numerals from 2 to 10, mx and F>x, 
which are properly to be considered .as substantives i in st. cs. 
hence too with suffixes, as 12°20 we two, ow they two, 
pnw>w they three, but then also separated and standing 
alone without close subordination, see farther (. 436. Among 
the numerals from 3 to 10 which express the feminine, 9Wn 
and ¥2 are only placed in staf, cs. before another closely 
connected numeral, wm only before a definite substantive 
Lx. 26, 3.9, wow also before ‘an indefinite one Gen. 18, 6. — 
In the same way mu duplum in stat. cs, Dt. 15, 18, or 
by itself as adverb duzplo Ex. 16, 22. 


505 ° >> prop. totum, universitas, is always used in stat. 
cs. only, for our all and whole, cf. farther §. 512; this word, 
as answering to the idea of an adjective, is indeed someti- 
mes placed after also (in apposition) but, in that case, the 
substantive already placed before it must be repeated after it 
in its suffix, because 55 always remains a substantive, as 
m>D Denive all Israel. t is only rarely that 55 is used by itself 


for “the perfectly’ indefinite every thing, or all, every Gen. 8, |2t. 
9, 3. 16, 12. Jer. 44, 12; then by degrees also $5r; with the article 


for all that, all they Ps. 49, 18. Dan, 11, 2; cf. Ewap’s Gram. Arab. 
Il. p. 11. 343. 


506 b) The negative rs §. 448, as FDI PR no Joseph 
772 78 ungiven, and 33 or °n>2 §.459 which also form 
negations of simple adjectives, a mw wba exactly like an 
Indo-Germanic unannointed, 2 Sam. 1, 21. The opposite 
of these negations is w §, 550. 


Substantives also which are still used on other occasions 
in a more primitive, freer signification, may serve for such an 
ideal usage. Thus especially wp? sow/ = internal, indepen- 
dent life = self, to express self » ipse, in cases in which 
pronouns alone would not be sufficiently clear, although it is 
chiefly used of animate objects only, or those that resemble 
them Js. 46, 2, and especially with the suffixes to express 
the reflexive, as wp) my soul = I myself, own they 
themselves; U%» bone = body, is rather used for’ inanimate 
ubjects in the same sense, a8 pyawi psy heaven itself Ex. 
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24, 10; when followed by Nimm acc. to §. 446 it refers to 
what precedes, and signifies the very same Gen. 7, 13. 

c) Moreover, all prepositions belong to the same class properly, 
as they express certain relations and reterences of the following noun 
quite as ideally, however various in other respects the origin of the se- 
veral prepositions may be as to their roots. 

Substantives also which only define the space, time, kind 
or manner Of the following action in a general way, may in 
the same manner be placed in séat. cs. before a whole pro- 
position, as 7" 427 tina on the day — God spoke i. e. on 
which day — when Ex. 6, 28. 1 Sam. 25, 15; swe 4297 >» 
anap &> by reason — that they did not come to meet you 
== because Dt. 23, 5, cf. below on the relative proposition. 

Still farther than all these cases, which amount essentially to subor- 
dination, extends the mode of combination by means of coordination, by 
which two ideas, in themselves equal, are united to form a single higher 
one, as is very common in Sanscrit cf. §. 13. This is, however, hardly 
found even in an imperfect rudiment in Hebr.; yet my 5} mon wisdom 
and knowledge Js.33,6 belongs here, and another example 35, 23 more- 
over certain numerals §. 438. But not cases like MAP Wi the river 
Euphrates , Den PrN terra Aegypti, Wwe na daughter » i. @. poe- 
tical title of honour for city, Zion, (this can only be expressed by appo- 
sition in our languages, daughter Zion, but the Heb. could say river 


of kuphrates) Sw 720 paw the tribe Manasseh; for, in these in- 


stances, a more general term is actually described by a more particular 
one, although it is true on the other hand, that apposition can very well 
take place here, as far as the idea is concerned, and that it often does 
take place (e. g. yun Num. 34, 2. nas Lam. 2, 12) and those shorter 


constructions are chiefly found in certain common expressions only. 

2. Consequences of the stat. constr. Since the stat. 
cs. only consists in the power of the closest mutual con- 
struction, in such a manner that the first member attracts the 
second, accordingly, 

1) no adjective nor pronoun nor other word can in- 
trude between the defined and the defining noun; for any 
word thus intruding would amount to a substantive defining 
the stat, constr. and would thus confound the sense. Every 
apposition of the stat. cs. by means of an adjective or pro- 
noun ?) §, 532 must therefore be placed at the end after the 
defining substantive, and where two connected substantives 
do not differ in gender and number, then the general sense of 
‘passage can alone show to which of them the apposition is to 
be referred, as S54: 3>an~ya might either be the son of 
the great king, or the great son of the king. The sy 
of motion §. 420 may however be attached to the stat. cs. 
as it does not constitute an apposition, Gen. 24, 67. Ex. 10, 
19. — Qnly after 55 §. 505 can a little word be interposed, 
because it begins to be treated more as a particle, 25am. 1, 
9. Iob 27, 3. Hos. 14, 3. 
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1) If a substantive stands in apposition, the stat, cs. is sometimes 
continued 2Kgs. 10, 6. Jdgs, 19, 22. Js. 23, 12. Gen. 14, 10; 
such instances are rare on the whole. Here also belongs 4773 


one Js. 36, 9, which’ generally separates itself more from the ad- 
jectives (2Kgs. 12, 10). 


The interposition of a preposition , however, and especially of a 
small one, does not hinder the stat. cs. very much, although it is rather 
the poets only who take this liberty; the following word with the pre- 
position may describe a property of the first substantive, as bab [N73 


prophets out of thetr heart i. e. of their own discretion Ez. 13, 2. Is. 9, 2 
or the preposition may only render the relation clear, as yada “4 


mountains in Gilboa 2 Sam. 1, 21 (without 3 in prose v.6. 1 “Sam. 31 ,1): 


Ps, 58, 5. Prov. 24, 9. lob 18, 2, especially if it belongs to the construction 
of a verb which has become a participle Ps. 2, 12. 84, 7. lob 24, 5. Js. 
9, 1. Jdgs. 5, 10. 8, 11, and in an unusual manner Jer. 33, 22; besides 
these, in cases in which 4 is inserted acc. to §. 517 and the stat. cs. 


nevertheless remains before it, as maqgh 4yr79°79 from the right of the house 
Ez. 10, 3. Jos. §, 11; lastly, with 5 of the infinitives acc. to §. 544. 
Js. 56, 10. 


2) The first noun cannot have the article, which would 
detain the tone and the rapid pronunciation in general (cf. 
§.324 né.); it can only stand with the last, but in such a 
way that its power is extended to the first also on account 
of the intimate union of both nouns. If therefore 1) both 
nouns are definite of themselves, the article, nevertheless, 
stands only with the second, as "797 72453 the great men 
of the city; hence also with derivations from compound 
proper names acc. to §.216, as vanbm ma the Bethlehemite 
from ton> ma *) — 2) if the first is definite and the se- 
cond indefinite, the latter, however, only contains the par- 
ticular of the former acc. to §. 498 ff. and so far both belong 
together as to the sense, then the second receives the article, 
as 329 31 @ coward, 22h 37 the coward Dt. 20, 8, 
toip yas an ear blasted by the east wind, m™pn ara: 
the ear blasted etc. Gen. 41, 6. 23. 27; 37, 3, 23. 2, On 
the other hand, if they are more different, and the second 
indefinite word. is the chief one, the article falls away en- 
tirely, as Ein 23 the matter — f. a day i.e. enough for 
a day Ex. 16, 4, b> 45 we hand of all, wx aon the sword 
of every man Gen. 16, 12. Jdgs. 7, 22, — 3) If the first is 
to be considered cndefinite, but the second is definite in itself, 
the first may still be put indefinitely in stat. constr. before 
the article, if no ambiguity arises from it, as ym d>w 
Sper of the city 28am. 12, 30. Gen. 16, 7, SINT DN 


ae re oe ee ee 


*) In such derivations, the plural is denoted in the first noun if it 
is a personal oue, as 7.7 FS 4 Benjamite, pl. 937797 7133 1Sam. 


22, 7, as 72 son is easily formed in the pl. Cf. WN "23 Ps. 4,3. 


¢ 
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a husbandman 9, 20; if, however, any ambiguity would 
arise from it because a thing individual and indefinite in the 
genus must be necessarily denoted by the first word, then 
the first word cannot be connected by the stat. constr. 
({. 517). 
1) If the second noun is easily placed as object (§. 503, 2) the article 
may be used with both, as pgm wand indutus vestes linteas 
pan washes Ez. 9, 2. 3. Jdgs. 18, 17. 


A proper name or pronoun, when used as second noun, 
has the same influence acc. to §. 535 as nouns with the ar- 
ticle; e.g. in "32 my son, "2 Na whose daughter? »w-43 
the son of Isat, the first noun is rendered quite as definite 
by the second as it is in w-nn-ya the son of the man; but 
the proper name nevertheless takes the article in all cases in 
which it is possible, as must uaw the tribe Manasseh. 


b> §. 505 is used in such a manner with a definite 512 


noun sg. which one can only conceive as singular as to sense, 
that it signifies totus, whole, as myn~>> the whole people, 
although the article is not indispensably necessary in poetry 
Ez. 36,5; if it is used with a sg. noun which we can 
conceive as plural in its kind according to the sense of the 
passage, then it means omnis, all or every, therefore with 
an indefinite noun generally, as m9~>> every people, yet 
also before a definite noun Dt. 4, 3. 1 Sam. 2, 26 in a re- 
lative addition. Inasmuch as 55, however, has something 
definite in itself like a pronoun acc. to § 505, a singular de- 
noting the whole genus may be added to it without any new 
definition, as °m 5D every living thing Gen. 8, 21.1, 29. 
30. sana >> all the youths 2 Sam. 6, 1. 


The same rules ({. 509-511) hold if many nouns in sé.cs. 


513 


follow each other. Ifthe second substantive merely describes the — 


property of the first noun or is in any other way closely de- 
pendent on it, the third noun refers to both the preceding 
ones equally, as D¥Iw Sinn “5 the mountains of the 
height of Israel i. e. the high mountains etc. Ez. 34, 14. 
Dt. 31; 16, Serio mnt My) suavis carminum i.e. suavis 
poeta Israelis 2Sam. 23, 1; but as two merely descriptive 
substantives cannot be thus placed after the stat. cs. on 
account of the obscurity, the stat. cs. is either repeated as 
in Dt. 9, 9, or the third noun is separated by a preposition 
acc. to §.517. —- That connexion of three substantives ans- 
wers to the connexion of two substantives which belong 
intimately together as to their idea, with the pronoun suffix 
as third noun, as “wip ‘nm the hill of my holiness i. e. 
my holy hill; itnandga 72> Ais weapons of war Dt. 1, 41, 


21 * 
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so sn his right hand (4721 -prop. the right as a sub- 
stanlive) ; ithe poets may, however, attach the suffix to the 
first substantive, to which it belongs as to the idea, and then 
subordine the second freely, as yy ‘Om my refuge in 
strength i, e. my strong refuge, "EY “Nz” my causeless 
foes Ps. 71, 7. Hab. 3, 8. Ez. 16, 27, 2Sam. 22, 33; in 
prose, the stat. cs. is rather repeated in this case Gen. 37, 
23, except with little words, Lev. 6, 3. 


514 There are a few cases only in which the first member, 
in the stat. cs. receives the article, contrary to {. 541: 1) on 
account of the loose construction, according to which the first member 
more easily separates itself acc. to §. 498 ff. therefore when the second 
substantive only describes the property or substance of the first, as 
MW M2 the brazen altar 2Kgs. 16, 14. 1Sam.2, 13, WW NINN 
the coat of fine linen, in which the article has also not been attached to 
the second, in itself, indefinite word, Ex. 28, 39; or when a mere parti- 
ciple or adjective is described, as Jdgs. 8, 11 where a preposition is in- 
terposed at the same time §. 510, the active participle especially may re- 
ceive the article with some force before the suffix, as the suffix might 
also be the accusative, as TIER who redeemed thee Dt. 13, 6. 11. 8, 


14-16. 2Sam. 1, 24. lob 40,'19. Js. 9, 12. Ps. 103, 4. Also before the 
stat. cs. with the mv of motion Gen, 24, 67. Cf. Gram, Arab, Ml. p. 


25 f. 157. — 2) Rarely without this before the suffix as a lighter word 
Mich. 2, 12. Lev. 27, 23. Jos. 7, 21. 8, 33. — 3) It is new before two 
substantives which are always united to form a proper name 2Sam. 24, 5. 
Besides these, sometimes in the more negligent language of the later 
period, most easily when a somewhat stronger relatively demonstrative 
power may exist in the article Jdgs. 16, 14. 1Kgs. 14, 24. 2Kgs, 23, 17. 
Jer. 32, 12; 25, 26. 38, 6, and besides this where a third substantive is 
rather the beginning of a new sequence Jos. 3, 11, 


515 If the first member, however, which should stand in staé. 
cs. detaches itself more by the assumption of the article, it then 
returns sometimes even to the séat. abs, again, as nun ApS 
the brazen ox, mans pit Diathe cup of the wine of wrath, 
sy on the people of Ai 2Kgs.16, 17. Jer.25, 15. Jos.8, 10 f. 
Ez. 45,16. 2Chro. 15, 8. This is most easy when the first 
member would be in itself also distinct as to the usage of 
the language, as myjan pinnn the ark of the covenant 
Sos. 3, 14, although the first word which is placed by itself, 
is more accurately repeated in séaé. cs. as N75 “WI) 7A 
the river Euphrates Dt.11, 24; Ex. 38, 21. 


It may be seen from §. 498 to what extent the same 
freer subordination of the second member is permitted with 
indefinite substantives also, as >29M 71 wine of sta paerine 
eo 60, 5, “ax ta>e rams of “wool = = woolly 2 Kgs. 3 

4; yn = water of affliction, metaphorically = which does 
not profit, Js. 30, 20. cf. also PTW j279 mipy7 3, 24. 
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The article is originally used with the second word acc. 516 
to §. 511° with the numerals mentioned in §.504, as muidzj 
tesnn the. three arrows, and remains with the second word 
even when the numeral is placed before it without being in 
stat. cs. Jos, 15, 14. Nevertheless, the numeral placed by 
itself without stat. cs. may also freely subordine the following 
substantive without any further definition whether it be de- 
finite according to the sense of the whole or not, because 
every number zs definite in 7tself like a proper name, as 
Gen. 21, 28-30. 2 Sam. 15, 16. 20, 3; compare a similar 
instance with >> §.512. The numeral, when placed after, 
is without the article 1 Kgs. 7, 44; sm& one is also some- 
times placed after without the article in the same manner, 
as being definite of itself Gen. 42, 19. Num. 28, 4. 1 Sam. 
13, t7 f. Jer. 24, 2, -— The numeral placed without a sub- 
stanlive, may receive the article when repeated in apposition 
of an adjective or pronoun, as mqni:n mwwA the remain- 
ing six Ex. 28, 10. Dt. 19, 9; on the contrary Gen. 9, 19. 
1 Sam. 17, 14 cf. v.13. — In the compound numerals 1t- 
19 §. 438, the article is either attached*to the second member, 
as “Swyit ta1w the twelve Jos. 4. 4, or to the first at once 
1 Chro. 27, 15. — Concerning other peculiarities of the 
numerals, see §. 488 ff. 


3) The noun which follows the stat. cs., the defining 517 
noun, almost always expresses the idea of our genitive; 
but where a substantive is placed alone, without a preceding 
noun, or where the preceding noun either is not or may not 
be connected in the séaé. cs. then the language must necessa- 
rily have recourse to a preposition to express the idea of 
our genitive; it must use the mediate instead of the imme- 
diate construction; and >, which is generally the preposition 
of the dative (§. 520) is usually found thus employed, as the 
genitive generally expresses appertaining .to, possession 1), 
Thus 1) if the first noun is altogether wanting, as in an in- 
scription: i> Davidis (carmen); or where sou, day are 
omitted: nysnx> 729% Amnon the son of Achinoam 28am. 3, 
2. 3. 5. Dt. 1, 35 or if a genitive is to be placed first for the 
sake of the emphasis Jer. 22, 4. — 2) If the second in itself 
definite noun must be separated acc. to §. 511, 3 from the first 
in order to leave the first indefinite: .w1> 33 a son of Isaz 
(+3. 2-would necessarily be the son of I.) 1Sam. 16, 18. Gen. 41, 
12. dinwd Nay Tw a@ captain of Sauls host 28am. 2,8; ayn 
sito a psalm of David; Ihave come jirst of the house jrtx 
mad 2Sam. 19, 21, where the noun belongs rather to the verb. | 
— 3) if a word is interposed or the sentence is interrupted, as 
especially happens after statements of time, as 7723 Dinw n:w3 
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in the year two of the king Hag. 1, 1. Gen. 7, 11. — 
Sometimes, too, if the first two of three nouns belong 
more closely together acc. to §.513, although the separation 
does not always take place here, and is only preserved on 
account of its facilitating the construction, as mon" 7737 
bx “ahah the daily events (Chronicle) of the kings of 
Israel, 1 Kgs. 15, 23. Gen. 41, 43. Jdgs. 3, 28. Ruth 2, 3. 
4,3. — Lastly, it is also possible if the aoe either for 
émphasis sake or because the narrator had not the following 
complement already in his mind, is used with the first word 
contrary to {. 511, as sin, en sips these are the 
princes of. Solomon 1 Kgs. 4, 2. Gen. 29, 9. 40, 5, cf. 
v. 1; the staf. cs. might he often used here also ’ without 
the article, and this more prolix mode of expression is 
especially peculiar to the later prose. — The noun with 
4 can also be attached by means of the relative "Wx which 
to the word which is completed by this absolute genitive, as 
He “we maven map qn Ais chariot of the second rank Gen. 

, 43, which construction is especially suited for small ad- 
qiene as with the personal pronoun *). This "WN cannot, 
of course, be used where the genitive is placed first,” or 
when the sentence is interrupted. 


1) Or, with a different notion, with 772 ofthe part, or descent §. 519; also 
with other prepositions which may be-more appropriate, cf. EwaLp’s 
Gram. Arab, lI. p. 91-95. 


2) There thns arises an incipient attempt to form the possessive pro- 
noun, which is otherwise altogether wanting in Hebr., as», WN 
mine 1 Kgs. 1, 33. cf. v. 38. 


B18 All the prepositions (with the exception of 2 cf. §. 455) 
have originally a /ocal signification, which is, however, trans- 
ferred to a intellectual signification, or entirely lost in it, in 
the greater part of them. They represent the general relations 
of space, time, means, and effect, by themselves they are, 
however, more frequent and in part more intellectual in pro- 
portion to the want of proper cases, and to the inadequacy of 
the external power of the stat. cs. and accusative for nrany 
instances. On account of the total want of all composition, 
the prepositions are also always only loosely placed with the verb. 


Moreover, the great moveability and boldness of the 
Hebr. language is shown also in the use of the prepositions 
as also an uncommon brevity of expression. This is espe- 
cially shown in the fact, that the prepositions of motion are 
brought together with verbs with which the idea of motion 
is by that’ means only associated (the so called constructio 
praegnans), as mB, t1n to tremble, to fear with nxap>d 
before some one, with by towards some one (throwing one- 
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self down); ys) Sn to defile to the earth (casting it 
down); wns to be silent with yn from some one (turning 
oneself away), with 5x éo some one (turning toward him to 
listen to him in silence); m2» to hear, answer any one with 
772 out of suffering, with 3 leading him zrto -happiness, Ps. 
22, 22. 118, 5. 

The not infrequent fluctuation of the construction between a prepo- 
sition and an accusative, depends on a fluctuation and uncertainty of the 
verbal idea itself, according as a verb of absolute signification goes over 
into an immediately active signification, or the reverse. The latter is 
often the case with a new, figurative signification, as Nins raising and 
taking avay sin = to forgive with 5 of the person, the sinner, then 
also with 5 of the offence, although fluctuatingly Gen. 50, 17. 


A. Simple prepositions. 1. There is only one preposi- 
tion for the idea of motion from and out of a thing, 7, 
in which these two ideas are not strictly separated; hence 
where it is important to signify the local distinction minutely, 
combinations with other prepositions must be used §. 528. 
According to its original local signification, 472. is especially 
used with the ideas, fo snatch away, to help, rescue, 
avenge from some one; fo conceal, keep, fear, take care, 
have abhorrence, warn, abstain!) from some one, in 
which the idea.‘of removing to a distance is always discover- 
able; moreover, in many single constructions, as 37 Wa to 
be ashamed away from some one, so as to leave him from 
shame at him; Mwy yw to sin from God, deserting 
him Ps. 18, 22. The following are a few frequent applica- 
tions: a) A nominal idea is represented together with another 
as removing itself from, avoiding, disappearing, as their 
houses are well, smpn away from fear i.e. safe from fear 
lob 21, 9, Js. 23, 1. 22, 3. he has rejected thee 331 from 
king i. e. that thou be no longer king 1Sam. 15, 23; the 
eyes were weak minyna far from seeing, so that he did not see 
Gen. 27, 1; thus 37 is also a term of comparison between 
higher and lower degrees, by denoting that the first thing is 
removed from, is higher than the second with respect to a 
third thing *), and this expression for our comparative with 
than is equally appropriate and possible with all nominal 
forms, and also with a preceding verb denoting the quality, as 
yong mon main good is wisdom away from gold, leaving 
gold behind it, therefore better than gold ;, .3n 1x78 they 
are stronger than I, 922 3x9 they are greater than 
counting, than that they might be counted Ps. 40, 6, 37 
nissq more than that be = too much Ex. 9, 28. — 6) 4 
expresses the separation of a part ; when it is placed before a substan- 
tive which is the object, it expresses, of itself alone, an indefinite part 
of the whole, as bot "apa np. take of the elders of the people 


ve 
° 


519 


to 
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(hence apecaits with the verbs of giving, taking, and those correspond- 
ing to these, of teaching, relating), also before the subject, as INS? 


bom 47 there went out of the people (some, an indefinite number) Ex. 


16, 27, but very seldom where one indefinite thing is meant Ex. 6, 25. 
According to this common use of 47 of the part, it is often combined, 


in the signification of any, with the similar word SHIN one 3), as 
TIN sminy jany one of thy brothers Dt. 15, 7% — The Hebrews 


often say from the side, from the right, the left, where we, according 
a different view of the relation, say at the side, to the right, Hence 
772 expresses the farther side generally, and is used in many combinations 


which become adverbs, as pip eastwards , by% above nym below, 
pm, from afar, also construed with a verb of motion, fer away, 
paxvodey, 37257 xvxdodev, round about, on all sides, — 2) Trans- 
ferred to time , as "1927 from my youth on: if the action 
of the period of time follows, then it expresses (somewhat 
different from “Sm §. 525) the action beginning immediately 
at the close of the period, as taxnx2 from two days on, 
immediately after two days Hos. 6, "2, — Transferred to 
an action which praceeds from a thing as its immediate cause, 
as they could not drink the water “pann from bitterness, 
or on account of bitterness. 

1) In Jer, 2, 25 an adjective also follows, pry379 that it be not bare ; 
hence 77) may, by itself alone, signify that not (retiring that 
somethiug may not happen), once construed poetically as a con- 
junction ‘with the imperfect Dt. 33, 11. 


2) Hence the ablative is used with the comparative in Sanscrit and 
Latin; the Hebrews use the ablative merely without a definite 
form for the comparative, as the Sanscrit also can. 


3) Concerning such combinations of particles in which the stronger 
word is placed first cf. Ewaup’s Gram. Arab. Il. p. 201 zt. 


2. For the idea of motion to a thing are used 1) 58 120, 
ad, IQ0S 1); also towards, at, but not so strictly as 2 §. 521 (as 


Dwr “bx in heaven 1Kgs. 8, 30, rink Wane at the table 13, 20), 
bn in3 to " place tz, but not so strictly > in an intellectual sense accor- 
ding to the rule, resemblance (secundum, ad) as sp~by according to 


the mouth, command ; with words of inclination, to denote the ee to 
which they incline, as 5x ma to weep over some one 2 Sam. 1, 24; 


with the words of speaking, ‘it may denote the person fo a one 
speaks (but ON ix to command to some one i. e. to give order to him) 


and the person or thing to which the words spoken refer’, Gen. 20, 2, 
1) It is related to _S ee) accessit. 


2) >, shonened from this. b& and used in the same signi- 
fications, is much more frequently used, however, and in 
many other applications: 1) from the original local significa- 
tion is a) the idea of molion, of passage into a place, trans- 
ferred to the transition into a condition; hence > is used with 
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the verbs of changing , of making unto something; of ma- 
king in thought —= of esteeming as something; with m5 
when it signifies to become, as tawixd a become men, 
and in similar constructions, as "wend NY: he goes out free, 
becoming free, Ex. 21, 2; also without such a verb, » signi- 
fies for, as, Gen. 9, cape b) in reference to, as he was 
great Sud as to wealth; tmnv> with regard to the 
princes Js. 32, 1; hence 4 also denotes the object to which the 
intention of the action passes over, as 15 "N91 he prayed 
for him. — c) > also expresses possession , and is thus the 
sign for our dative 1), as 15 nz he gave him; there was 
nothing 2 to the poor, he had nothing (which verb the 
Hebrews have not got in our sense). It is also used, as de- 
noting the dative, with passive verbs to express the action 
being referred to the agent, as death is chosen 55% by all Ser. 
8, 3. — It is used with indefinite plurals to denote the single 
parts of which they consist, as nin2> by hundreds, maps 
every morning lob 7, 18. — 2) Used of time, towards, as 
mint mayd towards evening (the wind of the day +) Gen. 
3, 8; or referring to a future time, as 1725 to-morrow 
Ex. 8, 19. Gen. 7, 4; in the same way, and the gate was 
1405 about shutting i. e. was about to be shut Jos. 2, 5. 
cf. Gen. 15, 12. 1Sam. 4, 19. — 3) It is used of the "ex 
ternal cause or of the action in reference to which and im- 
mediately after which any thing happened, as they fled 
ta>ip> at or on account of their voice Num. 16, 34. Gen. 
4, “93. Ex. 12, 42. — Concerning the infinitive with 5 see 
§. 544. 

1) Hence it is used in certain cases for the genitive acc. to §. 517, 


to which also belongs the case when the whole is again connected, . 
after a long digression , by 5d of all Gen. 9, 10. 23, 10. ‘Ex. 


14, 28. Lev, 11, 42. It is very seldom used for the scetatiea 
when the object is placed before (therefore where the mediate 
construction rather takes place in the same way) Js. 11, 9. 1Sam. 
22, 7 and in later writers for myx after the Aramaic dialect §. 518. 


Jer. 40, 2. 1 Chr. 16, 37. Ps. 69 : 6. As the nominat. Ps. 89, 19. 

3) 39 properly progress, continuation, usque, as a preposition ex- 
presses a) continuation of the action, with the infinitive, while Jdgs.3, 26 
b) progressive motion either until a certain, or the highest, point is at- 


tained, which is conceived as being at the same time reached and touched, 
as from the foot Ux> “y. to the head, the latter being included; there 


did not die TIN “IY even to one, even one, Ex. 9, 7 cf. v. 6. 14, 28; 
ath “y san to return altogether to Jahve; or merely with the ac- 
cessory idea of duration, as 32 PIN fo listen continually i. e. atten- 
tively Num. 23, 18. Thus it is always somewhat different from ON and De 


3. 3 i is of a very extensive use: 1) from the primary 521 
local signification are derived the following applications: a) 


wv 
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none remained Diz in lis, among them; he slew nord >s: 
among the Philistines, in ‘their compass , ‘an indefinite num- 
ber 2Sam 23, 10; in the same way 3 Nw? to bear a burden, 
ithe preposition denotes to partake of it, "Neh. 4, 11. lob 7, 13. 
b) they came ww»? aliiehe: in seventy souls , consisting of 
70 persons Dt. 10, 28; 62; hence 3 is used when a whole 
is briefly See as to its contents as ISI) HAD] zn, 
of fowls, beasts etc. Gen. 7, 21. 9, 2. 10. 15. 10, 5. 20. 31, 
32. 23, 18. Moreover, 3 is used to ‘state the substance , na- 
_ ture of which a thing consists, first 10 constructions like | 
appeared “31 xz as Almighty God (consisting of that 
name) Ex. 6, 3; then also to subordine the property, the 
predicate , in hitch any thing consists, but this use is very 
rare and confined to poelry, a8 ShN3 na he (God), is one 
lob 23, 13. Ps. 68, 5; but ya: Ex. 32, 22 is in wickedness. 
c) The verbs of motion can also be construed with 3 if the 
thing moves into the place and remains there, as 173 313 fo 
give into the hand; he sends enemies a3 into them, into 
the midst of them; in this respect 2 differs irom the preposi- 
lions in ¢. 520. Hence tooz x» to hold in, constrain, rule, 
as $wr and mI. to rule, when construed “awitli 3, express 
the power which presses into any one, which he experiences ; 
2 a3 to press into any one, to fore ce him. Therefore 2 
is also very often used in a hostile sense, as the Latin in 
with an accusalive, to express the enmity directed against the 
inward parts, as with tan>3, 3.9 Zo contest against, 37 
to speak against Num. 21, 5.7, dsp to curse against, 
pax, dni to mock, xp to ‘be angry, Sip to be envious. 
— 2) The local signification may be merely so extended that 
-3 denotes the immediate neighbourhood , the most intimaije 
connexion and as it were caleanke of one thing into another 
(the German an), as Miwa mv year by year, y323 419 eye 
to eye; 3 Wal to appr oach to some one, striking against him 
Am. 9, 13. Js. 65, 53 in the same way 2 np to cald on. 
Hence: the verbs of ‘hanging, attaching , adhering , are 
used with 2, as pat inzhaerere, PrN, MN, to sezsze, take 
hold of; and many kinds of verbs of more intellectual ideas: 
a) those of trusting, believing, which is also an adherence 
to some one, and those of the contrary, Non fo Sin, WB, 
Syn, ta2, t12, to be unfaithful, wn> to deny; the former 
are followed by those of asking also, byw, wat, when they 


signify to seek an oracle of “the Deity. a: Those of de-. 


light with which we cleave éo an object: “x1, "m2; also 
those of the opposite signification O72, D323 to despise; then 
mw to rejoice, 99 to exult in or over aby thing, Op to 
have disgust at anything. y) Those of seeing which lagers 
over an object, cleaves to it with joy., astonishinent, pity, 
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Gen. 21, 16. Tob 3, 9; in the same way dipa xaw fo 
hearken to the voice and obey it. 0) Moreover, 2 denotes 
the object zz or o7 which the thought or discourse lingers 
(concerning which it is, as we would say), as mw to me- 
ditate on some one, 529, 37951, to testify of some one (ei- . 
ther for or against, as the context will determine). — 3 
Every accessory matter which accompanies the action, an 
every Instrument, may be annexed by 3, so that it answers 
to our with, by, inasmuch as the matter meant is not an 
independent one, but merely accompanies the action and is 
subservient to it, as fo act m>= with strength, to slay 
aqna with the sword; this construction can only be trans- 
ferred to persons, if the person is used as means or instru- 
ment, as 2 329 to perform labour by, through some one 
i. e. to use him for labour, to compel him Ex. 1, 14, 2 sw: 
or wr to take interest through some one i. e. to have lent 
him money Dt. 25, 2. Neh. 5, 11. Hence arise two very com- 
mon constructions: a) to buy with money, }o>3 122 = 
for money, hence 2 is used generally to state the thing for 
which any thing is exchanged or bought; then in a more 
- general sense for, propter, on account of Gen. 18, 28. b) 
To swear yz with or through God, the king etc. i. e. 
so as to make God a withness and judge, a mediator, where 
we say to swear by God, according to a different application, 
— 2 is used of time precisely as our in 3), 


1) In most instances, this 3 corresponds exactly to the locative case 
in Sanscrit. | 


sa between (which is connected etymologically with 5, as in with 522 
inter) can only be used with the plural, dual, or with two substantives ; 
in the last case, it is most simply repeated, as ys p33 5409 773 be- 
tween good and between evil Lev. 27, 12; nevertheless, the second 55 


can also be left out, especially in short sentences, and the following noun 
be construed with > 1) which briefly denotes the direction, as pox 72 


maya) between the porch and the altar Joel 2, 17, then without 1, 
as nw nn 772 between water and water Gen. 1, 6 (in the later 
period, ‘this use is confused, »s44—"45 Js.59, 1). According to its first 
signification , 73 is frequently used with the verbs of deciding , separa- 
ting, judging, testifying, estimating, discerning between two opposed 
things or persons, 

1) Properly between from — to —, both limits of the interval being 

given. Cf. M- ay Ewatn’s Gram. drab. I. p. 79. 


_ tay with 1) and, with a trifling difference, mx (~nx), 523 
expresses a more independent association and accompanying, 
in which respect it differs from 2 §.521, 3; when used of 
place, it signifies close by Gen. 25, 11;. with is also = 
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like, as (it is even: used for the connexion of two adjectives 
1Sam. 17, 42), hence Sy» aunz to be considered equal 
to Ps. 88, 5. To say a thing is with me may mean in 
my possession, or in my soul, my thought and intention 
Iob 15, 9. 9, 35. Dt. 8, 5. These prepositions are especially 
used in actions against and with another, as with to con- 
tend, to be angry, to do good or evil with any one. 


1) Instead of "ay with me we very often find “4729, in which the» 


of a more largely developed root of the same primitive word has, 
as it seems, established itself before the weaker suffix. For the 
signification to stand for 43 comes from that of to be collected 


in itself, to be firm. — "ny (from ent, cf. Lupoue1 Lex. 


Aeth. p. 363) is properly aé, but in Hebr. it is not very diffe- 
rent from So: 


The prepositions which express more definite local re- 
lations are: 1) 5» upon, over, of a very frequent and 
‘wide use, also used of any thing that is high, prominent be- 
side any thing low, flat, as orm by at the sea, at the 
fountain, at the river etc. because the banks are higher 
than the water; with verbs of motion wp to a thing, as to 
hang 2 22 upon a tree Gen. 40, 19; to go ima 353 up 
to his house (inasmuch as the house stands higher than the 
ground). ‘These are particular applications: >» is used a) 
of the material wpon which we write, as "BD >y Ind to 
write upon a leafs 6) of the body or member upon 
which, on whose surface a garment, or any kind of cover- 
ing or ornament, lies, as 59 “WN Mbnw the garment 
which is upon him, which covers him 1 Kgs. 11, 30. Gen. 
24, 47; hence the verbs of covering, protecting, are con- 
strued with 5», and in the same way >» tan>2 to contend 
for some one, to protect him; it is used in an intellectual 
sense of the protecting, favouring love and inclination with 
which one embraces any one, 2 Sam. 14, 1, hence with 
cin and Sam to spare. y) It is used of the person upon 
whom a heavy, or oppressive, dangerous matter rests, so 
that 5» expresses the so called dativ. incommodi in various 
ways, as NwWMD 29 nA thon wast a burden to (upon) me 
2 Sam. 15, 33, "49 9” it is evil upon me i. e. displeases 
me; also as one of the two members of the proposition: 
nny %b9 zt is incumbent upon me to give 2Sam.18, 11; 
hence it is used with many verbs which have the idea of 
hostility, sudden overpowering, burdening, as >¥ N23 to 
come upon any one, to attack, >» 4p to be angry at any 
one; moreover, in the common phrases, my heart rages 
over me i.e. overpowering me, 80 that I am subdued Ps. 42, 
5. 6; but also "49 “pu it pleases me very much, captivat- 
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ing me Ps. 16, 6, cf. 1 Sam. 25, 36. 0) In the enumeration 
of cognate things , over is a stronger expression for together, 
as tay2s bs oN the mother together with the children 
Gen. 32, 12. Ex.12, 9 (tnsuper), hence too >» is found 
in constructions like, this happens jny1 >2 over thy know- 
ledge 1, @. nothwithstanding thy knowledge is , although 
thou knowest lob. 10, 6. 7. 16,17. — It is used intellectu- 
ally of the object of, » on which we speak or hear; and of 
the remoter, mediate cause, like our on account of. — >» 
therefore is properly different from bx, and there is almost 
always a distinction in their use in the earlier writings; in 
the later period, however, they are confounded with each 
other on aceount of the similarity of their sound, and >x 
becomes rarer, so that >» is used for ¢o, toward generally 
1 Kgs. 17, 21. 

nnn under; 49 nan under the hand, in the power of; I, under me 


Hab. 3, 16 may mean, ‘T in the lower members of my body, knees, or 
1 on the place beneath me, where I stand Kx.16, 19. For it properly 
means depression, sinking (related to mp3), hence ground, what is be- 


neath; and figuratively instead of (loco). 


2) lal: behind, after used of place and time (§. 518), often used 525 
with the verbs of persecuting, seeking after any one; “nN Sor to go 


behind any one, for to follow, for which idea there is ‘no single verb 
extant in prose. 


In the contrary signification, 133 (properly to be prominent, dis- 
tinct) plain before, before the eyes ; n>) straight before ; m22> like - 
our for, in defence of, Gen. 25, 21; ya79 | opposite, and most frequently 
“2p> prop. towards the face of, turned toward the face and lying before, 


hence before, also used in a temporal sense, and as adverb in thet sense 
returning to the stat, abs. na2b> before ; “op by upon the face of is 


just before ; 9357 back from. before, on account of with a hostile cause. 


3) 192 (related as to root with saz ¢o cover) is divided 526 
into two significations: 1) about, although not so strictly 
as 3°30 round about, corresponding in many of its uses 
to the Greck zeot, cugh, Ps. 139, 11. Joel 2, 8. Am. 9, 
10; thus with the verbs of surrounding , including , cover- 
ing about a thing Iob 1, 10. 9, 7; about is also used 
figuratively for for (cf. Ps, 4, 3) to protect and defend, 
whence to pray, ask, to forgive sins for some one 
Gen. 20, 7. Js. 8, 19, or to be for = to be service- 
able for, he used for anything 32, 14; — and 2) co- 
vered by a thing i. e. behind it Tob 22, 12. 25, 20. 21. 
Jdgs. 5, 28; aud in this respect diflering from “nn §, 525 
which only expresses a wide distance. 

DEN beside, by. — 339 that side of , beyond, — mRopd §. 82 
against prop. in occursum is a compounded prep. as are some other 
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> as, like §. 455, somewhat different from the other 
prepositions, and sometimes loosely prefixed to a word rather 
as a conjunction. The comparison is sometimes not entirely 
completed, when the signification of the chief word of itself 


gives the general sense, as give us a king like all nations: 


i.e. as all nations have such a one 1 Sam. 8,5; thou des— 
troyest the wicked like the day of Midian i.e. as on the 
day of Midian Js.9, 3. 2 may be thus prefixed even to 
the object or subject at once (cf. 7 §. 519), as oh had I 
t>4p. wa dzke the months of the former time i. e. months 
like those, 15> pN there is not — as Jahve any one; 
to be as often expresses our to appear, for which the lan- 
guage has likewise no verb. It is also poetically construed 
with the verbs of resembling, Iob 30, 19. — When trans- 
ferred to estimates of number and degree, with substantives, 
it means about, as xB>x> about two thousand; in the 
same way (24° 3432 like a day’s journey, about a day’s 
jour. Num. 11, 32, mirm ton about the heat of the day, 
noon, Gen. 18, 1; on the other hand, when before an 
event, therefore before the infinit., it expresses the coincidence 
of two events, as ma %2-as her speaking, as she spoke; 
maaia in her speaking is rather while she spoke: 


B. The very frequent composition of prepositions has 
three different causes and kinds: 


1. A preposition of motion is put before another not 
signifying motion; namely, 


1) 92, by way of denoting from what part or side of 
a thing the motion proceeds; in which use the language 
shows a great precision of thought. Thus a) j722 from 
between, as Np» an from between the branches Ps. 
104, 12. — 0b) toyn, nxn from with, the second preposi- 
tion retaining the signification ascribed to it §.523; as Moses 
went my yp myn from with Pharaoh i.e. from Pharaoh 
with whom he then was. Because with me is equivalent to 
in my power, ty is used of a thing which is removed 
from, or derived from the possession or power of any one, 
with the verbs of buying, taking from the possessor Gen. 
17, 27. 23, 20; with those of begging, asking from one 
who possesses or knows the thing 1S5am.1, 17; mea fh 
meyap a law from Pharaoh who has authority over it Gen. 
47, 22; especially where God is spoken of who possesses every 
thing, as this happened > wy from Jahve, in whose 
power it was Ps.118, 25. — c) dy2 from upon, as he 
destroyed them sr21x0 S31 from upon the earth, so that 
they should no longer dwell upon it. The manifold signifi- 
cations of >» §, 524 return here also again: «) to seek >37 


om 24 
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mpom from upon the leaf, from the leaf upon which it is 
written Js. 34, 16. £) of the removal of the garment or 
covering or ornament which is upon the body or member 
Gen. 41, 42. y) all who stood by (over) him wo» went 
bo from him (who was sitting) Jdgs. 3, 19. 0) of the 
removal of an oppressive object, as ‘S97 52 depart from 
me (thou who art burdensome upon me), Ex. 10, 28. «) of 
the removal of longing and love to any one Hos. 9, 1. Js. 7, 
17, — d) nnn from under, as I lead you nivay mina 
from under the burdens under which you now are Ex. 6, 
6; moe ning mt to go a whoring away from God 
(deserting God) wnder whom one is, to whom Israel is sub~ 
ject as a wife Hos. 4, 12"); also where nnn is used of 
the place below Ex. 10, 23.— e) “nnn from behind, 
from after; used figuratively of the cessation of obedience 
Num. 14, 43. — f) "35bn from before, as *27> appears to 
be a simple preposition as to sense; Sx¥xn from beside. — 
The combination of prepositions to express a single idea 
{. 530, is of a perfectly different kind. 


1) Cf. iso” used of the relation of the married wife in the Koran, 
Sur, 66, 10. 


2) >x to is placed before the same preposilions which do 529 
not denote motion, by way of expressing the idea of motion 
to the particular part or side. This composition, however, 
is much rarer, because the idea of motion fo the thing may 
easily follow from the verb of motion itself and from the con- 
text: dx is never found before oy which is very frequently used with 
verbs of motion; but sometimes s4,N—dx to behind 2Kgs. 9, 18. 19. 
Zach. 6, 63; oftener nmin bx to below, beneath with our accusative Jer. 
38, 11, because nmin is seldom subordined to a verb of motion; more- 
over, WQ-bN fo between Ez. 31, 10. moowdy and San wbx opposite, 
“2y->N to beyond; in the same way > yan dn to without of (§. 
530) Lev. 4, 12. In our languages, the simple prepositions are used 
with the accusative in which the motion is already contained; but as the 
Hebrews have no such cases, they are obliged to prefix the prepositions 
of motion. — In the same way p55 4y until before, and pran> ah 
to @ great distance (aman as adverb §. 519) 2Sam. 7, 19. In later 
writers especially we find an extended accumulation of prepositions and 
adverbs: 4ki5 “Sy fo very much 2Chro. 16, 14; dx sy even to 2Kgs. 
9, 20. 


2. A word which the language conceives more indepen- 530 
dent, and which it, therefore, uses more by itself, not as 
preposition but as adverb, must be mediately joined to the 
following noun i. e. by means of 5 acc. to §.5173 thus 9 2°20 
round about the object; the compositions & m"37 » yn within, with- 
out,  yipi fo the north of, » “7979 to the right of the object, 
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which words, compounded with 472 acc. to §. 519, may however also he 


used in stat. const., as the use of the word by itself, as adverb, is only 
commencing here, and 5 is sometimes wanting (2 Kgs. 23, 13 compared 


with 1Sam. 23, 19). The same construction is alsé (although not quite 
constantly) found in some prepositions which are compounded in the same 
way: 4 57 in the signification suprd, over (not immediately upon, but, 
at a certain distance, above) by%7 above, > mona beneath , “92% 
from behind — (and for that reason 392 for 593) ; b 3372 opposite tu, 
% Sy beyond, In the laxer popular idiom and in the later period, 
long prepositions may be also used by themselves and the following subs- 
tantive be construed with >, as > nmin under Cant. 2, 6. cf. without 


> 8, 3. 


531 3. dbx or > placed thus before other prepositions in such 

’ ‘a manner as to have an adverbial sense: 1) DX in [72e27>8 
even from the thorns lob 5, 5, >N expressing the progress, 
the intension (cf. ty even in 1Sam.2, 5). 2) > is placed be- 
fore 772, when an enumeration mounts up to its highest de- 
gree, to denote the point from which it sets out, so that 47> 
corresponds to the Latin inde a3; this is most frequent with 
two correlative propositions, as myn DI SyI~DiNA) inde ab 
illo die — et ad hunc usque diem Sdgs.19, 30; Sina 70% 
yop 41 inde a magno et ad parvum usque 2 Kgs. 23, 2; 
more rarely before single propositions, as pin‘2 inde a re- 
moto (tempore) Js. 37, 26. | 


632 III. In the relation of zsolation and of apposition , the 
latter only requires explanation. None but mere external 
complements can be thus adjoined to the substantive; a mere- 
ly explanatory substantive, an adjective, or a pronoun. All 
such nearer definitions, however, are properly arranged in 
their natural order in Hebrew, after the substantive §. 16, 
and only few are placed before it, which rather produces 
an external subordination of the lower to the higher. Short 
demonstratives alone can go before the substantive, and 
among them chiefly the article = §.445, a small but very 
important part in the proposition, which must first be 
treated of. 


533 14. The article is used very frequently in the ordinary 
language, either in reference to a thing before mentioned Gen. 
6, 14. Jer. 13,1. 2, or to things of a particular kind which 
are always evident, as tnwit the sun, PINT the earth, to 
which class the use of the article to mark generic ideas also 
belongs, often in the sg. as “NA the lion Am. 5, 19. 
1 Sam. 17, 34, sen the mule, mnbyn the virgin, wenn 
the man, “wn1pm the ancient, ancestor, “34:77 pedes, 
wiben the fugitive Gen. 14, 13. 2Sam. 15, 13 (the article 
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here has a force like the Zion and not the ox, the virgin 
and not the wife), especially with names of nations, as 
saynoit the Canaanite; or lastly, if the definiteness proceeds, 
and is evident, from the circumstances of the sentence itself, 
as in the established phrases, t>i°t Aodze, which also means 
that day, that time, then, if the time spoken of be the 
past 1Sam. 1, 4; so.bn this night, mrt this year, spn 
this times; moreover, if the speaker presupposes the individual 
to be known to the hearer, as saddle me ann the ass i.e. 
my ass 1Kgs.13, 13. 23. 27. 28dm.19, 27, or if the narrator 
assumes a particular thing to be evident from the circumstances, as 
he sat down by the well Ex. 2, 15 because there is generally only 
one well for the cattle in the neighbourhood of a town; and 
the servant told Moses Num. 11, 27. 2 Sam. 17, 17, because 
there is generally a particular servant who waits on his master. 
— The article is generally rarer, however, ‘in the poets (as 
in Sanscrit, Latin) as their diction is shorter and more an- 
tique; e.g. Mich. 7, 12 in very hurried diction. 


The proper names, all of which, according to their pri- 534 
mary signification, may have the article by way of distinction, | 
lose it the more frequently in proportion as the language 
drops their original meaning, and the more they become short 
ideal notions and are definite in themselves; the names of 
persons seldom have it therefore, but the names of places 
frequently; some have always retained it as a distinction, as 
srizt Euphrates (prop. the river), 592% Baal (prop. the 
lord), 73921 Jordan, 33355 Libanon (the last two are also’ 
used without the article in poetry); others lose the article 
by degrees only, as tox and tote God, %D239% and 
poet. so12° the Jebusite as generic term 2Sam. 5, 6. 83 
tate and O18 (1Sam. 24, 10) man, mankind; foreign 
names which are not clear, usually do not have it, as n4P 
FEtuphrates. Any proper name with the new adjective forma- 
tion, on the other hand, has the article much more constantly, 
especially in the sg., although the article may be gradually 
dropt even here. 


The infinitive as standing too near the verb §. 352 does not receive 
the article, except in such perfectly isolated instances as S175 non 


IMR nya is not that the knowing me? Jer, 22, 16, where there is 


uncommon power in the question. To which is to be added, that precisely 
my't 18 more frequently used as a substantive than other infinitives. 


The pronouns in the same way, whether placed alone 535 
or as suffixes, are of themselves definite words which do not 
require the article, but are yet equivalent, as to sense, to any 
noun with the article, as my this, 2 who? 38 J, "23 son 
of me == my son. , 


22 
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Thus all xomuns are divided, either by their nature, or 
by election , into defiite and indefinite; and every substan- 
tive in the proposition must be conceived as being necessarily 
in one of these two relations. This alternate relation of the 
definiteness of nouns (either by means of the article or by 
their nature) or of their freely chosen indefiniteness, is very 
important and ‘significant, because it must also:react upon the 
words in the neighbourhood of a noun, and because a defi- 
nite noun has much more power and weight in the proposition 
than the contrary. This opposition between the two extends | 
through a great: part of the Syntax. 

536 | The absence of the article,in a noun capable of receiving 
it, is of itself, sufficient to denote a thing designedly placed 
as single and. indefinite , as YN @ man; it is only rarely, 
and chiefly in writings posterior to the Pentateuch, that sme 
ore is used for that purpose, first in connexion with the pl, 
as nibs nn. one of the 7 ones, a foolish one lob 


deat 


537 2, “The Ae and pronouns can ae be griae 
after the noun, and must accommodate themselves in sense 
and construction. to the gender‘and number, definiteness or 
indefiniteness ,‘ of. their preceding noun. If therefore that is a 
definite noun, either by having the article or by its nature, 
this power: ‘still continues in the apposition, and the adjective 
must receive the article, as. dita worn the great man, 
bisan san my eldest son (properly, the son of me, the 
eldest); if there are more adjectives than one, the article 
must be repeated with each Gen. 41, 35. Dt. 28, 58. The 
pronoun also, although of itself definite, must nevertheless 
continue the article: in. apposition , as NAMM Tits the same 
gener ation., APT wore O av7o 0 ovtos. ‘Nevertheless , the 
pronoun by itself often has not the article if the substantive 
has only a suffix, as M8 "nn these my signs Ex. 10, 1; 
but very rarely. if the substantive itself has the article, a 
ay Vary Ps. 12, 8. Gen. 32, 23. The adjective, however, 
must much more regularly continue the article (it is seldom 
wanting after the suff, Gen. 37, 2..43, 14. Cant. 6, 12. Hag. 
1, 4., Ez. 34, 12, still seldomer: ‘after the article Ez. 39, 27; 
oftener. before. sry one 10, 9. cf. §..516). — That negligent 
brevity which:places the power of the definition only zn “the 
middle, after the subject, is a rare and chiefly late custom 
as Dinan ain the great mountain Zach.4, 7. 14,10. 2Sam. 
12, 4. Gen. 41, 26; e numerals Gen. 1, 31. 2, 3. Dt. 5, . 
14; cf. especially Sdgs. 6 25 with the still more definite ex 
pression v. 26, 28, ee 


-“ 
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The simple demonstrative ‘pronoun ouly is sometimes put before a 
definite noun, as Ds St this people, yy yi" rat this Moses (contemptu- 


ously, like inte) Ex. 32 . 1. Jos. 9, 12 f. Js. 23, 13. — Among the ad- 
jectives, Dx= many is the only one which is put before the noun in a few 


passages, in indefinite diction, Jer. 16, t6. Ps. 32, 10. 89, 51. 


3. A substantive also may be added in apposition , as 278 DAN 538 

Abraham his lord, ban s17 David the king, or, if the ‘idea of king 
is the nearest, 317 = 5st the. king David, often too in cases in which 
we would use adjectives , because such adjectives are not yet formed or 
developed in Hebr. and substantives Bi generally more humerous, as 
moans m5) puella virgo 1Kgs.1, 1. 2Sam. 15, 16. 20, 3, p37 
mnbw thank - offering Ex. 24, 5, res in poetry, as p37 
pn words consolations (comforting words) Zach. 1, 13. 


RELATION OF THE SUBORDINED VERB. 


_. The verb indeed also suffers free subortaatinn §. 476, 539 
but within much narrower limits. According to the antique 
simplicity of the language, namely, every idea which may be 
conceived as a verb, appears perfectly as a finite verb i. e. 
as a perfect, living member beside other equal members, and 
thus many verhs of relation whose idea later languages are 
wont to subordine in an adverb or in some other form,’ are 
independently connected to another verb of a firmer.idea by 
means of the copula, as "Z311 3w21 he turned and. spoke 
i. e. he spoke again, "7aN*1 Hon and he added and said = 
moregver, he said. Nevertheless there is. also-a strong at- 
tempt to subordine a verb, visible: the second verb. is an- 
nexed to the verb of relation without copula, that is,, in a 
state of free subordination, as 24325n 125m you make much 
— speak i.e. you speak much 1Sam. 2, 33 759 nwbwy and 
thou dost on the third day — descendest i. 'e. thou descendest 
on the third day 20. 19. Or the second verb is more easily 
connected acc. to §. 544 by means of > fo and the infinitive 
construct, as pant) natn he multiplied to ._pray = 
prayed much 1, 12. But the most appropriate and prevailing 
form for the free subordination of the verb after the manner 
of §. 485 is the znfinitive absolute §. 355, a very important, 
although very simple , part of the sentence and possessing a 
peculiar signification in Hebrew: 


~ 


The znjfin. abs. is thus 1) loosely put after the previously 540 
mentioned action, for the purpose of further explaining and 
‘describing its kind or manner, which may be either done by.. 
the same verb, as then we destroyed them — (some other 
words intervening) — bt mm to destroy (destruendo) or, so 
that we destroyed ail cities etc. Dt. 3, 6. Js. 31, 5; with 


29.* 
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another infinitive besides, as God will smite him — to smite 
and heal i. e. so as to heal also, Js,19, 22. Jer.12, 17. 1 Kgs. 
20, 27; or by one or more inf. of different verbs, as J wzll 
accomplish it m22) bin beginning and ending i. e. com- 
pletely, from beginning to end 1 Sam. 3,12. 2Sam. 8, 2, Gen. 
21, 16. 30, 32. Ex. 33, 7. Dt. 9, 241. 27, 8. Js.30, 14; mans 
to multiply and 20°" to make good are especially frequent- 
ly placed after verbs in this manner, and even after an znjin. 
abs. itself. In the same way, where the action is already 
strongly referred to, so that it is then sufficient to name it 
briefly, as in this let a man glory: to be wise and to 
know me! Jer. 9, 23. Js. 5, 5. 20, 2. 58, 6, 7. Zach. 14, 12 
(Jos. 9, 20 where } and intervenes). Cf. besides Ewatp’s 
Gram. Arab. Il. p. 40. 134. / . 


541 2) When the inf. abs., however, is closely subordined 
to the finite verb of its own root, so that both form a 
whole, then the pure verbal idea is complete in itself and its 
power is contained within it acc. to §{. 486, but becomes by 
that more complete, more finished, more certain, so that our 
entirely, altogether, always, further, without doubt, 
according to the difference of the context, are contained in it; 
in Latin, this corresponds to usgue; as »inw svnw hear 
hearing i. e. hear attentively, or, hear always, 55: ot he 
is gone altogether! oxymtaa ‘Toe [will lead thee up 
also altogether, without doubt (not only lead thee down) Gen. 
19, 9. 31, 15. 46, 4. Num. 11, 15. 32. 16, 13. 23, 14. 24, 10. 
Jos. 24, 10. 7, 7. 2Kgs. 3, 24. 5, 11. Js. 6, 9. Jer. 22, 10. 23, 
29. Zach. 8, 21. Dan. 11, 10. Iob 13, 17. 21, 2. 37, 2, Ano- 
ther verb may be also thus added at the end by means of 3, 
especially with a verb of motion, as 351 Nx. Nx" he went 
ever to and fro, m>39 357 Fo he went on continually, 
weeping Gen. 8, 7. Jos. 6, 13. Jdgs. 14, 9. 1 Sam. 6, 12. 2Sam. 
3, 16. 15, 30. 16, 5. 13. 2Kgs. 2, 11 (without a verb of 
motion Joel 2, 26); sor to go expresses, even in this com- 
bination, merely the continual increase of a thing, as 3573 
D331 ibn and he continually increased in greatness Gen, 
26, 13. Jdgs. 4, 24; lastly, a frequently used infinitive of this 
kind may be placed in the middle with an almost adverbial 
signification, as 3509) FO sawn and they returned more 
and more continually Gen. 8, 3. 12, 9, midua taunt onndw 
I sent earnestly (prop. early) continually Jer. 7, 13, 29, 19. 
— The chief verb, as being too far distant, is repeated in a participle in 
Jer. 41, 6. The last verb may also fall back into the narrative form in- 
stead of the infin. abs. Jos, 6, 13. 2Sam, 16, 13, or the participle of the 
verb at the beginning may be continued v. 5. Jer. 41,6, which is possible - 
even instead of the first infin. (as the participle, as expressing duration, 
is nearest to the idea here) 2Sam. 15, 30; as also the second verb too 
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is annexed in the participle Gen. 26, 13. Jdgs. 4, 24. The shortening of 
the phrase by aid of the simple verb of being, is also remarkable: 4944 


lola ys they decreased more and more Gen. 8, 5. 


After this, it is easy to conceive how some infin. abs. have become 549 
perfect abverbs: n55 yyy to walk humbly with God Mich. 6, 8, “379 
hastily Jos. 2, 5 (as finite verb 1Sam.17, 48) bows diligently, ap 5 
' well, very, all of which, however, can only be construed with verbs, but 
start much is even construed with a noun, as May OY many 
pieces of wood Js, 30, 33 (before the substantive as in stat. cs. niay 
Am. 4, 9. after it Prov. 25, 27). 


This last and all similar adverbs, inasmuch as they are only simple 543 
words, may again occur in every relation in the proposition acc. to §. 458: 
€. g. as subject, as 55> asm much (of the people) fell 2Sam.1, 4; 
as predicate, my days are p44 vy few and evil, p>"3N bidwet 
is your father well? Gen. 47, 9. 43, 17. Job 8, 9; and like adjectives ia 
apposition, as pp" we my perscutor without cause = my undeser- 
ved enemy Ps. 7, 5. 


Where the connexion of the sentence requires the verb 544 
to appear indeed as a substantive (infinitive) but not so much 
as an inanimate and abrupt one,. subordined by itself after 
the manner of the adverbs, as zn the current of the pro- 
position, namely, first and chiefly as intimately interwoven 
as a noun with a succeeding or preceding noun, and secondly, 
rather as a kind of the ordinary accusative dependent on the 
action of the verb (hence it is poetically used: after the stat. 
constr, of a participle Ps. 127, 2) or lastly, as subject of 
the proposition acc. to §{.546 1), in these cases, the infin. 
constr. is used in contradistinction to the inf, abs., see {. 353. 
The construction of this inf. constr. with the prep. > to 
which offers the easiest and nearest subordination (resembling 
the same use in later languages) has, however, encreased to 
a great extent in Hebr.: active verbs as bn to begin, yOIN 
to add, 38 to will, are construed with the infin. with or 
without 5; it is more necessary with intransitive verbs and 
adjectives, as nx&d dim he ceased to go out, nin2 van they 
have finished to die = are all dead, although the poets 
again are more sparing in the use of this, as NW2 °n78>) 
J am weary to bear Js,1, 14, “19 ‘my paratus excitare 
Iob 3, 8; 5 is also used with the subject placed dependently, 
as maw ain zé us good to dwell Prov. 21, 9, cf. the same 
without > vy. 19, and very rarely even after a loosely placed 
substantive, as n> ny a time to bear Koh. 3, 2. 4. The 
infin. of some verbs with this 5 becomes even an adverb: 
34> in number, “ax §. 464 to say, used to cite the words, 
or, with a following thought (Ex. 5,19), for it always 
refers to words quoted immediately after (like zéz in Sanscrit). 
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With the negation zt is not do to=can or may uot bedone 
Jdgs. 1, 19. Am, 6, 10..2Chro. 20, 6; also without negation 
ut is to do = one must do 19, 2. Hos.9, 13. lob 30, 6. Ps. 68, 19. 

1) Nevertheless, the inf. abs. is still found sometimes in the last two 


. cases in which it is actually easily possible according to the idea, 
see the passages §. 355 nofe, and Prov. 25, 27. 


545 In the same manner as the infin. abs. cannot be depen- 
dent on a stat. constr. or even on a preposition, so also it 
cannot itself stand in stat. constr. nor assume suffixes in 
any sense whatever, but can only remotely subordine a noun 
(cf. Ewaun’s Gram. Arab. Il. p. 140). The noun, however, 
which is subordined to an izfin. constr, may either be re- 
ferred to the subject, if the finite verb was used, as diavD 
2m at the hearing of the king i. e. as the king heard, or 
to the object, as nsw niwy to exercise justice. If the 
finite verb would merely stand in the nearest, most indefi- 
nite person, that is, in the third, without a definite subject 
being added, then the infin. also is used as merely dependent 
on the construction of the sentence without supplying such a 
subject, whether the fizite verb be to be conceived in the 
sing. a8 SSya-ny nk as he saw the ring Gen. 24, 30,. 
or in the p/. as 128x-nx iian when they shore (a71a) his 
flock 1Sam. 25, 2. Gen. 25, 26. 33, 10. Ex. 9, 16. Ps. 42, 4. 
Job 20, 4 1). — Whether the noun, then, which is subor- 
dined, if the /inite verb were used, be to be taken as sub- 
ject or object, it can still be attached to the zafin. constr. 
as to a stat. constr., and this infinitive does take suffixes ; 
but, notwithstanding, the attachment to the znfin. is not so 
close, as it would not take place with the finite verb for 
which the infin. is a substitute; the noun especially often 
stands separated as object (Js. 11, 9), and with me ¢. 492 f.; 
and here the suffix also may be separated by this my, and is 
regularly so separated when the infin. is used for the third 
person of the finite verb without a definite subject, as ink > 
as he saw, in§ ny as he saw him, 28am. 6, 21. nyo2 
con when one bore them (a common expression which has 
its origin in polygamy) Gen. 25, 26; “hence too mX after the 
infin. of a passive (acc. to §. 572) In& nwama when one an- 
nointed him 21, 5. Lev. 13, 55. 56. Num, 7, 10. Ez. 16, 4. 5. 
Moreover, cf. §. 554 f. 

1) It is in a similar manner to this, that it is sufficient for the verb, 
when it would be used in the third pers. merely, without a more 


definitely named subject, to go over into the participle without 
the. addition of the personal pronoun: in the pl. as pis they 


say Ex. 5, 16. Gen. 37, 17, and in the sg. as Nya Seq lo he 
goes out ix, 7, 15. 8, 16. Gen. 41, 1, NN there calls Js. 21, 
ll acc. to §. 551, Ps. 97, 10. 66, 7. 33, 5. 7. 22, 99. 
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lI. ENTIRE PROPOSITION. 


I, Nothing is required, according to {. 471, to form an 546 
entire proposition, but the logical combination of subject and 
predicate, in whatever form and even with whatever com- 
pass either may appear. ‘Two ideas which are combined by 
the thought are always necessary to form an entire proposi- 
tion in ordinary diction, e. g. 7223 75 to me (mine) is 
strength, mya 2N [am Jahve, prrx sin he is just, mv 
dtka Sara is in the tent, tin xp harvest is to-day. 
The subject, however, always has the power of a substan- 
tive, either from ils own nature or by transference, whereas 
the word which is added as predicate, may vary much 
more in form and power, and is even more easily placed as 
dependent. As subject in the stricter sense, ihe inf. constr. 
alone can be placed dependently (because it represents a mere 
possibility), in propositions like naw> 341 good is it to 
rae (= that one dwell) quietly, precisely as in English, 
cf. §. 544. | 


‘An adjective, when used as predicate, generally does not 547 
require the article, but represents the quality quite simply, as 
mim pyr just (is) Jahve; the sense, however, may necessarily 
require the article, as on account of the superlative {. 502, 
or when a participle renders a quality emphatically prominent, 
so that it separates itself more with the article , and the arti- 
cle conveys the sense of he who, as nix 37379 your eyes 
(it is) which saw Dt. 4, 3. 11, 7. Js. 14, 27. Gen. 45, 12; 
Ps. 19, 11. 

Instead of an adjective, an abstract substantive also may 
be used as predicate, especially in poetry, as the judgments 
of God are nay truth, true, Ps. 19, 10, or if an adjective 
is not yet formed, or not yet currently used, as py» TP 
its walls are wood, wooden (cf. §. 498 where there is the 
same thing fundamentally, and still more §. 480) Ez. 41, 22. 
1Sam. 21, 6. Ex.9, 31. Gen. 11, 1. Jer. 24, 2. Ps. 110, 3; 
with such predicates, the subject which is mentioned a little 
previously, may be easily repeated in thought, in st. cst. as a 
part of the predicate at the same time (zfs walls are walls of 
wood), which case also occurs in the following example, 
tmx NOD thy throne is (the throne) of God = divine, 
Ps. 45, 7; cf. Ewaun’s Gram, Arab. Il. p. 146. — 


The use of the copula between the subject and predicate 548 - 
is only gradually introduced: 1) the pronoun of the third. 
person, as the personal pronoun contains the idea of substan- 
tial existence in its very nature, and that of the third person 
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most simply e. g. Nut 128 J am hes but there is no verbal 
or temporal power whatever in it, and its use is primarily 
only on occasions when the subject is most indispensably to 
be separated from the predicate, namely because both are 
definite nouns Dt. 12, 23, yup xin 513 David is or was 
the least 1Sam. 17, 14, §. 502, where one might easily con— 
strue jQpm in apposition acc. to §. 537, the little David; 
in the same way after the pronoun which is more emphati- 
cally placed separately at the beginning, especially with per- 
sons, a8 bX mai m7 what are these? Zach. 4, 5. Gen. 25, 
16. It is different when the subject is placed first acc. to §. 
557 and is of longer compass, and the sentence is, therefore, 
somewhat interrupted, as these men — peaceful (are) they 
Gen, 34, 21. As this pronoun of the third person is used 
most simply as the copula, accordingly, even the second or 
first person may go before, as [ON Nin ARN thou art 
God 2Sam. 7, 28. 4). aa : 
1) The poets moreover use this personal pronoun by itself also, for 
he is with a preceding stat. cs. (§. 507), in a half finished pro- 
position therefore, Nah. 2, 9. Js. 18, 2. 7. 


2) The verb rm is properly only used on occasions in 
which a verb is required for the idea to be, to become, to 
exist, therefore for the past or future absolutely, as 7 U°N 
@ man was (once); and often for the jussive, just as it is con- 
stantly used for the imperative. A participle being is, with the 
exception of Ex. 9', 3, only found in later writers, as there is generally 
no copula at all used for the present as the nearest tense, or the per- 
sonal pronoun is sufficient of itself; “=; is also rarely used of the past 


in parenthetical propositions Jdgs. 8, i In the same way as 
the verb to be is construed immediately with the predicate, 
in the same way may the verbs bmn to begin to be, to be- 


come Gen. 9, 20. 1 Sam. 3, 2, and tan to cease to be Js. 


33, 1, taan Ps.9, 7, which describe a more definite kind 
of being, also be construed. 


550 w: §. 506 is less than S77 to be called a copula, as it is 


properly always placed independently at the beginning of a 
proposition, to represent an emphatic there is; it is also 
chiefly used before indefinite nouns only, as mpm w7 there 
is hope, a& w. there is a friend Prov. 18, 24, ‘4319 w 
there is one who hears thee lob 5, 1, very rarely before 
a definite noun Jdgs. 6, 13, and from a special cause §. 623. 
For the rest, although the word is primarily always placed in 
stat. const. acc. to §. 506, yet, as it always bears rather a 
mere verbal idea, it can also be more freely placed, with a 
word coming between, as 25° WG: there is to me (I have) 
much, or the noun being placed before it on account of a 
particular reason Jdgs. 19, 19. Js. 43, 8. 
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As, according to all this, there is no copula corresponding to our fo 
be in current use in Hebr., it is not surprising, therefore, that the 
language possesses another means, of distinguishing the predicate, see 
. 521. 


The more definite subject is often omitted, if it is easily 551 
understood from the sense of the proposition or expression, 
or if it cannot be mentioned; the verb therefore is then pla- 
ced by itself in the third person. Thus, when 1) persons 
are spoken of, @) the plural is used when there is no need 
of stating who and how many do a thing, as 4973N dicunt, 
a construction of infinite frequency, especially because the 
active constructions are used, in all possible cases, in prefe- 
rence to the passive §. 251, so that we even find such a com- 
bination acc. to §. 539 as 35 ANP? ADIN Nd thow wilt 
not add — they call thee = thou wilt not any more be 
called, Js. 47,1. — 06) The verb is much more rarely pla- 
ced alone in the simg. as the individual is not so easily left 
indefinite as the number is; the chief cases are: a) the phrase 
=u xp one called the name of the city, of the child etc.; 
for it is uncertain who devised the name, though only one 
can have devised it; #) when we can determine the agent 
from the action mentioned, as wn he ploughs (the labourer) 
Am. 6, 12. Js. 53, 9. y) when the particular person may be 
gathered from the context of the narration, as “ane. then 
said he (the person asked), 1 Sam. 19, 22; or when the person 
follows from the antithesis, as every one before whom he 
(his neighbour) mentions it, will tremble Js. 19,17. 0) rarely 
in other cases, as “28 fe (a man, indefinitely) = one said 
1Sam. 23, 22. 24, 11. Ex.10, 5. 21.1). Because the sing. 
is thus more indistinct in itself, therefore the participle of the 
same stem is, with greater clearness, used as subject, as 55° 
opis the falling one 1. e. he who falls, some one or other, 
falls Dt. 22, 8 Jer. 9, 23; this is rare with the pl. poet.31, 5, 

1) This use is also found in Sanscrit. 


The address in the second pers. sg. for any one, is only found in Hebr. 
in the common phrase by which one shows the way, NS Ty until thy 


coming = as far as, which has become so very much an adyerb, that 
we even find qeia alone. 


2) As no definite form for the zewter has been developed, 552 
accordingly , when things are to be signified indefinitely, the 
verb, just as is the case with the adjective and pronoun (. 
364, is placed either in the msc. or in the fem. sg.; in the 
verb, however, the use of a) the nearest, the 7zsc., is most 
frequent, as “Wp if is hard Dt.15, 18. 15 n14 it is wide 
to him, easy, he recovers, 1 Sam. 16, 23, especially for the 
passive constantly, as Smim coeptum est, w18 dirutum est, 


\ 
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429 there is spoken Ps. 87, 3, which passive acc. to {. 572 
is often construed like the indefinite third pers. active, to 
whiose sense it corresponds. — 0) the fem., especially in 
occurrences produced by a mysierious power from without, 
as own it has grown dark, “on (it makes rain, some 
uncerlain cause) 7f rains Am. 4, 7. Jer. 13,16. %> mpuiy it 7s 
narrow to me, J am oppressed Js. 38, 14. %> 1% Jdgs. 10 9. 

It is somewhat different when the easily understood subject (like the 


object in others) is gradually left out in some very common expressions, 
especially a member of the body, as 9 (A299) mon there looked 
softly (mercifully) upon him (his eye) i. e. pepercit ei, once 1Sam. 24, 
11; often 45 sta then was inflamed to him (ADR his nose, his 
wrath). | { | , 


553 The possible compass of the parts of the proposition is 
clear from §. 471 ff. The whole can also be explained by 
the individual in apposition, as both supported Moses 172 
SH mai ss on the one side (prop. as a neuter ab hoc) 
one and on the other one, as such prolix descriptions are 
still prevalent in Hebr. Ex. 17, 12, Especially can a pd. be 
immediately explained by W°N man J. e. each in such a way 
that the further additions must accommodate themselves to 
that sg. as Aan WN NaN gird ye, each his sword; and, 
where reciprocal actions are spoken of, there is 7x his brother 
or any fis friend used together with this wx man (which 
our languages, no longer separating the two members, more 
concisely express by each other, cddvdov) even with non- 
personal objects (Ex. 26, 3) as IAy47>R WIN AGN ‘they said 
to each other, prop. man to his friend, pipmt ND VGN WN 
they do not crowd one the other (each other) Jocl 2, 8; 
and subordined, J deliver them each into the hand of the 
other i. e. into mutual captivity Zach. 11, 6. It is remarkable 
that this w°N without the article, though still a very powerful 
word, instead of being subordined to the stat. constr. is 
rather abruptly put before, as inn3 wey each its half, for 
the half of each Gen. 15, 10. 9, 5 (from the hand of -the 
brother of every one). lob 1, 4 (tn the house of the order 
of each), cf. Gen. 42, 25. 49, 28. Num. 17, 17, and as 
subject Ex. 16, 19. 


554 IJ. Three principles regulate the position of the words 
in an entire proposition: 41. There is a definite order establish- 
ed for the usual unimpassioned arrangement of words', which 
is so much the more immutable in consequence of the “want 
of cases for the noun; to what extent this is the case in the 
several members of the proposition, is more fully stated above. 
‘Ihe nearest place for the predicate, however, is before the 
subject, because it is generally the property which is espe- 
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cially new and important, which the speaker desires to men- 
tion, as mim py just (is) Jahves the verb, however, is 
so much the rather placed before, as, just as all verbal per- 
sons, so also the third properly contains a subject in itself 
§. 471, and the more definite subject is originally only an 
apposition to that third person, as sm “2x there spoke 
Jahve. The object then, according to the most natural order, 
follows the subject thus placed after the verb, and is distin- 
guished by this very position, as = >xd9 577 mbw David 
sent messengers 1Sam. 25, 14. Gen, 42, 30. This tranquil 
order is especially observed immutably when the proposition 
has already begun with power with a closely construed, firm 
word and returns to rest, either by a strong conjunction 
being placed at the beginning, as "> that, m:m lo, or by a 
substantive being placed first (e. g. §. 557); cf. Ewatn’s Gram. 
Arab, Il, p.164. — If it so happens that the verb is placed 
in the ivf. cs. according to the construction of the proposi- 
lion, the same order is preserved, nay is for the most part 
more indispensably necessary; the noun which would have 
been subject with the finite verb, is placed next in order, 
80 that the inf. can be placed in sé. cs. acc. to §. 545; the 
object remains object as to form also, and is placed last, as 
om savia in the hearing of the king i.e. as the. king 
heard; MIO"NN Hw MNwa wa the destroying Jahve Sodom 
i. e. when he destroyed, Gen. 13, 10. 29, 13. Ez. 34, 12. 
Yet cf. §. 555. 


Little words and accessory definitions are always inserted in the firmer 555 
chief elements of the proposition, as yuan 1 mx Iwill give to thee 
et + : ose ” . 
the land sy\3wWy m&y S77 what (how) huve we done this? Nay a little 
word may even intrude between the inf. constr. and the subject of the 
infin, as verb, which is then altogether put before as such (which is con- 
trary to §. 554) because the construction of the if. constr. is not very 
close acc. to §. 545, as AIM An& mows wm Lartans sending him Js. 
20, 1. 5, 24. Gen. 4, 15. Jos. 14, 113 or an accusative, which is remoter 
as to the sense, is earlier attached as a smaller suffix Dt. 31, 7% The 
participle in stat. constr, also, whose construction in not very close acc. 
to §. 503, can also be so separated, as op 3894 “ON byig they that 
cast in the river the angle Js.19, 8. Cf. also wijh b> §. 509 f. — It 
is for a similar reason that the weak “= fuét is interposed in Job 1, 1. 


2. We are ¢learly to distinguish from this the formation of 556 
a descriptive proposition (or rather, proposition of state) which 
is produced by the particularly significant arrangement of the 
words. For as the subject is placed first, contrary to §.554, and 
the predicate follows, it is not the action, its development 
and progress, which is brought in the fore-ground, as in 
the ordinary, narrative diction §.554, but it is the thing or 
the person which is described in a certain condition, and the 
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whole proposition, in direct opposition to the usual narrative 
style, paints the even tenour and tranquillity of permanence, 
of continuance, according as the speaker conceives it; and 
this reversed arrangement of words is extremely important 
and significant for this purpose (cf. Ewaup’s Gram. Arab. IL 
p- 168). The verb also is then usually placed in the par- 
ticiple acc. to §. 350, as, in this condition, the action is ge- 
nerally conceived as still continuing. Thus Ex.12,11, where 
the condition is even introduced with the words, thus shall 
ye eat if: tan tan your loins girded etc. Jdgs. 15, 
2. 1 Sam. 12, 17. Hence iy sézll §. 465 and 4. there is 
not are exceedingly well suited to these very propositions, Ex. 
3, 2. 5, 16.9; 2. All this is of greater importance after- 
wards in §. 607-609. 


This order is especially important, inasmuch as the par- 
ticiple so placed serves, acc. to §.350, at the same time as a 
tense-form for the action continuing at this very present, 
for the praesens relativum, as ning ny mit behold thy 
brother is angry Gen. 27, 42, or for the future which the 
speaker contemplates as quite near at hand or, at any rate, as 
certain in his mind as if it were present (fut. relativum), as 
wa nM ex me allaturum = en allaturus sum Gen. 6, 17. 
Much remoter and rarer is the use of the praeteritum re- 
lativum by itself to place the hearer at once in a definite 
condition of the past, as in the description of a dream: 
s79 ~399 Zo I was (during the dream) standing Gen. 41, 17. 

sizrt behold is very frequently used at the very beginning with this 


| participle and in other descriptive propositions to call the attention to a 
condition. It is, however, a general consequencg of the sense of this 
stzmq that it subordines the subject to itself at once, where the subject 
can be placed separately, and a personal pronoun then usually becomes a 
suffix. When 25 is not used, the participle, as a simple form for the 


plats 
praes. and fut. instans, may be put before like the other tenses (com- 
pare the Aramaic) Gen. 18, 13 f. 31, 20. Num. 20, 29. Jdgs. 15, 11. 


557 3. A word, contrary to the usual order §. 554, is rendered 
prominent for the sake of emphasis or antithesis and is 
placed first, which mode is very frequent in Hebr. as a 
language of youthful animation. When the subject or object 
has thus the force of the proposition, the verb is then pri- 
marily placed in the middle always, as 3 155W ND 92493 
our hands have not shed blood (and ‘the antithesis is, owr 
eyes) Dt. 21, 7; tay Apr) tarzan stones (even) do the wa- 
ters wear away Job 14, 19; after a word with a preposi- 
tion, e. g. a statement of time, the order is, verb, subject, 
object Gen. 1, 1. The following arrangements are rare and 
rather poetical: object, subject, verb 2Kgs. 5, 13; subject, ob- 
ject, verb Js.13, 18, and very rarely verb, object, subject 
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Ps. 34, 225 interrogative substantives have the first place from 


their nature acc. to §.577. It often happens that a substantive which 
is placed before for sake of emphasis, is with very great emphasis re- 
peated again by means of its personal pronoun, as sos Sis7 nD32 
won the blessing of Jahve — it maketh rich Prov. 10, 22. 24; 
Ww IPN Ink UPHAM Jahve — him should you sanctify Js.8, 13. — 
A substantive so placed before, is also often repeated by means of its personal 
. pronoun (or, if long words come between, by itself) in the usual posi- 

tion and without further emphasis, as InX ={595 toymone the people 
-— he led it over Gen. 47, 21. Se 


The chief noun, of which something is to be predicated, is very 558 
often placed quite abruptly at the beginning of the proposition, where the 
speaker places it, as the most important word, first by itself, and is obli- 
ged to repeat it afterwards by means of its pron. suff. in the place re~ 
quired by the construction of the proposition, as iwoD fnwarsiu 
Jahve — in heaven is his throne Ps. 11, 4, Nah.1, 3. 2Kgs. 10, 293 
it is very rarely that such a substantive continues without such a repeti- 
tion, when the following proposition by itself also gives a complete sense, 
so that the construction is easily understood from the context, as @ soul 
hungering i. e. according to the force of the participle §.607 when a 
soul hungers, then all bitter is sweet to it Prov. 27, 7. Ps. 115, 16. 
Js. 2, 18. 


The verb alone cannot be rendered prominent by an 559 
unusual position merely, because it, of its own accord, occu- 
pies the first place in the ordinary proposition acc. to §. 554. 
Nevertheless, in the exceedingly animated Hebrew language 
it is often rendered emphatically prominent by the inf. abs. 
being placed before the /inzte verb of the same stem, which 
usage is almost peculiar to Hebrew, concerning which see 
§, 584. 


The pronominal ideas also are very often so confined to 560 
an, in itself, definite order of the words in a proposilion, 
that their emphasis can only be externally and _ sensibly 
expressed by means of repetition. Thus a) the emphasis of 
the verbal person is signified by the addition or, properly, re- 
petition of the personal pronoun, as "28 py maQENI and I 
only escaped lob. 1, 15; only later writers, and especially 
Kohelet, add the separate personal pronouns to the verbal 
persons without emphasis, for distinctness only, and on account 
of their laxer diction. In the same way, to render the em- 
phasis of a substantive already named very prominent: 
nam tha ear bar but Abel, he also brought Gen. 4, 4. 
However, N3t = avtog can be very well placed before a 
noun to be strongly marked Ex. 12, 42, where yn7NIn 
tpse-hic come together; and in the same way where the 
sentence merely refers to what has been already mentioned 
Hos. 4, 14 (where 25, avtol, they themselves refers back 


561 
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to the adult Israelites), Js. 7, 14. for God xin tpt Tee 
himself Ps. 50, 6. x1 SImy tu ipse Jer. 49, 12 1), — b) 
The strong cniplea of a suffi x pronoun attached to anoun, | 
which is of itself very much shortened without any emphasis 
and which nevertheless cannot be separated and placed re- 
fore, is expressed in the same way by adding (or prop. re- 
peating) the personal pronoun, as Nim WwW? his, his soul, 
his own soul Mich. 7, 3. "28 "2772 me 4 Sam. 25, 24, espe- 
cially with particles which require the emphasis, as 3 WER 
nisi zz his mouth also 2 Sam.17, 5. Gen. 4, 26. 10, 21. 


Proy. 23,15 7). A verbal suff. however, is seldom repea- 


ted in this way (only when ta alsa is placed after, Gen. 27, 
34. Prov. 22, 19) because it can be easily separated and 
placed before acc. to {.492. -——- An adverb also must be 
rendered emphatical in this way, as 79737. 732 because , yea 
because Lev. 26, 43. But a substantive or adjective is sel- 
dom repeated in’ this manner, as they may be distinguished 
by their position , except in an unusual oratorical style Dt. 


16, 20. 


1) It is moreover used as sole predicate even, Nast, o atrés , the 
same A aad he and none other) Iob 3, 19. Js. 41, 4. Ps. 
102, 

. 2) Yet, in "Canticles, instead of YN WD my “pineyard, “by 7D 


§.517 is used, the writer having avoided using the pronoun for the 
_ direct case. ; 


| We: are, however, clearly to distinguish between this rhetorical re- 
petition of a word according to the emphasis of a single word in the 
proposition , and the repetition which is necessary for the expression of a 
single, in itself, firm thought or idea: 1) to express a Aigh or the highest 
degree (cf. §. 502), which is necessary in Prose eyen, with adverbs, as 
sit sik7 very much , but is in other respects rather peculiar to the 
lofty diction of poetry. Words too which are merely similar, may be pla- 
ced together, with or without copula, as =: au791 mw desert and 
desolation Kz, 6 , 14. Tob 30, 335 man FANT ‘to onder ‘wonder Hab. 
1, 5..Zeph. 2, 1, Js, 29, 9. — 2) fo express the idea of doubleness, 
variety, as a8 FaN alone: stone i. e. double, different, false stone 
Dt. 25, 13, also with the copula 22) 55 heart and heart, double heart 
(cf, bilinguis) Ps. 12, 3. Somewhat differently 792 179 who and who? 
i.e. what particular persons, precisely as in English , Ex.10, 8. — 3) to 
denote an equable advance from one to more. a continuance and repe- 
tition of the same thing, as Vz 7772 on the way, on the way i, e. 


without stopping ves 2, ake 730 m7w year, ear, yearly is 22; 
thing ay pits: Gen. 14, 10, Joel 3, 14; moreover with adverbs: saben 
mbyn above - above i, e. higher aid higher over Dt. 28, 43; eahige Opn 


little little, by little and little Ex. 23, 30; especially with numbers, when 
the same - number is applied more than once to single objects , as Hebrew 
has not any form for distributive numerals, as 4% raw saw by sevens 
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Zach. 4, 2. also without a numeral, as sqr5x5 sisyy staff staff i. e. each 
a staff Num. 17, 17. | 7 


Before the noun is mentioned, there is sometimes allu- 562 
sion made to it by means of its pronoun, when a Poet espe- 
cially, full of the thought of the object, presupposes ils being 
already known-Js. 13, 2. If such a pronoun suffix is im- 
mediately followed by the proper noun, as 4977 Inmw he seeks 
it, correction Prov. 13, 24 Ex. 2, 6. mbdube inun his 
bed, Sulomorn’s (§. 453. 517) Cant. 3, 7, then this is pro- 
duced by a small emphasis of the substantive, especially in 
the looser popular idiom which first more briefly and con- 
veniently alludes to the noun, and must afterwards repeat it 
for distinctness, we | - 

An apparently superfitous: personal pronoun is often placed in the 563 
dative in a complete proposition, which pronoun however, in particular 
reference to the. subject, expresses that one should do, or does something 
for his advantage or for himself-alone; or that the speaker has a parti- 
cular interest in the action; especially in addresses, and most frequently 
in the broader, free language’of the people, as 9 > go for thyself! 

4% ors he ts gone ‘for. himself c= has departed, is utterly gone 
oe Mh Ge gee se Se ae Se ee 


vv 


Cant. 2, 11. 


are ie taal 


On the other hand, an object merely consisting of the suffix may 565 
also be left out when it may be easily gathered from the context; .e. g. 
when the object is already mentioned (in a substantive or in a whole 
proposition), especially easily with things, as he saw and told (what he 
had seen) Gen. 9, 22. mispind to preserve (them) 6, 20, equivalent to. 
to be preserved. — In the ‘same way, when a word already mentioned 
in the stat. constr. is used immediately after as subject, it does not re- 
quire to be again specially mentioned as subject, as the person of the 
verb contains a reference to it, as Ink mivy DTN poxa in the © 


: Tr 


image of God made he (God) him Gen. 9, 6. 14, 1. 2. 


In consequence of the language possessing no current re- 566 
flexive pronoun se, himself, itis obliged 1) to use the pronoun 
suffix of the third person instead, when another noun. 
(or, which is the same thing properly, a.preposition) separa-- 
tes the suffix from the subject, as 1223 “728 he said. in 
his heart, 15 sivy he made. himself, or for himself; but 
the suffix .in immediate connexion, without such an _ inter- 
vening noun, as interfecit se, laudat se, can never have this 
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signification. The suffix of the third person, however, may 
be very properly attached reflexively to mx (especially accor- 
ding to its primitive signification §.492), as in& se ipsum 
Ex. 5,19. 2Sam. 15, 25. Jer. 7, 19. Ez. 34, 2. 8. — 2) 
‘Where this pronoun cannot be used, the pronoun suffixes 
are construed with w»3 soul, as IL know "Hn2 my soul i.e. 
myself, cf. §.506. | 


III. The parts of a proposition must have a harmony 
of gender and number in the construction of the adjectives, 
pronouns, -and verbs, with their substantives. The manifold 
departures from this rule are not wanton irregularities, but 
arise from the great freedom and lightness of the Hebrew 
language, which does not regard the external form of words 
where it is permitted by their posztion or their zdea, 


1. When the predicate is mentioned before the subject 
is named (and before it is distinctly present to the mind), it 
may be placed in the nearest, still indefinite form i. e. in 
the masc. sing., especially as the predicate, according to its 
usual position, precedes the subject §. 554: the verb too is 
then placed without definite relation to the subject; but if 
the subject is mentioned, this indefiniteness cannot take place 
or be continued; as m4 “ay the cry passed through 
1 Kgs. 22, 36; So 5 the hands were Jos. 8, 20; ‘anu 
nipn the laws are kept Mich. 6, 16; it is rarer for an ad- 
jective to be so placed as predicate 1), 

1) It is, besides, very rare for an adjective, as a predicate expressing 
a mere property, to be so placed without a more definite number 
and gender, as they go pis naked lob 24, 7%. 12, 17, although 
the adjective is not the nearest predicate there. 


2. The greatest number of departures from the concord 
arise from the external form being disregarded on account of 
the idea: | | : 


1) Inasmuch as the feminine is the proper form for ab— 
stracts §. 364, and as the individuals of the plural may be 
comprehended in an abstract, any plural may be construed 
with the fem. sing. of the predicate. This is especially easy 
with inanimate objects, beasts, and suchlike, in which the 
action of individuals is ‘not so prominent (in contradistinction 
to §. 569), as ninga s4y9n, ta Iola avaBléne, the beasts 
look wp Joel 1, 20. Js. 34, 13. 25am. 24, 133; also with the 
dual, as map ry Ais eyes were fixed 1Sam. 4, 15; with 
an adjective as predicate Mich.1, 9; but never with adjectives 
or pronouns which are placed immediately after in the closest 
construction, in apposition, although it may with pronouns 
which refer remotely to a plural Iob 39, 15. Ps. 119, 98. 


~ 
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Kttb 2 Kes. 3, 3. This construction, however, is rare on 
the whole, and almost exclusively poetical. 


2) The form and the gender of the sing. or plural are 569 


disregarded in the construction when the sense preduminates 
over the external grammatical form; thus a) a sig. can be 
construed with the plural (the so called construction of the 
collectives) when the object consists of many equally inde- 
pendent and active parts; this construction is most frequent 
when the siwg. signifies living and active persons or animals, 
and is rarely used of inanimate objects; and even in that 
case, the plural cannot enter into the apposition (cf. §. 568, ex- 
cept with the participle which is rather placed by itself with 
the article acc. to §. 596, Num. 14, 35), but only in the pre- 
dicate, and frequently only in the progress of the sentence, 
when the form of the subject is not so distinctly present to 


.the mind. ‘The gender accommodates itself merely to the 


sense in the same way, thus 225 2p>9x the people cry (the 
men and women); axe AMP fhe city (inhabitants) fear 
Js. 25, 33 ansn the lier in wait = those who are in am- 
bush Jdgs. 20, 37, srambn war for enemies with a masc. pl. 
1Kgs. 5,°17; 4Nx small cattle often with a fem. pl., 355 


often vehicle in general, for the pl. chariots Nah. 2, 5; 


_eryon’ speech for words Ps.119, 103; moreover, with >> 


all Dt. 28, 60. Ez. 28, 3, and with an adjective of indcfinite, 
general signification, as “GN another, others lob 8, 19. 
Je. 16, 4. Ps. 11, 7. ° 


b) Every number and gender may also be disregarded in 
many single instances, when the speaker keeps fast a sense 
at variance with the external form, as 07325 clamores, then hen- 
ostrich, ostrich, hence as fem. or masc. sing. lob 39, 13-18; mNon 


sin as a masc. Gen. 4, 7 on account of the image of a lion; idleness = 
the sluggard, as masc. Prov. 12, 273 ssi vanum em idols, as pl. 1Sam. 


12, 21. The grammatical gender also often changes for the gender of the 
sense or image: WH) soul = man, fem. or msc. Gen. 46, 27, Ley. 20, 
6. 22, 6. Num. 31 , 28; 4h sheep metaphorically for men pl. fem. and 
masc, Jer. 23, 2-4. Ez. 34, 1 ff miryy bones and dead bodies 88, 1 ff. 
wow sun §. 366 on account of a poetical image, masc. Ps, 19, 6. — 
c) Plurals whose signification appears to be that of a sing. 
are gradually construed with the singular, as ninin moenia 
(f. 362) Jer. 51, 58; minkn floods = the sea, as fem. sg. 
Ps. 78, 15, m2» face, and 12 water (§. 361) sometimes 
construed with the sing. 2Sam. 10, 9; S72 heaven as sing. 
in remote construction Iob 38, 33; niayw poet. arva, with- 
out sg., hence construed with the svg. as being almost sy- 


nonymous with mw field, Hab. 3, 17. Js. 16, 8. — morn 
§. 361, 3, is only very often and designedly construed 
23 
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with the pd. where polytheism or idolatry is intended Ex, 32, 
4. 8, or where the angels may be understood at the same 
time Gen. 35, 7; otherwise, in accordance to the Mosaic mono- 
theism, it is, almost without exception (2Sam. 7, 23) con- 
strued with the szzg. of the predicate, and rarely also with 
the pl. in apposition Jos. 24, 19. 1Sam.17, 26; the con- 
struction fluctuates between sg. and p/. with .|"n penates ; 
concerning >ya and 7458 fond whose plural forms are always 
treated as sing. cf. i 361, 3. 


570 3) When two substantives are connected together by the 
stat. constr., the predicate accommodates itself properly to 
the first as the chief noun; sometimes, however, rather to 
the second, if the first is of much less importance than the 
second as to the sense of the whole construction, therefore 
especially when the first only contains a property or relation 
of the second, as @) almost always when 5 universitas, 
all, is the first, as this word is only equivalent to an ad- 
jective apposition acc. §. 505, as 1722 55 a9 all his days 
were; Maym->> Nwmi then the whole congregation raised 
acry; it is only exceedingly rarely that the predicate does 
still refer to 55, Prov. 16, 2. Js. 64, 10. —- In the same 
way b) with 4p voice, which often expresses nothing more 
than the idea of our adverb aloud, 1Kgs.1, 41. Js. 52, 8. 
Tob 29, 10, cf.Gen.3, 8; — and c) when any abstract at all is 
placed before a substantive, especially before a personal one, 
so that the abstract has only, as it were, the sense and 
power of an adjective; as is the case with "m2 choice, ninn 
desire == choicest, most desirable, as taxi, NINN ANA ve- 
nerunt desiderium (desideratissimae) gentes Hag. 2, 7, Ex. 
15, 4; 35 abundance = many, Job 32,7; “don number 
Tob 15, 20. 21, 21. 38, 215 also when another noun stands 
before a much more important personal one, so that the 
former may be conceived in a similarly subordined idea, as 
tern monaa nwp the bow of the heroes (heroes armed with 
the bow) are confounded 1Sam. 2, 4. Jer.2, 34. Js. 2, 11; 
these constructions are for the most part only poetical. It is 
only seldom, besides this, that the predicate, when placed 
after, refers to the second substantive which stands nearer 
io it, although the last may have the predicate as to the sense 
1 Kgs. 17, 16 (on the contrary v. 14). Lev. 13, 9. Zach. 8, 10. 
such constructions were so much the more easy in general, 
because the noun which ‘is subordined to the stat. constr. 
does not alter its form in the least, has not, for instance, 
the form of our genitive. 


S71 3. Lastly, apparent deviations arise from the indefinite 
diction: @) the sentence may first put an individual instead. 
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of all similar beings, and then advance to the plural which is 
no less in the mind of the speaker, as he whom I loved, ° 
they turn against me ‘Ps. 14,1. — &) On the contrary, 
the sentence may begin (and. in universal propositions also) 
with the plural, and the matter: be then confined to an indi- 
vidual of the multitude, Prov. 3, 28. 29. 16, 13. Am.6, 9 f,, 
or to many individuals Zach. 13, 4-6; “but ‘neither of these 


27, 29. cf, 12, 3. Zach, 11, 6. Ps. 62, 5. 


This vale Atos not ‘at all apply to the cases in which the third pers. 572 
sg. msc. of the passive , without a more definite person §. 552, is con- 
strued. with an accusative, as the active constructions are in all cases the 
nearest in the language, as Sess nisy unleavened bread shall one eat, 


the sons St Wa which one “has borne (as the mother is not so much 
regarded in polyg amy) 72°77 nisad3 one speaks glorious things (for 


the participle also can be construed 50 as a verb acc. to §. 350) Ps. 87, 
3, cf. fatther §. 493. — Also nb al » there was to me ji, e I had 


(which verb of later languages Hebrew ba not possess) construed’ with 
the accug, Koh. 2, 7. Gen. At, 24. eee 12, 49. Num 9, 14. 15, 29. | 


/ OL. PARTICULAR QUALITIES OF THE SIMPLE 
ma Bp iy PROPOSITION. =... : 


L Négiativs propositions. 4. x> and bx §. 448 are used 573 
as negations of the whole proposition 2. and are therefore 
generally placed hefore the yerb as the chief word in the pro- 
position, or, when they are, on account the sense, placed 
before another word, yet it is always in such a manner that 
they relate to the whole propésition ; they cannot, however, 
be placed after the verb, although they are easily so placed 
that, the whole proposition is not. expressed , | is only under- 
stoad, as ‘N° as an. answen. not! i, e. no! xx7e’d yet not! 
as a deprecation. How partial these particles are to the full 
finite’ verb, and how much they avoid the nominal proposi- 
_ tion where it ig possible to do so, is particularly seen in the 
fact, that so can never be placed before a participle or before 
the ‘infinitive ; the participle goes over into the finite tense 
Ex. 13, 21. 22. 1Sam.1, 13, ‘and the infinit. in the same 
manner §, 619. — They | are always distinguished from each 
other, by >x being, like y7;, only a negation according to 
the feeling and thought of the speaker, and being, therefore, 
only used with the zmperfect, and indeed generally with 
the -jussive or cohortative, as nia. >x det him not die, 8 
mwan let me not be ashamed! P.25, 2; x> on the other 


. nae 
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hand is the direct non, ovx, and before the imperfect (ra- 
rely thé jussive Gen. 24, 8.) expresses, in contradistinction to 


>, a command according to external, objective necessity, in 


574 


575 


a much more emphatic expression therefore, as mx nN® N° 
thou shalt not kill! mesn bx kill not! | 
1) yd is sometimes used with emphasis by the poets only, for the 
negation of a single nominal idea, as Oxted a no~-God = idol 
Dt. 32, 17, 21. Js. 55, 23 accordingly my—dx Prov. 12, 28 is ro 
wy} Svjoxev, placed as a merely imagined proposition, as bx Dry 
lob 24, 25 eg wydty rePévasy German zunichte machen. 


2. px §. 506 without, there us not —,; generally before 
an indefinite noun '), as "897 78 without number, 7X 
00 there is not a king or no king —, 09 PR there is 
not any one doing, or no one doés; yet also before a defi- 
finite one, a8 the word is more and more used (cf. Gen. 7, 2 
with v. 8) as an imperfect verb to describe non-existence in 
general, and indeed in the indefinite tense i. e. primarily in 
the present, as 997 7° 20 Joseph i.e. Joseph has disappeared 
Gen. 37, 29 (where it is a praesens praeteritum)., then of 


‘the perfect also Gen. 5, 24. When no other definite noun is 


there, it is used with the suffix, as mip» 222% he does not 
> tome they do not. Since it is a word of purely no- 
minal nature, the personal verh, when it is to be construed 
with it, must appear in. the participle *), even after the sub- 
ject, as jm3 JN 42 in which the idea of the present is con- 
tained, ‘silver is not given Ex. 5, 16 (differently in v. 18). 
As it has generally. become much more frequent in use and 
freer than the’ intrinsically similar w> §. 550, accordingly, rt 
can also be placed much more freely in the proposition, nay 
even quite at the end or abraptly (Gen. 30, 1) in which case 
the stat. abs. 7x is then found. Also Spm PR 7399 pale) 
the heart of kings is without searching i. e. precisely as 
an adjective inscrutable Prov. 25, 3. It is even used before 
an infinitive, JOY PR as an exclamation no comparing ! (is 
possible) Ps. 40, 6. — N93 with not i. e. without is also used to 
subordine a single substantive Num. 35, 22, and poetically x5 alone lob 
38, 26. Ps. 59, 4. 2Sam, 23, 4, in pros; only in 1Chro. 2, 30. 32. 

1) In the same way Y is used with the accus. without nunation, 
Ewap’s Gram. Arab, ll. p. 45. — Moreover ys pry (§. 49) 
may be used together 1Sam. 21, 9, just as 449 op there is 
not any longer. a 


2) The only exception is in Jer. 38, 5, on account of S595 §. 246. 


3. "nba §. 459 prop. want, is without, except, before a 
whole proposition Gen. 43, 3. (*md17 is except rather before 
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a single word); it is only used for mot when in close con- 
struction with nouns or prepositions, in cases in which x’> 

cannot easily be used acc. to §.573: especially before the in- 
finit. with > §. 544, as SID °MDdAdA AWS fo observe and not 
to turn aside Dt. 17, 19 f. Somewhat weaker and softer is 
"4s which is placed after prepositions, a8 S73 "Sa by because 
he did not tell Gen. 31, 20, but also poetically signifies 

without before a substantive Tob 8, 11, and forms a com- 
pound with an adjective, as muwn o ’ unanointed f. 506, 
and lastly, is even placed before the verb as X> Job 41, 18. 
Ios. 9,16 K’t#b, The form 52, shortened from this, is ‘only 
poetical and altogether equivalent to the simple negation no. 1. 
On the other hand, the stronger %53” prop. from want, in 
the poets perfectly the same as TN, Is used before an indefinite 
noun. — OD want, usually before propositions containing 
limitations , as "> OBR except that; very rarely there 1s no 
longer 2Sam. 9, 3." It is also used by itself as only Num. 
22, 35. 


Two such negatives are sometimes conjoined without a high intension 576 
of the signification Ex. 14, 11; in the same way PR that there is not 


no one (any one) Jer. 10, 6. 7. Js. 5, 9. 


If the negation is used with 45 in such a manner that it signifies 


omnis acc. to §. 512, then the two words express the idea nullus (as 
such compound words are unknown to the Hebrews, cf. also 724872, 


a7 Rd, not something; nothing), as ne edas N20 %D omne impurum 
(ailil impur.) Jdgs. 13, 43; o> pS nothing at ‘all 2Kges. 4, 2 and 
AZT TPR Ex. 5, 11, Jer. 38, 5; but where 55 signifies fotus, the ne- 
gation applies to that idea alone, as TIN rd ‘b> thou shalt not see 
the whole of him Num. 23, 13. “ 


Il. Interrogative propositions. The interrogation may 577 
be expressed by the mere tone (Iob 2, 10), but it is rare 
and chiefly found in short sentences only; and negatively doubt- 
ful interrogative propositions which are attached with the im-. 
perfect with 1 and, are always pronounced without an in- 
terrogative particle, as the chief word of the interrogation is 
emphatically placed first, as stax 9599 and shall I tell it to 
thee Jdgs. 14, 16. The intereoastive particles are: 


1. 5 ({. 443) anv, 7, expresses the common question about 
an uncertain thing, as y1b Dibuin is the young man well? 
2Sam. 18, 32. cf. v. 29; the interrogation often serves as an 
animated negation ; when the speaker enquires after a known 
object which the hearer must deny; an the other hand, Non 
nonne when he expects an affirmation, often used to refer to 
something known, as han2 07 nbn ig wt not written? 
= — behold it is written, — Dm an quod ? 1s ut that? when 
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one does not know the cause, numquid ? Tob 6, 22. 2Sam. 
9, 1. 23, 19 (where it even occurs in the narration). Gen. 27, 
36. 29, 15. | 


578 [x properly a conditional particle (f. 625) i is often used 
in interrogations : 1) in indirect ones, which depend on a pre- 
ceding proposition, as ask "AN ON st vivam, whether 
1 shall live? 2Kgs.1,; 2. (yet m1 also Gen. 8, 7); rarely when 
the question, notwithstanding ‘the absence of the preceding 
proposition , is nevertheless indirect, as in 1 Kgs. 1, 27. Js. 29, 
16. — 2) in the second, disjunctive interrogation which re- 
fers to a first as opposed to it and continues it; in that case 
we properly find tax} compounded, and if i, e. stve acc. to 
§. 625, lob 22, 3. 40, 8.9, although tN by itself is often 
found instead , especially i in short sentences, as NOUN ANAN 
is it thou or not? Gen. 27, 21. Ami. 3, 3-6. 


When a chief word of the interrogation is not placed at the begin- 
ning of the proposition, but the interrogative particle is nevertheless pre- 
fixed to the whole proposition, as is usual , then 7 or Non can be re- 


peated before that chief word and after oxor 5 Gen. 17, 17. Ps, 94, 9. 10. 


579 2. Concerning the substantive interrogative particles %7 
who? and 7 what? see §- 450. As they possess the power 
of substantives, they may also constitute the second member 
of a stat. constr. acc. to §. 511, as 7 ma whose daughter? 
2 maa cujusnam (rei ) intelligentia ? Jer. 8, 9. With 
the exception of this case which is produced by the stat. 
constr., these interrogative particles also must always be pla- 
ced at the beginning of the proposition, or the even tenour 
of the proposition is, at any rate, interrupted by their in- 
sertion; yet we also find = 3:02) and what are we? Ex. 
16, 7 f. — 7 especially is rendered so prominent at the be- 
ginning of the proposition and is so separated, that 817 is, 
poetically, inserted before the predicate, as who is he (who) 

-? lob. 4, 7. 13, 19. 17, 3. Js. 50, 9. By the use of the 
pronoun 1 f. 446 aller "2, the interrogation is not only 
rendered more animated, as by 1, but is also more nearly 
referred to the object already seen ‘or called forth, as who 
is he there? Ps. 24, 10 cf. v. 8. Jer. 30, 21. Iob 38, 2. The 
succeeding words constitute a relative proposition , ‘which 1s, 
however, always closely attached, as if the demonstrative pro- 
noun was merely a nearer definition of the-interrogative par- 
ticle. In prose, mq M73 why then? eee it; sometimes 
too mt sa in the same signification Gen. 27, 20, and sy-r79 
for what is that? Ex. 4. 2 2. 1Sam. 10, 11. — 95° 7 who 
knows? in the signification of perhaps, is construed in pre- 
cisely the same immediate manner as a’ particle Joel 2, 14. 
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2 Sam. 12, 22. A’téh. But the shorter °5¥ or %55N is much 
more frequently used for this idea 1). 
1) This seems, as to its etymology, to be the interrogative if? whe- 


. ther? related to the pronoun e/ §.446, for which a shorter form 
5> is used in a somewhat different sense. Cf. the Chald. psa 


quid si? =a fortasse. 


The distinction between the sense of each §. 450 is always observed: 580 
ms enquires after the nature of a thing, even in cases where persons 


are spoken of, as Sox “t)9 what are these? i, e. of what kind, quales, 
Zach, 1, 9. 4, 5. 13; ‘and "3 after the person, even where the personality 
only exists in the mind of the speaker, as samyasq 579 who is the camp? 
i. e. the men and living beings in it Gen. 33, 8. Cant. 3, 6: yw 17 
who is thy name? i, e. quis nominaris? Jdgs.13, 17 cf. Ezr. 5, 4. In 
a different manner: 37) as who (how) will Jacob subsist? Am. 7, 2. 5. 


“7 is also the reproaching, condemning what? (why?) Ex. 17, 2. 


Ps, 42, 12. The transition from that sense to the more animated prohi- 
bition and negation, is near and easy, but is still very rare in Hebr. and 
only commencing in poetry Iob 31, 1. Cant. 8, 4. 


mapa about what = how much? sya> §. 462 very fre- 
quently used as why? wherefore? when the enquiry is made 
after the purpose and thus, in the end, ‘after the cause also. 
A more definite word is 9177 why? properly very much 
shortened from 315° 17a what having seen, experienced? as 
action arises from having experienced and perceived something, 
cf, mn-w 72 Gen. 20, 11. 


3. str is acc. to. §. 451 the interrogative adjective 581 
which? and thus sufficiently distinguished from other interro- 
gatives. As an interrogative, however, it must nevertheless 
be placed before its substantive, and therefore does not change 
its gender and number; MY, as the pronoun, only changes 
according to the relations of the proposition i. e. it is to be 
considered as the nominative or accusative, has a preposition 
or has not. ‘The substantive, however, does not require to 
be definite, as n'a mt °N% which house? “yy my °R from 
what city? but it may also be definite, as FI Mt 
which way? 1Kgs. 13, 12. | 


Ill. Interjectional propositions, 1) a single nown may 582 
be placed as an exclamation, either by itself or inserted in 
a proposition, and, in that case, as the Hebrews have not 
any particle for this expression {. 440, the noun undergoes 
no further change, and is used with or without the article 
according as its particular laws determine, as 45 the (oh) 
priest! if he is standing before the speaker, yo (oh) earth! 
poetically. — Before °258 my lord! or, which is, properly 
speaking, the same thing acc. to §. 359, 7258 of Lord. (God) 
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we often find "= on me (hear)! in a shortened phrase Gen. 
43, 20. 44, 18. Jdgs. 6, 13. 15. 


583 2) The chief word of the proposition, the verb, is used 
interjectionally. The jussive and imperative are very gentle 
and developed kinds of this use. But a much stronger and 
abrupter, and at the same time more comprehensive kind, is 
the exclamation by means of the infinitive absolute, when 
the naked verbal idea is placed with all emphasis, in such a 
way that, in more unimpassioned diction, the verb would be 
used in more’ definite person, tense, or mode. This takes place 
chiefly 1) when the speaker is too full of his subject so that 
he mentions the action in the concisest way, as an exclama- 
tion, as eating and leaving thereof ! i. e. in the connexion 
of the sense in that passage, you shall certainly eat and Jeave 
thereof 2Kgs. 4, 43; 35m contend with God -? i. e. will 
he forsooth contend —? Iob 40, 2. — 2) This abrupt, ener- 
gelic mode of expression is most frequently found for the 
absolute command by which the thing enjoined is. placed ab- 
ruptly and by itself (for which the infinitive is used in an- 
cient Greek also) as mwy making! for make, 2 Kgs. 3, 16; 
51 remembering! for you must remember Ex. 20, 8; di2% 
all flesh to be circumcised! i.e. must be circumcised Gen. 
17, 10. — 3) in the hurried, emphatic description of events 
rapidly following each other which excite astonishment, or 
displeasure, when it is sufficient to mention the action by 
itself and, by that means, more emphatically, for which the 
inf. abs. may be either used once or oftener, as wm21 W>x 
m4) 2531 swearing falsely and lying and stealing and 
murdering ! Hos. 4, 2. 10, 4. Js. 21, 5. 59, 4. lob 15, 35. 
Jer. 8,15. 14,19. 32,33. — In all cases, however, in which 
the 7nf. abs, is placed quite by itself (cf. also §. 605), it is 
construed like the verb, instead of which it is used; the 
following noun, according to the context, may also be the 
"subject of the verb (Job 40, 2. Prov. 12, 7. 17, 12; with the 
inf. pass. Gen. 17, 10); just as, on the other hand, every 
subject in the proposition is left out if the finite verb were 
uscd without a subject mentioned, 


581 This emphatical znfi7. abs. becomes much softer and more 
equable when it is immediately explained by the more defi- 
nite finite verb, which is very frequent in Hebr. acc. to §.559 
when the verb is only to be rendered prominent in the pro- 
position; an English idiom corresponding to this in force, is: 
speak-he did not. The emphasis of the action, howevar, 
may be very various: as in an antithesis to a preceding action, 
therefore especially after °> but, as thou shalt not give tt 
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to me, but mipe mp J will buy rt 28am. 24, 24, also 
without this particle Ez. 16, 4; with limitations, often after 
5a and po ovly, as he had only gone out (nothing more 
than that) Gen. 27, 30. 44, 28, hence also very often with 
conditions, especially with the second, opposed, condition, as 
nan sam tan if you declare it Jdgs. 14, 12; often in in- 
terrogalive propositions, where the action itself is the most 
important point in the question, as 553m 5525 wilt thou 
reign (forsooth) Gen. 37, 8; generally when an action is 
assumed to be quite certain, without the possibility of being 
otherwise, as know that Foan 752 thou wilt reign 
1 Sam. 24, 21. Job 27, 22; also at the beginning of the nar- 
ration with some emphasis of the very thing which one is 
about to relate or affirm, as 12°9N- ON q we have seen Gen. 
26, 28; and often in solemn commands, for which expression 
the znf. alone is often used ace. to §. 583, a3 93m 352 thou 
shalt know Gen. 15, 13. The adjective or participle may 
be rendered emphatic in the same manner as the verb, Jags. 
11, 251), Such impassioned expressions are, of course, more 
frequent in animated. diction than in historical narrative. — 
In almost all cases, however, the infinitive is placed at the beginning of 
the proposition, like the ‘infin. when placed alone §. 583, or the sentence 
is, at any rate, previously broken off; hence it follows 1) that no xega- 
tion can be placed before the infin. (in the same way as it cannot in §. 


583), but can only be placed before the following finile verb, where every 
thing in general is more closely defined, as yr > mom we will not 
kill thee Jdgs. 15, 13 (very rare exceptions in Gen. 3, 4 where it may 
be defended by the corresponding passage 2, 17, and in Ps. 49, 8); — 
2) the infin. as rendering the mere action prominent, may be placed in 
Qal, when the more definite form e.g. the passive, follows afterwards 
with the other nearer definition iu the finite verb, as ale) nAD Gen. 37, 
33; it is rare for a similar, as to idea equivalent, verbal form to be 
placed in the infin. e. g. Hof. beside Nif. 2Kgs, 3, 23; or a similar 
weak root, which can have the same signification (cf. §. 228), especially 
an infin. from Xp placed before a finite verb 4 in the imperf. to give 
both verbs a greater external equality Zeph. 1, 2. Jer. 8, 1353 Js. 28, 
28 7). 
1) We are not to confound with this case, the rare instance in which 
the infin. abs. is placed before its finite verb in the signification 
described in §. 541, Am. 9, 8. 


(2) The infin. abs. when placed after, on the other hand, must ac- 
commodate itself much more strictly to its finite verb §, 541; it is 
very rare to find Qal after Hif. Gen. 46, 4. 


3. The whole proposition may consist of an abrupt ex~ 
clamation, either without a particle, as 5 te) mw peace to 
thee! TAN Za Dlessed be Abram! Fw21 mG the life of 
thy soul! = so sure thy soul liveth; instead of this stat. 
constr. "tt, the adjective "4 is used in the phrase ** "1 so 
sure God lives! — or with a particle. 
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The proper optative particle is 15 1) Gr. we, Lat. wtz- 
nam! used with the imperf. or, more definitely, with the 
jussive and imperative, as sm 35 would that he lived! 
ssynv 1d of hear me! Gen. 17, 18. 23, 13. 30, 34. If the 
wish, however, regards an object already actually past, which 
cannot possibly be attained now, or one which appears im- 
possible at present, which is only conceived as real in the 
imagination, then it subordines the perfect, as 12n12 15 uti- 
nam mortut essemus! Num, 14, 2. 30, 3; my72 > utsnam 
descenderis! Js. 64, 1-4. — The compound “on of that! 
expresses a more urgent desire Ps. 119, 5. 2Kgs.5, 3, from 
mx §. 440 and %% = 9), cf. cus, 

1) Concerning the etymology see below §. 627. 


586 A wish whose fulfilment is expected from others, is 
often expressed by 72 and the zmperf. as vn "pw. 2 who 
will give me water! i. e. oh that some one would give, or 
oh that I had —! 2Sam. 23, 15; particularly frequent is 77 
ans who will give = oh would that! this last, as it con- 
tains a complete proposition, may be followed by the chief 
verb with Vav consequutivum, as m1, 3n2°7 oh that there 
were Dt. 5, 29; nevertheless, this Vav is often’ wanting acc. 
to §. 539, Iob 6, 8, or the verb is placed in the infin. as 
tars 53 yn? 1 oh would that God would speak! Ex. 
16, 3, and with the infin. placed after (acc. to §. 555) when 
the noun has more emphasis Iob 11, 5; also with a mere 
noun as object Ps. 14, 7. 


587 ma §. 581 is also used as an exclamation of astonishment 
at the nature of a thing, as x753 m7 how terrible! in the 
same way (2920 ma2 mr this how many years! or, as we 
could say, to the same effect, already so many years! 
Zach. 7, 3. 


SECOND SECTION. 


OF ANNEXED PROPOSITIONS. 


588 I. Relative propositions, There are, in general, two 
kinds of these: the relative proposition proceeds from a word 
of substantive power, a8 qui tacet, and wir qui tacet, 
or from a particle which merely combines and refers a thought, 
from a conjunction, as gaudeo quod semper vales. Both, 
according to the simplest syntactical arrangement, necessarily 
have the word of relation at the beginning always, and 
more complicated arrangements like quam vidi urbem magna 
est, are not Semitic. It follows from this, 
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A. for the proposition with substantive power, that the 
word of relation, although possessing the power of .a sub- 
stantive, is nevertheless placed quite alone and abruptly at 
the beginning of the proposition, only as a fundamental word 
to denote the relation, and is externally, therefore, more like a 
particle, as it has neither number nor gender in Hebrew. But, 
because it stands so abruptly at the beginning, it must, like 
every other word so placed in the following proposition (where 
it is necessary), explain itself by the corresponding personal 
pronoun in ordinary arrangement: as we must say vir - dixt — 
et when yzr is abruptly placed first §. 558; in the same way 
git - dixt ev for the Lat. cut dixi. This is, however, mo- 
dified by the effort to speak as concisely as possible, for 
which reason the complement by the pers. pronoun is often 
omitted. Particulars are, accordingly, as follows: 


1) When the relative word refers, according to the sense 589 
of the whole proposition, to the subject, the personal pro- 
noun follows afterwards in its usual place in the nominative, 
as UT NIT WS which is living Gen. 9, 3. Dt. 20, 15. Ps. 
16, 3; yet this pronoun may also be omitted, as the relative 
word easily expresses the idea of the subject at the same time, 
especially in short propositions, as ink TWN D7 wINT of av- 
does ot ov ‘ave (for such little accessory definitions also, 
belonging ‘to the substantive by itself, are often connected 
to it with greater distinctness and precision), ‘mp 2 he 
who is foolish; it is necessarily absent before every finite 
verb as predicate, because the person is already contained 
in that §. 260, as “ax WR who said. — 2) When it 
refers to the object, the object is usually supplied in its 
place by the suffix, as 4nb> “WR whom he imprisoned; 
this complement, however, may also be omitted, the re- 
lative word being considered as the object at the same 
time, as the object may also be placed before, in case of 
need; especially easily in short propositions, and where things 
are spoken of, as "a3 WR IIIT the word which he spoke. 
— 3) When it refers to an idea which is to be strictly sub- 
ordined , the suffix can never be omitted, whether it be after 
a real noun, as 123 “7 AWA (he) whose son said, or after 
a preposition, as 45 Snax “ws (he) to whom he said. It is 
only to substantives which state time, place, kind, and manner, 
that the relative word can be attached without complement, 
because these general idcas of relation acc. to §, 490 can he 
conceived in the accusative mercly, in case of need, as 19 
ka TUR Ma until the day that he came 2 Sam. 19, 25, 
“ZI TWN toipea in the place that (where) he spoké with- 
him Gen. 35, 13 f. 40, 13. It is somewhat different when 
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the expression beginning with "Wx, does not conclude quite 
uniformly Ex. 1, 15. Dt. 3, 24. : 
When the distance 1s greater, the substantive itself may be repeated 


fur distinctness instead of the suff. Gen. 13, 16. Jer. 31, 323 the sub- 
stant. may also be placed altogether after the relative Ex. 14, 13. 


590 As the relative word is thus very different from a Latin 
relative pronoun, accordingly, it can not only be construed 
with the pronoun of the third person, but it may just as 
easily be construed a) with a demonstrative adverb, as “WR 
tow where §. 447, tun awe from where; — 1b) with the 
pronoun of the first and second person, in which use there is greater 
conciseness and precision in Hebr. as thou SmNxin AWA whom T 
brought out Dt. 5, 6. Hos. 14, 4; Tanna WN whose covenant — 
Jer. 31, 32. 


591 Besides this, however, the three possible positions and 
references of .a relative proposition require to be accura- 
tely distinguished : 

1. The proposition which is merely a further description 
of a substantive before mentioned, approaches nearest to the 
apposition of an adjective §. 537. But, as the person is thus 
already defined by the substantive which is always to be pla- 
ced before, and does not require a relative word to express 
it as the basis of the sentence; and as, on the other hand, 
the relative word is very loosely attached, and the following 
proposition can be complete without it: accordingly, it is not 
surprising that a particular relative word may be omitted 
here. It is most easily omitted when the substantive to be 
described is indefinite, as "Wx which, as to origin and power, 
is equivalent to a demonstrative pronoun, and thus to the 
article §. 4535 but also when it is not indefinite, especially in 
poetry. Particulars of this acc. to ¢. 589 are then as follows: 
1) when the reference has the sense of the subject, as p xs. 
tn> 85 72 a land which is not to them i.e. a strange land 
Gen. 15, 13; and with a finite verb, 3293 ninns2 like the 
beasts that are slaughtered Ps. 49, 13. — 2) When it re- 
fers to the object, as m2 pus @ land - he knew it i. e. 
which he knew; and (as the suffix may be omitted acc. to 
§. 589) in this way also, 2977 8% JV a way which they 
know not Js. 42,16. — 3) When it belongs to a closely 
subordined idea, as m2 1557, FIT the way therein they 
should walk = in which way they should walk, Ex. 18, 20. 


592 2. The relative word is itself a new substantive, used 
instead of every other more definite one, e. g. Mz3 52 TWN 
(he who) is over the house i. e. the steward. ‘lhe relative 
word in ilself, indeed, then retains all modes of construction 
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with the proposition (which it begins §. 589) which are 
peculiar to it from its nature: but, at the same time, it may, 
together with the whole relative proposition, be dependent on 
a different idea, and support the whole signification of a de- 
dendent word "); it may, therefore, receive MX acc. to §. 492 
as an external sign of its being subordined as object, as know 
Mp2 Warns that which shalt happen, annoint VUR-ne 
sak him whom I will name‘to thee, or be dependent on a 
stat, constr. or on a preposition, as he said ee by Ba: 
to him who was over the house. , 

1) Hence, too, other languages, especially modern ones, express. 


this twofold connexion forwards and backwards, by the demons-. 
trative and relative: he who —. 


The relative word may be omitted in this case also, in eo same 593 


way as in the first §, 591, but under great limitations. The relative pro- 
position without a relative ‘word, can only be construed with a stat. con- 
str., because the force of the stat. constr. already contains the necessity 
of snbordining the whole following proposition, either consisting of a 
noun or conceived as such, so that the relative word which invests it 
with a nominal form, may now be omitted. But in that case, the rela- 
tive proposition must, first, contain nothing which could be considered as 
an apposition to the word in stat. constr. (for instance, no suffix acc. to 
§. 589, 3, which would destroy the intimate connexion of the st. csér.), 
but the relative word, if it is used, must be able to support:the sense 
of the subject or object completely sg. 589; and secondly, the verb (or 
what is equivalent to it) must be placed at the beginning of the relative 
proposition, so that the strict opposition of the stat. constr. is produced 
in all ways. This only occurs, in Prose, in general. statements of mea- 
sure and time, as 4s 327 nbnn beginning that God spoke Hos. 1, 2, 


and furfher §. 507; but, ia poetry, ‘it is much more freely and extensi- 
vely used: of every local relation, ‘as 1 an mvp town that, or 


where, David encamped acc.'to §. 589 sub i in,» * hioreover mie r) nam 
the gain that he acquired Jer. 48, 36 (on the contrary , sans "in Js. 15, 
1, loosely construed acc. to §.591); lastly, Sy yn Se) pip tie 
place ‘of him who knows not God lob 18, 21, bjs" “DSaN xd “453° 


in the hands of him whom'I cannot sustain Yam. 1, 44. ‘Job 29, 16. Ps. 
81, 6, or after prepositions, which amounts to the same ‘thing, as nod 


roaw to those who asked not Js. 65, 1. Jer. 2, 8. Ez. 13, 3. and ace.. 
to '§. 574 md nbd to him who is - without strength lob 26,23; send. 
mown aa by (for mand is like a prépos, == per) him whom thou wilt 
send Ex. 4, 13. With x, where this’ occurs most frequently, it is more 


especially accounted for by the impossibility of construing it with a par- 
ticiple §. 673. Only certain poets, however, are partial to this concise- 
ness. — Very rarely as object after the verb Job 24, 19. Ps. 12, 6. 


3. The relative word contains a general idea which has-594 


a corresponding consequence, as, gui tacet sapit. Such pro- 
positions , however, encroach on the province of the correla- 
tive propositions, as the sense may always he ‘resolved into 
sz quis tacet etc., see §. 624. The external sign of the re- 
lation cannot be omitted here; yet cf. Koh. 1, 19. 
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595 The relative word itself; however, may be of various 
kinds: 1) ‘vin §.453, of demonstrative derivation, expresses 
simply a pronominal reference, either in continuation §.589, or 

instead of another, more definite substantive §.592. In poetry, 
sr, 27 §.453 are used in the same signification. The article 
(except before participles, which do not belong here §. 596) 
is very rarely so used, 1Sam. 9, 24. Jos. 10, 24. — 2) For 
general ideas ¢. 594, however, in which the-enquiry or ap- 
peal embraces all objects which may possibly belong there, 
known or unknown, ° who and m7 what are used, acc, to 
§. 453, but are construed differently in this case, and perhaps, 
have a different tone to §. 579; we might always use our 
whoever, quicunque for it Gen. 19, 12. Prov. 9, 4. Js. 50, 8, 

- we also find the completer phrase \wy 11 who that — 2Sam. 
20,11, Ex. 32, 33; m7 quodcunque 1Sam. 20, 4, only in Ko- 
helet more distinctly w 2 with the usual relative. | 


596 3) The participle, acc. to §. 349, 1, in itself contains 
the idea of a verb used as a relative word of description, 
and is thus used, where it is possible, more compendiously 
for the finite verb with a relative word; it is principally im- 
possible to use it in negative propositions acc. to §. 573. Ex. 9, 
21.cf.-v..20. ‘The participle may be so used by itself, in 
which ‘case it is rendered prominent, in prose, by the article, 
ae nH the fearing — he who. fears, and even more freely 
placed, thus, Fon Tw he who ded Ne Sua ea ws 
Jot 9 Mich. 2, 7, and in the. predicate, which are [2b 
the going ones .==.they which shall go? Ex. 9, 20. 19, 8; 
or belong to.a preceding substantive, in which case the loosely 
construed. participle, .or adjective corresponding to it, may 
easily assume the article which connects it more closely, even 
after an indefinite noun, as stim ws soul the living — 
which lives Gen, 1, 21. 28. 9, 10, cf..v. 12, 15 in which the 
article, not: being neceasary..in itself, is..omitted. : When the 
participle. thus belongs.to a noun before named, it is also 
more -easily used in. the sense. of the perfect ;.as 5x NI 17 
who is he who hath hunted. Gen, 27, 33. 1Sam. 4, 8. 11, 9. 
sometimes indeed, although very rarely, for the imperfect as 
our future, as his sons in law n23 -np> which should 
take his daughters Gen. 19,14. Ex.:11, 5 (cf. 2Kgs. 3, 27 
where it is avoided) whereas such a’ participle, when placed 
absolutely, as NU" ¢imens, for instance, does nat easily 
express such a definite temporal signification. i a, 


597. B. Acc. to (..454, that Swe §. 595 is used as a relative 
conjunction for the attachment of a proposition , like the Lat. 
quod, although °> is the much more common and appropri- 
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ate conjunction. Thus a) "wx 49 yet (emphatically promi- 
nent) is it that - Zach. 8, 20. — _ b) after an active verb 
as its object, as "> am he told that -3 mx §. 492 may. 
also be placed before “WN, because it has always rather a 
substantive value, as, yn3 “WATNN ANI they saw that he 
gave 1 Sam. 24, 11. lob 9, 5. a5>m “WA nN ony IL make 
that you go (ut eatis) Ez. 36, 27. With the verbs of 
seeing , however, it is most natural to place the nearest ob- 
ject, the whole object of sight, first, and then to mention any 
property perceived in the object, next, as he saw the light 
that (it was) good, for which we, more closely combining 
the ideas, say he saw that the light was good Gen, 1, 4. 
6, 2. Ex, 2, 2. — c) after the stat. constr. of a noun, of 
a preposition, or of a similar word of relation §, 506, c, 
as "Wx ton day that i.e. on which day,. quando Dt. 4, 
10. Many of these words, however, are placed, without a 
conjunction also, immediately before the proposition, beco- 
ming conjunctions themselves, so that we are always to en- 
quire, in particular instances, whether the relative conjunc- 
tion is necessary or not. The very short prepositions 3 and 
> can never be placed without the support of "WN, as Waa 
in that, and, used of place, where, WWND sicut; the pre- 
positions >» and "nN are rarely conjunctions in themselves, 
but 5y¥ wntil that, which is more limited as a preposition, 
is oflener a conjunction; "> Ipy or “WN apy, rarely apy 
by itself, because that -, 12 opx except that, 4229 for the 
purpose of, with or without TN 5 TID that not, lest, and 
tna before, which have become pure conjunctions, are al- 
ways without a conjunction. | 

Such a relative proposition may, on suitable occasions, be more 


compendiously combined by the inji. constr. especially after prepositions 
and words of relation, as ning Par) for the purpose of doing, see 


§. 544, And, as the construction thus often fluctuates between an infie 
constr. and the jinite verb without a relative conjunction, accordingly, 
the infi. cs. is sometimes pronounced with the vowels of the perf. at the 
beginning, when it would be -possible to use the perf. as finite verb, 
Nam. 21, 35. Jer. 31, 32. 


All simple propositions of relation which are introduced 598 < 
with particles, whether they are placed before or after (al- 
though they must always be merely loosely attached and in- 
terposed) belong particularly to this class: 

1) Propositions of tzme: 1) by °> as or “WR®>D the Lat. 
quum , as, in the coincidence of two events, the one of them 
is conceived as dependent, used as well of an event once 
past, our as, as of the present and future where we use 
when, the Lat. quums but also used in the same way of 
duration in the past, when — as often as, with the imn- 
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perf. §. 264, b, or, as the use of that tense for duration in 
the past gradually declines, with the perf. 2 Sam. 6,13. The d 
word has no influence on the tense of the verb; even a pro- | - 
position of state in the fut. instans follows, Num. 33, 51. J 
34, 2 acc. to §. 556. Very rarely is > used with the parti- |' 
ciple for the preteritum relat. Gen. 38, 29 cf. 18, 10. Jer. 2, | 
17. — 2) ‘xs in that is rather because, transferred to |~ 
the cause, hence it is even construed with the dative of a | - 
person as a preposition 0” account of Jon. 1,8. The merely I 
temporal while is contained in the infin. constr. with 3, or | ‘ 
in the proposition of state with the participle, and still more 
definitely with iy yet lob 1, 16 §. 607 (39 while lob 1, 18, 
cf. §. 520, 3). ‘sive so long as, with a proposition of state § | 
2 Sam. 12, 22. — 3) D4 not yet is construed, in con- || 
formity to that idea, immediately with the zmperf. as sign of |! 
an act not yet finished, whether the past or present is the || 
time spoken of; it is indeed primarily used in a proposition | ' 
of state, with a subject preceding it Gen. 2, 5. 1 Sam. 3, 3. |) 
Jos. 2, 8; also, it is true, without a preceding subject, where 
there is no obscurity, as 93m toy thow knowest not yet, 
but still always construed as a proposition of state acc. to §. 
607, Gen. 19, 4. Yet it can also be more cancisely subor- 
dined to a preceding proposition, in which case, therefore, 
it is our before Ex. 12, 34. Jos. 3, 1, which subordination, 
however, is more usually and definitely expressed by to us, 
2 Kgs. 2, 9. Jer. 1, 5; with n> acc. to §. 576. Zeph. 2, 2. It 
is only rarely used with the perf. of the past Gen., 24, 15 
cf. v. 45. Ps. 90, 3. 1 Sam. 3, 7. tou with the znfin. Hag. 
2, 15. — 4» until with the infin. constr. or with the cor- 
responding finite verb; concerning t=8 33 see §. 625. — iN79 
or ws 92 from then = since, with the infin. constr. or 
with a substantive like our sznce (since 7 §. 447 refers more 
to the former tzme than the 47 by itself) Ex. 1, 10. or with 
the finite verb 5, 23. Jer. 44, 18. In the same way is con- 
strued "77% since often = so often as; for the st. constr. 
3 from °3 abundance is often added to the prepositions 7, 5 
(Jdgs. 6, 5 cf. 7, 12) a (Iob 39, 25). when abundance, magni- 
tude, or frequent repetition are spoken of. ' 


599. 2) Propositions for end and purpose, introduced. by 
322. (a short formation acc. to {. 337 from the root 39 to 
inform,:to mean, intend), 4375 for purpose — (from the 
game root) and 41393 (prop. in transition, aim). ‘These can 
be construed, as prepositions in the signification on account 
of, with the inf. or with substantives, but also, as con- 
junctions, with the finite yerb, 4372 in the signification be- 


cause more easily with the perf. (for which >» is also used 


| 
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§. 575), the other two only in the signification that, intro- 
ducing a future purpose, therefore with the zmperf. as "7393 
yin ut cognoscas Ex. 9, 14, 394m jy > ut cognosceretis 
Dt. 29, 5, yet also xD AWN jy that not Ez. 12, 12; to 
render the intention more prominent, 397° may be construed 
with the cohortative, as M7508 > that Imay tell Ps.9, 15. 
soya also, with a proposition of state, because 2Sam., 12, 
21 (prop. on account of the child while he lived = because 
he lived). If the intention is easily gathered from what pre- 
cedes, then "We by itself with the zmperf. may be sufficient, 
like our that, Gen. 11, 7. Dt. 4, 40 (where 42725: follows 
for distinctness), — 45 (root mip to avert) with the zm- 
perf. is a short expression for that not, lest; yet it is also 
used, like the Lat. me, in such a manner that it describes 
the fear of a misfortune, and the desire to avoid it, as ne 
mittat Gen. 3, 22; when the fear is for an event which, as 


‘may be almost certainly concluded, has already taken place, 


it is used with the perfect, as u7;, lest 2Kgs. 2.16. The 
case is somewhat different in Ps. 38, 17. 


3) The relative conjunction is more freely and loosely 600 


placed before a new proposition in such a way that thewhole 
preceding thought is thereby further confirmed, precisely as 
pete == quia, because, for; that it is properly the relative 

ecause, ote and not yag, although it is used for our for, 
is clear from the fact that two reasons may follow each other 
in this way, 1352 "> prop. because — and because Gen. 33, 
11. Jdgs. 6, 30. The rather nominal “wy is rarely used for 
this case, as Gen. 6, 4. — The reason is rendered more 
emphatic by the combination 72 dy °> for therefore, the 
reason being adduced for the second time by therefore, but 
therefore becoming demonstrative now after the relative (as 
my 9.7 §. 579), in Lat. nearly the same as guandoquidem, 
Gen. 18, 5. 19, 8. 33, 10. 38, 26. Num. 10, 31. 14, 43. Jdgs. 


6, 22. Jer. 29, 28. 38, 4. 


It is different when "5 is used as an exclamation in impassioned 601 


diction: I say that -/ i.e. yea! verily! Gen. 18, 20, Ex. 22, 22. 


A proposition containing an indirect thought is annexed 602 


in the same simple manner; for the language possesses no 
particular form or mode to express it: the tense remains as 
it would be if the thought were simple and direct; e. g. she 
stood at a distance to know +> mivy2 3 what will (would) 
be done to him, for, at the time when she wanted to know 
it, it was still future, Ex, 2, 4. Job 36, 10, see farther §. 265. 
We also find contracted modes of expression like this is 
lyn Tas Ws what God has commanded (that) you do 
Lev. 9, 6. YW729°7M3 Lperavit - ut starent Dan. 1, 5. 


24 
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II. For the external attachment of a new word to a 
word in the proposition, or of a new proposition, the simple 
copula } and is most frequently used. 


1. Other nowns are coupled to the first by 1, even nouns 
which are less important as to the internal sense, which we 
would annex to the more important one by with, see §. 604, 
Ex. 12, 8. — Ifa noun in stat. constr. (or a preposition) 
is referred to more than one noun, it is always repeated acc. 
to §. 509, except when the following nouns easily refer, as 
to the sense, to the first, and the defined noun is less impor- 
' tant in the proposition, as was Son naz flowing with milk 
and honey Ex. 3, 8; when there are many nouns, the stat. 
constr. is often repeated with every second Js. 11, 2. The 
stat. coustr. or the preposition must, however, always be 
repeated if the first or second noun has only a suffix which 
cannot be separated like a substantive, as JIN ni229) 3°n23 
thine and thy father’s daughters; 72731 "8 933 the sons 
of my brother and mine. 


If the same suffix belongs to two nouns, it must, for 
that reason, be placed twice, as 17331 722 Ais sons and 
his daughters, and it is exceedingly rare for the same suff. 
to be omitted with the second closely connected noun, as 
nya yy my strength and song Ex. 15, 2 (Js. 12, 2. Ps. 
118, 14), where the d {. 365 appears to haves remained from 
nant; 1-Sam. 1, 9. 7) 2Sam. 23, 5. If two substantives to 
be defined, have the same defining substantive, it is subor- 
dined to the first and repeated in the swf. merely, with the 
second, as 19n29) 38 2s the sons of the father and his 
daughters (it is seldom clear in any other manner Gen. 40, 
1. 5.), and it is exceedingly rarely that the two are placed 
beside one another in stat. constr. as Ji2a5 31b1 “NaN the 

choice and best of Libanon Ez. 31, 16." 


1) Hence the inf. in this passage is, on the contrary ; placed the 
second time as inf. abs. contrary to §. 545. 


When a new noun is thus coupled to a person contained in the verb 
or in the suff. or to a substantive after some interval, then the preceding 
noun is repeated in its personal pronoun before the new one, to render 
it sufficiently distinct and emphatic , as TNA AMX ns thou know- 

| ed Bie ‘= rset 
est, thou and thy fathers Dt. 2, 32, 3, 1. 5, 14. 6, 2, 12, 7. 12. 185 
sometimes, too, as sWoN 7 NA “WIT David, he and his men, i. e. D, 
with his men 1Sam. 80, 3]; see §. 604. | 


When .a verb, or an adjective as predicate, or a pro- 
noun, belongs to many such subjects connected together by. 
the copula, there arise different possible modes of their rela- 
tion; 1) if the predicate goes before, it is then a) most fre- 
quently put in the msc. sg. as the nearest form (cf. §. 567) 
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even if different genders and numbers follow, as sin Ni 
ips there proceeds from them praise ( fem.) and the voice 
(1esCs) Jer. 30. 19. 1Sam. 27, 8. Gen. 24, 55; more rarely is 
b) the pl. used, when the speaker combines all that follows, 
as P29 danw ama dead are Saul and his sons 18am. 3t,, 
7; or c) in the fem. in reference to the sy. or p/. fem. 
which is first placed, especially where the fev. is personal, 
Gen. 33, 7. Num. 12, 1. — 2) When the predicate follows, 
it is a) usually in the p/., in case many sg. or p/. precede it 
Gen. 33, 7; b) it can only stand in |the sg. when one person 
is the principal person, a8 MXN "N592) 7N i.e. acc. to ¢. 
603 I with my maids will fast Est. 4, 16; or when the 
nouns are more like neuters, or are almost synonymous Dt. 
28, 24. c) The msc. is the nearest in this case also, Gen. 
33, 7; the sg. is also often used when the first noun is msc. 
and the second fem. Zach, 7, 7. Prov. 27, 9; it is rare for 
the fem. to refer to a fem. noun placed last, Iob 19, 15, or 
because the fer. is more important Jer. 44, 25, 


The opposite to the copula, as well with single words 605 
as with whole sentences, is 1) the mercly explanatory diction, 
as Ws Wwep:a ivy its soul, its blood Gen.9, 4. 11, 30; — 
2) the ascending diction, often in the highest flights of poc- 
try Jer. 31, 21, or to represent the rapidity of acts succeeding 
each other Jdg. 18, 17, or in long, interminable. enumera- 
tions of similar objects Gen. 1, 11 cf. v. 12. 21. 


2. New propositions, according to the same sitmplicity 606 
of the language, are coupled by 1 in all possible cases, and, 
throughout the whole structure of connected propositions, 
the simple arrangement of one proposition beside another one 
first placed by itself, prevails (just as in the structure of a 
single proposition §. 472). The copula does not only con- 
nect a proposition which joins closely on to the preceding one 
in the ordinary tranquil progress of sentences, but it also 
connects 1) an antithesis; the individual word, however, 
to which the opposition especially belongs, must then, con- 
trary to the usual order which places the verb first §. 554 
always be energetically placed at the beginning of the pro- 
position, and in that manner denote the opposition; so that 
it is not the 3 which denotes the opposition, and which 
signifies but, of itself; but it is the order of the words, and 
the comparison with the preceding proposition, which have 
this force, as he called the dry land earth, and (but) 
the collection of the waters he called sea, Gen. 1, 10; 
it is only rarely that we find the finite verb at the beginning 
without any other change, on account of there being no 
other word to be placed first. , 
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607 2) A thought which is more subordined as to the sense, 
in case it can stand as a proposition by itself, is coupled 
by 3; every thought, however, appears for the most part as 

“a proposition by itself, if it is possible. Every proposi- 
tion of relation and of state which serves only for the ex- 
planation of the chief proposition, can be thus coupled by 3 
as equal to equal, and then a) the subordinate proposition 
generally follows the chief one. - The subject is regularly 
placed first acc. to {. 556: which rule is so strict, that when 
the subject of the subordinate proposition is a noun already 
mentioned in the chief proposition, it must then either be 
repeated itself in the subordinate proposition, or its pronoun 
must be used, as he smote the camp nog mt Ana) and 
the camp was quiet i. e. while it was quiet; and Saul 
said - yay dinw1 and Saul thought i. e. thinking; they 
came to her naw. xt and she sitting = while she sat, 
in the same way, they came 1° vid) while Lot sat, 
Jdgs. 8, 11. 13, 9. 1 Sam. 18, 17. Gen, 19, 1. 24, 245 all 

‘ this might be much more concisely expressed in Lat. by the 
close subordination of the subordinate proposition without co- 
pula. Nay, that ws §. 550 is placed after, in order that the 
irue subject may be placed first Js. 43, 8. Thus the subject 
is always placed first when the verb is placed in the partici- 
ple acc. to §.350, whether thé time spoken of be the past, 
as is usual, or the future 1Sam. 10, 8, or the present Ps. 
35, 5f.; regularly also, when the perfect is used, because 
the action, together with that of the chief proposition, is al- 
ready finished, as which prophecy mrnndw Nd 3N1 and I 
have not sent them = without my having sent them, Jer. 
14, 15. Ps. 50, 17., and in the narration of past events, 
when the perf. denotes the act being at that time already 
finished (our plgpf.), as np> midviayr and Absalom had 
taken 2 Sam. 18, 18; or, at aly rate, the act being rapid- 
ly accomplished, not lasting long 1 Sam. 18, 17. If, how- 
ever, im ‘behold is placed before, which of itself refers to 
the state, then the finite verb may remain in its usual posi- 
tion at the beginning, as 1 Sam. 25, 14. Gen.8, 13+ cf, Ex. 
16, 10. 9, 7; also after &5 not, which is always placed 
first with emphasis, cf. Ewatp’s Gram. Arab. Il. p, 264. In 
a proposition without a verb, the subject is, indeed, also re- 
gularly placed first Gen. 9, 23. 12, 6. 13, 7; yeta small word 
nay also be placed before in short propositions acc. to §.555, 
2 Kgs. 10, 2. : 

608 In many cases, however, such a subordinate proposition may be 


really strictly connected and be freely subordined without copula, as if 
it was in the accusative. Thus 1) in the short phrases spo wR) OF xds9 


“EBON and there is no number §. 556, more concisely 4 77 Or pan Se) 


ee ee ee 


i a, ie 


x 
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without number; here belong instances like p32 Nd Ps. 35, 8. yap ba 
140, 11. 375 3747 62, 5; 7, 3, all of which are propositions of state; yet 
@ participle, as containing a completer proposition, remains with 4 after TN 
Lev. 26, 6. Gen. 41, 8 cf. v. 15. Necessarily without copula in this 
manner: he pitched his tent, Bethel on the west and Ai on the east 
i. e. so that he had Bethel on the west etc. Gen. 12, 8. Ps. 4, 3. — 
2) The verbs of seeing, hearing, finding, may subordine the state in 
which any thing is found at the action, as second object also acc. to 
§. 480, especially sliort propositions, as she sew David "Ip leaping 
(saltantem) 2Sam. 6, 16. Gen. 27, 6. Ex. 14, 9, where the part. is al- 
ways so subordined; in the same way: I saw every man — his hands 
on his loins i. e. in that state that be held his loins, Jer. 30, 6. -- 3) 
Sometimes also in such a way that the participle refers to the subject, 
as Chusat met him tpon> VAMP torn as te his garment (§. 490) und 
earth upon his head 2Sam. 15, 32, where yinp is in stat, abs. con- 
trary to §. 503 (and hence psn with suff.) because it here very ab- 
ruptly (in the accus.) describes the state. Also very concisely $779 359 
oculi mei — expectuntis Ps, 69, 4. | 


b) The proposition of state may, in case the sense 609 


should rather require it, be placed before, so that the chief 
action which happens in that state to be previously described, 
is then annexed with the copula. If the chief action then, 
is a sudden, unexpected event which happens in the midst of 
the tranquil state as a disturbance of it, it also assumes the 
same arrangement as the proposition of state, and places the 
subject first, but at the same time with a strong antithesis: in 
which case, the first proposition may contain a participle, 
as thy children were eating and drinking i.e. while they 
were eating etc., and loa great storm came; they ascend- 
ing i.e. while they ascended anyn Fan) and they found 
i.e. they suddenly found, Iob 1, 16 ff. 1Sam. 9, 1t. Js. 37, 
38. Gen. 38, 25; or the sense may require the perf. as 
Jacob was only (hardly) gone out xa wy) and Esau came 
Gen, 27, 30. Ex. 10, 13, or another form be suitable Gen. , 
Gen. 7, 6. 10. 19, 4. Num. 10, 33; the sudden event i. e. 
the perf. is, however, always used in the second proposition 
in the passages above, and, on the contrary, the imperf. 
in 1Kgs. 1, 14. In other cases, the chief proposition is 
more tranquilly attached by Vav consequutivum {. 611 ff. 
Gen. 24, 1 f. Jdgs. 4, 5 f. 1 Sam. 2, 13. 2 Sam. 23, 
3 f. 1) 1 Kgs. 13, 11. But if an interrogation or interjection 
follows, the copula is altogether wanting Gen. 41, 29. 50, 
5, Ex. 3, 13. | 


1) The participle is placed first here, but it is only because there is 
no very definite subject: ruling - justly i.e. st quis regnat justus, 


A proposition of state is, besides, often placed more 
remolely and unconnectedly in the progress of the narration, 


610 


611 
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so as to refer to a great deal before narrated, in the signi- 
fication of during. which, continually, as he took milk and 
the calf which he had dressed, and set it before them 
sar sim during which he was standing etc. Gen. 18, 8. 
24, 21. Jos. 6, 1. Jdgs. 18, 1. Dt. 5, 5. 


3. Yet the copula is also more accurately and delicately 
distinguished into two different kinds: the common, weak copula 
which only unites words quite loosely, and the more forcible, 
significant one which connects them strongly, which refers to 
what goes before as dependent on it and proceeding from it, 
which therefore expresses a consequence of the second from 
the first, a necessary advance from the first to the second, 
and consequently an internal reference of the second to the 
first, which we call Wav consequutivum (or relativum); its 
force in English is expressed by the more emphatic ard, or 
and so, so, so that, also then. This Vav of consequence 
is used, therefore, as well in the succession of time as jin 
the mere succession of the sense or thought, and is one of 
the most important parts of the language. According to the 
combination of this Vav with the different kinds of words, 
however, it may be distinguished into three kinds: 


1) The Vav conseq. of the perf. and imperf. §. 296- 
299 is the most common and the most important, and is 
perfectly marked and distinguished in the form also; for the 
succession of time is thus most simply and clearly produced 
by the Vav of consequence being closely united with the 
finite tense in a such a manner, that the action enters at 
the same time into.a mew succession: namely, that which 
already is (the perf.) advances to new progress and develop- 
ment (to the zmperf.), and that which is not yet (the imper/.) 
advances to that which is (the perf.) The Vav conseg. of 
the imperf. expresses the new progress of that which exists, 
has happened, — and that of the perf. expresses the transi- 
tion and succession of that which is not yet, to logical rea- 
lity. Ifthe idea of succession, therefore, was taken away, 
the reverse of this relation would be obliged to take place i. e. 
the perf. would be used instead of the imperfect with this Vay, 
— and the imperf. for the perf. with Vav; hence too the sig- 
nificalion of this perf. and imperf. combined with the Vav 
of consequence, is properly the same as that of the simple 
perf. and imperf. §. 262 ff. only that it is more limited in 
compass, and more tranquil. Both combinations, however, have 
their significations per se just as well as the corresponding 
simple forms: the corresponding simple tense, indeed, very 
often goes before i. e. the perf. often precedes this imperf. 
and vice versd; but every other differently constituted pro- 
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position also may serve as a basis for attaching one of these 
Vavs of consequence. 


a) The wnperf. with the Vav conseq. occurs, there- 
fore, most frequently in the narration and representation of 
events which once happened, which are absolutely finished, 
as wp 2s he spoke and then it was, or after he had 
spoken, it was, mzyni mx 3 thou sawest - and rejoicedst 
== having seen it, thou rej. But, acc. to §.262, that which 
is, indeed, already done, but, which extends in that state 
into the present, may also be denoted by it, as what is man 
msziny that thow knowest him? Ps. 144, 3. Js. 51, 12 f. 
this one has come as a stranger obwr1 and judges ne- 
vertheless continually Gen. 19, 9. 2 Sam. 3, 8; Am. 9, 6. 
Nah. 1, 4; concern, the future cf. §. 612, 2. 


b) The perf. with the Vav conseg. helongs 1) to the gia: 


present, especially in actions capable of being often repeated 
or which continue a long time, as one flies from the lion 
and meets with the bear 93D. 3922 Am. 5, 19. Nah. 3, 12. 
Iob 7, 4. In the same way, however, acc. to §.264, 5, in 
the description of permanent or often repeated actions of 
the past, whether the zmperf. is used in the first proposition, 
as @ mist rose up (during the long period continually) and 
so watered the land spt) soy. Gen.2, 6, — or the 
participle acc. to §. 556, as Gen. 2, 10. 37, 7 (in tlie de- 
scription of the zmage of the dream as it stood before the 


eyes of the dreamer as if it was present), Jos. 6, 13. Js. 6, 


2f., — or any thing else, for instance as the narration of events which 
once happened, may have something else, as continuing rather or often 
recurring, added to it 1Sam. 1. 3. 7, 15 f. 16, 23. 17, 20. Gen. 30, 
41 f. 38,9, Nevertheless, late writers especially begin, instead of this 
rarer form, to use the more usual narrative form for the past §. 611 in 
the form of the succession and in the plain one, so that the form of the 
diction fluctuates particularly in occasional passages Gen. 37, 7. Ex. 16, 
21. lob 1, 4 f. Ru. 4, 7 *). — 2) to the future acc. to §. 265, 
as tam>s1 >. he will go and then fight. Also, in cases in 
which the perf. is used in the first warmth of the expres- 
sion in the sense of a certain future acc. to {. 262, 3, the 
continuation nevertheless returns to this more tranquil form 
Gen. 17, 20. Dt.15, 6; it is only very rarely that the tone of 
the diction at the beginning, is somewhat longer continued 
Mich. 2, 13. Js. 9, 5. Moreover, the consequence may also 
follow from the present and past to the future immediately, 


_as the fear of God is not here 139) and so (since that is 


the case) they wi/l kill me Gen.20, 11; this has touched 
thy lips 701 and so thy iniquity will depart Js. 6, 7; 
and with the second member at the same time interrogative 
acc. to §.577 Ex. 5, 5. — This form follows all constructions 
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and ~variations of the simple zmperf. in the same manner 
and with equal propriety; and those of the jussive and im- 
perative also, if there is ouly a tranquil progress, a8 N21~45 
s22'1) lest he come — and smites me me then Gen. 32,12; 
—Awwp2 ands let them go and gather Ex.5, 7; In ap) 333 
sinite him dead — and then thou buriest him, n 2X1 727 
speak so that thou sayest; so great is the attractive power 
of this -Vav of consequence, that even nim §. 448 can remain 
Gen. 40, 14. | 
1) The change of the tone §. 298 is also wanting Iob 7, 4. 


613 “Thus this Vav of consequence is used where there is any advance 
or development of the action conceivable, and is always the nearest me- 
thod for attaching that which is new, which develops itself out of the be- 
giuning as its consequence, like the progressive lever of the narration. 
lt is possible, for instance, to say sm-N7} born I am able and see = 
to see, because the actual seeing is a consequence of the faculty to do sv. 
Especially if the series is already in this form, then any verb, a merely 
explanatory one also, is often so attached, as qa'499 Syjoq and he turned 


and spoke = spoke again §. 539. Lastly, the consequence need not necessarily 
be attached precisely to the particular last named, but may proceed from 
any thing before. — The succession of thought, however, occurs 1) in 
such a way, that a conclusion is drawn from what precedes, as 5554 


so stood Gen. 28, 20. Joel 2, 27. — 2) in such a way that the sequel 
is so much the more strongly attached to an unfinished but emphatically 
prefixed thought, and the broken thread is again joined, corresponding 
to our so, so that, as Nm ba Tom (wadpr and his concubine - (with 
regard to her) so she also bore Gen, 22, 24, nTDO1 Taw W725 for 
thy names sake so, or therefore, wilt thou forgive Ps. 25, 11; often 
after a statement of time abruptly placed at the beginning, as sa 
mimngsy in the evening - then will you know Ex. 16, 6 f. 17, 4. Gen, 3, 
5, 22, 4; moreover, after an interrogative proposition which requires a_ 
new reference and conclusion, as what is man that thou knowest him 
§. 611, where, however, s> may be also used as a conjunction after our 


manner Ps, 8, 5. Ex. 3, 11; lastly, after a relatively represented protasis, 
as after yy. because 1Sam. 15, 23, sux which Ex. 9, 21, where how- 


ever, this stricter attachment of the apodosis may also be omitted. 


614 There are cases, however, in which these two forms, 
although possible as to the idea, are nevertheless abrogated 
and yield to the simple ones. For, in those forms, the Vav 
and the verbal form are most intimately and inseparably 
united, so that the signification depends on their combination. 
If then another word than the verb is necessarily driven to 
the beginning of the proposition, so that the copula can only 
be attached to it, but the verb follows,’ then that combina- 
tion is broken up, and the whole form is destroyed at the 
same time; the members of the combination, therefore, then 
appear single and naked, the simple copula and the appro- 
priate simple tense which would be used without this suc- 
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cessive consequence 1): therefure ans~} instead of 3551, 
and ah35~) instead of 3n33. Thus 1) with &> which must 
always be placed before the verb acc. to §. 573, and cannot 
naturally be placed before a copula. — 2) with any other 
word which must be placed first on account of the sense e. g. 
for the sake of the antithesis, acc. to §.606, a8 NIPITR IP 
Gen. 1, 10 7). ) 

1) Yet the tense of succession sometimes (but very rarely) also main- 
tains itself afterwards: thus the injerf. 2Sam. 2, 38.15, 37, 1 Kgs. 
20, 33. Jer. 52, 7, in the K’tib 1Sam. 27, 4. Jos. 15, 633; the 
perf. Js. 11, 8. 18, 5. Ps, 22, 22. 71, 3. 7, 7. without 4 Ps. 39, 
17; and by the omission of the copula in impassioned diction 
lob 5, 20. 

2) Nevertheless, an antithesis may also take place where the Vav of 
consequence remains, either because the proposition consists of 
the verb merely, or because no other word can support the op- 
position; yet this is rare acc. to §. 557. Jer. 30, 11. Ps. 7, 5. 


The successive consequence is nevertheless, and especially with longer 
more important protases, always unwillingly given up, so that, in order 
to preserve the force of the consequence, the appropriate Vav is first 
previously placed with the simplest verb substantive 1-4 to be; the pro- 
per verb then either follows with the Vav of consequence again, or, 
more loosely, the simple tense without it. Thus most frequently before 
a new statement of time, where it appears to be really more important 
to mark the progress, and before another word of the same sense; not 
so often before other strong protases, but never before the weak x5, 
Thus 1) 77, a8 J2 “ANN wy and it came to pass afterwards, 
that -; 4x59 ‘4 and it came to ‘pass in his coming i. e. as he came, 
there -; Sanmwn xs 4) and it c. to pass he worshipping i.e. while he 
worshipped (§. 609), that ~ Js.37, 38; yyp"7 DIRWIn ‘1 and it c. to 
pass the remaining ones (= si qui supererant) » they fled, 1Sam. 10, 
11. 11, 11; Js, 22,7. — 2) sjus7 acc. to §. 612, as Nass Dia 5 
and it comes to pass on that day, then -; px and then, if - Gen. 
38, 9. Num. 21, 9; moreover, Gen. 4, 14. Ex. 4, 16. 18, 22. Dt. 7, 12. 
1 Kgs, 17, 4. Js. 3, 24. 7, 22. Hos.2, 1. Both are rarely and in the 
later period confounded. 

As such a parenthetical proposition can go over into the successive 
consequence, accordingly, it is often only the internal sense which de- 
cides where the chief proposition is again resumed. 


At a complete pause of the narration, the verb may be 
designedly made to follow without this consequence i.e. in 
the simple tense, when an explanatory collateral action is ad- 
ded, either without any copula, as 1Sam.6, 12. Gen. 21, 14, 
or with the perfectly simple } 21, 25. 28, 6. — The perf. 
however, often remains in the same signification without the Vav of conse- 


quence Js. 8, 8. 13, 10. 18, 5. Ez. 7, 14. Hos. 4, 10. Mich. 2, 4. Zach. 
9, 15. 13, 9. Ps. 55, 18. 19. 57, 4. 


There is a peculiar mode of subordining a contemporaneous action in 
a shorter way, by which the verb is placed in the mere iufix. abs. with 


615 
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the simple 7" especially when there is no change of person, Gen. 41, 43. 
kx. 8, 11. 32, 6 (where the infin. constr. with 4 goes before), Jer. 19, 
13. Zach. 7, 5. 12, 10; more freely and extensively in later writers, as 
away oma J turned and saw Koh. 9, 11. ch 4, 1.73. Jer. 14, 5. 
Zach. 3, 4. 


617 Where any parenthetical proposition begins, whether 
it be a relative one with "WR which, "> for etc., or a pro- 
position of state §. 607 ff., there the simple verbal form al— 
ways returns again. The perf. may then, in the representation 
of events which once happened, denote that which was then 
already finished, and therefore express our plusqp/. Ps. 40, 7, 
which signification, however, merely proceeds from the relative 
position of the actions which are brought together; for an ab- 
solute plusqpf., like ours, which can have that signification’ in 
itself and in all places, is altogether unknown to the Hebrew 
language. Another case in which the perf. expresses our plus- 
gperf. is in §. 607-609, therefore also after "71 and a 
statement of time {. 613 Gen. 8, 13. In the second form, 
the perf. thus interposed, can for the same reason denote 
our futur. exactum Js. 16, 12. 


618 2) The Vav of consequence before the jussive, unpe- 
rative, or cohortative, transfers the consequence to the will, 
or represents the will and the effort after the object to be 
attained, as consequence and conclusion from a predetermined 
possibility; it is properly only an exciting, impassioned ex- 
pression for the Vav of consequence with the perf. Ex. 12, 
3, but is especially used to state the aim and purpose of 

- the action preceding it, and thus corresponds to the Lat. wé 
with the conjunctive; as Mm 2781 FIN cease so that J may, 
when thou ceasest, speak 1Sam.15, 16; thou desirest not 
sacrifice mmx} that I should, if thou desiredst it, give it 
Ps. 51, 18. 72, 15. Ex. 2, 7; the imperative is very con- 
cisely and energetically so placed, prescribing the certain 
consequence, as let him pray for thee sn) and live! = 
that thou mayest then, as I desire, live, Gen. 20, 7. 42, 18. 
Ru. 1, 9. 2 Kgs. 5, 16. Ps. 5, 12; it is the zwmperat. fut, 
in lob 11, 6. As the second then thus always presupposes 
the first as its condition, accordingly, the first may also be 
placed merely with reference to the second, so that the bi- 
partite whole is a short challenging expression for conditional 
propositions, as who is wise? 4371 so, i.e. if any one is 
wise, let him understand this Uos. 14, 10. Jer. 9, 11, 
devise a plan! “an. that it be frustrated = if you devise 
a plan, it will be, as I desire, frustrated; a1 "2077 seek 
me and live = if you seek me, you live Js. 8, 10, Am. 5, 
4. 6; both are coupled in Ex. 8, 4, Hence the necessity 
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for the second also having the copula, ceases Ex. 7, 9. Ps. 
118, 19. 119, 17. 145. 37, 3. 51, 10. 16. cf. Ewain’s Gram. 
Arab, WI, p. 271. Moreover, &5 can also acc. to §. 613, 
destroy the combination Js. 8, 10. 2 Kgs. 18, 32. 


3) Besides this, 1 may have the sense of the consequence 619 
before any other word also, but only when the proposition 
is without a verb: for instance, it may express the succession 
of time when it is before jx §. 574 Js. 41, 17; and 


the succession of thought, thus slave of thy father — (as 
for what concerns that) 7X72 72N1 so was I formerly; and 
now — 3I3z N21 so am I thine 28am. 15, 34. 


When any thing is superadded afterwards to a negative proposition, 620 
it must be connected by y‘54 not even, or no, not Ex.3, 19. Buta 


proposition which advances directly does not require to repeat the nega- 
tion of the preceding one, because the force of the negation placed with 
force at the beginning, continues, in Prose with the Vav of consequence 
Num. 16, 14, poetically without 4 in impassioned diction Js. 38, 18. 


Ps. 38, 1. 


{ 

As the perf. and zmperf. are the only chief divisions and 621 
foundation pillars of the verb, accordingly, all the other dif- 
ferent shades of the conception of a verb return in the pro- 
gress of the sentence (with or without copula) back to those 
two fundamental modes; at the beginning of the sentence, the 
expression may be more definite aud strong, or shorter: in 
the tranquil progress , all scattered shades are again resolved 
into the two chief colours. Thus 1) strong forms of expression 
return to the ordinary ones. The wnperative, jussive, and 
cohortative, only continue so long as the vigour of the sen- 
tence is still quite new, and are therefore seldom coutinued 
throughout a series of verbs, as Gen. 41, 34-36; generally, 
the diction is at once changed to the tranquil representation 
of that which is to be done, to the zmperf. therefore, or to 
the perf. with the Vav of consequence Dt. 33, 7, just as the 
imperat. is not used at all, if the description of the conse- 
quence is at once predominant 1Sam. 12, 14; nevertheless, 
the jussive, zmperat. or cohortative, may always return 
again when the tone of the diction becomes more urgent Ex. 
14, 4. 2Kgs. 10, 3. 11, 8. Js. 2, 9. Job 11, 13 f. especially 
where the sense of the sentence takes the same turn as in 
§. 618, 2Kgs. 5, 10. — The power of the infin. abs. in 
the same manner, does not long continue: it is soon more 
tranquilly resolved into the suitable tense, and even every ND 
not forces this change, as the infin. abs. always stands quite 
by itself, as Sanz ND mina breaking, not sparing! Js. 30, 
14. 31, 5. 58, 6f. Jer. 2, 2. lob 15, 35. Concern. the perf. 
cf. §. 612, 2. The participle also, which describes the state 
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§. 612, does not remain long, even for this-reason, because 
the successive consequence requires the Vay conseq. with its 
tense; moreover, the participle can never stand so with x‘ 
§. 573, — 2) The shorter expression does not remain: the 
infin, constr. which is a short form for expressing the verbal 
idea, and is merely dependent on the context, is resolved in the 
progress of the sentence into the usual flowing form of diction, 
as 10> to make i. e. that he may make the earth a desert 
and destroy her sinners from off her 37777) Js. 13, 9. 
Ex. 8, 5. 1Sam. 4, 19. Jer. 30, 14 f. And the participle 
which is a concise expression of a relative proposition §. 596, 
as FAN So bt tapy who raises the lowly, places the 
poor on high 1Sam. 2, 8. Ps. 22, 30; cf. §. 573 for xd. Any 
thing superadded in the construction of the zzfin, constr. and 
participle, remains, therefore the power of the preposition 
of the ivf. cs. and the force of the relative idea in the part.: 
but the simple verbal idea which may now separate itself 
entirely, in fact, and yet be intelligible, is at once carried 
on in the definite tense. A relative proposition without a 
verb, however, can also be attached in the same way simply 
i.e. without a relative pronoun after 1, if the idea of the 
relat. pronoun ig already contained in the preceding proposi- 
tion Am. 2, 16. Proy. 22, 11. | 


ts also, i. e. besides others, nim ta - da Abel, .he 
also — likewise Gen. 4, 22. Ex. 1, 10; it is rare for } (like 
#at) to be placed in the same sense before a single word in 
the proposition = also, even Am. 4, 10; but a is often so 
used. — 5% or #8) a stronger copula than 1 (with which it 
is related as to root) is also, that it want nothing, even, used 
intensively like our dad pronounced with emphasis; hence 
a 91 and even also Lev. 26, 44.°> 7x and that! as an 
exclamation, may signify 1) verily, yea! (and I neverthe- 
less perceive that) Hab. 2, 5. 1Sam. 21, 6. 14, 39; or as an 
interrogative zzdeed? as if one could not believe it Gon. 3, 1. 
— 2) when referring to a preceding proposition, it is used 
to add with an increasing certainty the chief thing which 
was not yet mentioned, and answers to our how much less, 
when a negative proposition goes before (1 Kgs. 8, 27. Iob 4, 
19 where there is only 4N; 9, 14. Prov.17, 7. 19, 10), and, 
when an affirmative one precedes, how much more 15, 11. 
In the same way, 7} or merely "> is used after a negative 
proposition, and tauntingly utters something which is im- 
possible in consequence of what the negative proposition con- 
tains e. g. where are the ancient Gods? i, e. they do not 
exist any longer, and that they should rescue thee! = 
how much less will they rescue thee, Js. 35, 19 f. 43, 22. 
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III. There are, indeed, peculiar particles for adversative 603 
propositions, but acc. to {. 604 they are seldom used: 1. after 
negative propositions, "> for §. 598 is used, so that it is the 
sense of the context alone which gives it the signification of 
but 3 it can never have an adversative signification, however, 
unless it is preceded by a proposition which has the sense of 
a negation; e. g. Eayy>N 19 72N ND not I, for (it is, was) 
God, but God; concerning xy 75 cf. §. 625. — 2. tadarn, 
rarely 51, properly ef ab anteriore i. e. adversd parte, 
and on the contrary, therefore a strong but, Gen. 28, 19. 
It is only frequent in lob. — 3. Jax §. 456 and Dar surely, 
indeed, are sometimes used in later writers for but (i. e. for, 
a certain restriction) also. 2, is used as famen in Ps. 84, 7. 
129, 2; and tN in the signification of yet, nevertheless, 
Ps. 56, 10. 69, 5. — 4. Restrictive particles: (~ and 7x §. 
456 except, only; both are very common, hut they are almost 
always so distinguished, that >" is rather a restriction of some- 
thing before said, but 5x refers to the following word. Also 
pen without, cf. §.575. Aparticle is omitted in Ps. 119, 51. 
61. 140, 6. 7. 


THIRD 8ECTION. 


CORRELATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


I. To this class belong all relative propositions which 
are of such a kind that they must be immediately followed 
by a correlative, as he who - he -; who am I, that I 
—; he who is wise, let him understand this! see exam- 
ples in §. 596. 611. The connexion of the second proposition 
by means of the Vav of consequence, however, prevails 
here also. 

Conditional propositions, however, are especially of 
this kind, as the condition renders an opposition necessary. 
Since then the imagination, where future events are spoken 
of (as is usual here), is occupied with the image of that 
which would happen if the condition was fulfilled, and 
since it has the presupposition already in the back ground, 
and only looks forward to the remote result, the nearest 
tense for a conditional proposition is the perfect, the perf. 
of the imagination, namely, §. 262, 2, the Lat. futur. ex- 
actum, as si fecero, for which modern languages more sim- 
ply use the present. <A real perfect also may, indeed, be 
used conditionally, as sz fecz; but Hebrew still leaves the 
discrimination of these two possibilities to the feeling merely. 
If an event really future, however, is once thus contem— 
plated as accomplished, then, according to the correlative 
force of the two propositions, the apodosis also may antici- 
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pate the consequence as being then sure to have happened 
i.e. the perfecé of the imagination may be continued in the 
apodosis also, although this last is not so near nor neces- 
sary as the first. Lastly, the matter of the condition may 
either be assumed absolutely, according to the sense of the 
speaker, without determining whether it be true and pos- 
sible, or not, or the speaker, notwithstanding he feels that 
it does not yet exist, may nevertheless use it as a condition : 
this distinction is imperfectly expressed by our indicative and 
optative, if there is, if there were; Hebrew however, espe- 
cially as it does not originally possess established mades in 
this sense, expresses it more externally and distinctly by dif- 
ferent particles. 


625' 1. t]x the simple 7/, &> tan zf not, construed with 
the imperf. or rather with the perf. at once, whether the 
pure future be intended, as "n7wy tan sz fecero 1), if I do 
Ps.'7, 4 f. Iob 11, 13. Gen. 43, 9. Js. 4, 4. Jer. 37, 10, 
or whether one of many possible cases is rendered prominent, 
as Ps. 63, 7. Iob 7, 4. Jer. 14, 18. Ex. 1, 16, to which 
class also belongs the [28 used in the description of past 
states and repeated actions Gen. 58, 9. Num. 21, 9; in all 
cases, the perfect can Only be used when it is thus closely 
connected with tN, and only in the first proposition, and 
the simple powerless tense i. e. in this case, the imperf. or. 
the Vav conseq. perf. at once, follows in the combination; 
the imperf. as simple form, is always necessary in the apo- 
dosis, if the verb is not placed at the beginning, for, in that | 
case, the Wav conseg. perf. may be used; sometimes we 
find the same perf., and without Vav, with a mere internal 
connexion 1 Sam. 2, 16. Ps.127, 1. Moreover, the subject 
may be placed first, as in the proposition of state, Tob 11, 
148; [28 may also stand before the participle as fut. instans 
Jdgs. 9, 15. 11, 9, and hence w: §. 550 is in this very case 
particularly frequent with suff. Gen. 24, 49 (sz estzs facturi) 
Jdgs. 6, 36, as also NR Ex. 8, 17. With the perf. as a real 
perfect 1 Sam. 21, 15; also where the apodosis extends to the 
future Nah. 1, 12. | 

1) Hence py is often used with 4» until, in order to give yy 
the power of measuring the future until after an epoch, as donec 
. fecero, Js, 6, 11. 30, 17. Gen. 24, 19. 
Very rarely in the same manner with “yj, when it can be 
conceived conditionally, 1Sam. 1, 28. - 
In the frequent formulae of oaths and affirmations, the second propo- 


sition by which one binds or pledges himself, is almost always omitted, 
as being understood of itself, so that bx, even when placed by itself, 


has assumed the signification certanly not, and x5 pe that of certainly; 


f 
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they are then generally used loosely with the zmperf., as TITDN ON 


if I desert thee! (may I perish) i.e. of a truth I will not desert thee; 
nevertheless Nw rd bee is still if I do not release thee! i. e, surely 
I will do so Jer. 15, 11. hence rarely DNS = kon nonne §. 577. 

DN wD may mean, after a negative proposition , ‘but if acc, to §. 623, 
‘and here as elsewhere the perf. of the present or future follows after DN, 
as It DN 7D saws n> it does not return but (except) if it has 
watered the earth Js. 55, 10. 65, 6. Am. 3, 7. Gen. 32, 2. 7. Lev. 22, 65 
hence this construction has generally acquired the force of the restrictive 
except, only, but, even without a verb following, and is indeed most 
frequently used after a negation, as Dei DN "D Sp32 x> not Ja- 


cob, but Israel Gen. 32, 29. Prov. 23, 17 ; but also sometimes without 
a preceding negation, yet in such a way that, if a verb follows imme- 
diately, the perf. remains, as "EMD ON 7D (except) only wilt thou 


remember me Gen. 40, 14. Iob 42, 8. Num. 24, 22. hence also, with vehe- 
ment affirmations and oaths, it ‘signifies only = surely 2Sam. 15, 21. 
1 Kgs. 20, 6. 2 Kgs. 5, 20. Jer. 51, 14. 

For other uses of px see §. 630, and as interrogative particle §. 578 
where it loses its peculiar construction entirely. — 73 §. 448 is often 
almost perfectly equivalent to px, only not in the construction with the 
perfect Ex. 4, 1. 8, 22. 


As an apodosis with the Vav of consequence, of itself 626 
denotes the inference of the sense from the preceding propo- 
sition, accordingly, the protasis may remain altogether without 
a conditional particle; this happens 1) frequently , when the 
protasis also, standing in the middle of the sentence and at- 
tracted by a preceding proposition, has the Vav of conse- 
quence. Gen. 33, 13. — 2) when, in an isolated protasis, 
a desire and intention is already expressed by the verbal 
form, as after the cohortative 195791 “Saaps will J rise, 
then they speak against me Iob 19, 18. 10, 16.17. 30, 26. Pa. 
42,5. 40, 6. 139, 8-10; although the jussive and cohortative 
may then also easily render themselves more distinct by tox 
Iob 16, 6. 


It is somewhat different when different tenses are loosely 
combined, where the connexion merely follows from the 
whole, as he has seen it and hides himself  -n97.75RN4 
i.e. «@s soon as he has seen it, he hides himself Proy. 22, 3. 
24, 10. Ps. 69, 33, 116, 3-4. lob 3, 11; the reverse, Ps. 32, 
5. 30, 9-12. 


2. 15 represents the condition in spite of the feeiing that 627 
the matter of the condition is now impossible; a distinction, 
which becomes prominently marked in events of the present 
and past. 1) when speaking of the present, the perf. may indeed 
be just as well used with 95 as with tN, as 92922 325m 15 
if they were wise (which they are not) they would under- 
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stand this Dt. 32, 29; yet we oftener find a mere proposi- 
tion of state, as yaw way td if my peaple heard (which 
it does not) Ps. 84, 14; 2 Sam..18, 12. 2 Kgs. 3, 14, and 
thus with w: Iob 16, 4. Num.i22, 29. Also in events which 
are not desired, and which are: not now. actually existent, as 
naan 15 if he hated us (we would be undone! Gen. 50, 
15, a similar: aposiopesis to that in Ps. 27, 13), — 2) of 
events in the past: mi 1d if tt had happened, which it 
has vot; the idea. of our conjunctive is completely contained 
in the particle chosen, which refers to something which has 
not happened, asin the same manner, 250 uy. ver: 

nearly slept (it nevertheless did not take place) therefore = 
would have slept Gen. 26, 10. — The apodosis. dges not 
at all’ require to be conceived in the same actuals sphere of 
times zf you had let him live, I would not slay you, 
‘praet. praes.; tf J had a sword, I would have killed you, 
praes. praet. If then the present is intended in the apodosis, 
then the perf. of the first proposition may, indeed, be con- 


tinued as in §.625, Js. 1, 9. Jdgs. 8, 19; but the simplest | 


“way, and especially where the present is the time spoken 
. of in the protasis also, is for the imperf. to be used, with 
myn about a little = soon, nearly, Ps. 81,15. If we 
are to understand the preterite, the perf. must be used 
Jdgs. 13, 23, and in that case we often find x °> or 75 
mny yea then! to denote more strongly that which would 
have been already done Num. 22, 29. Gen. 43, 9. 1 Sam. 
14, 30. 2 Sam. 2, 27; we find only "38 then in Ps, 124, 
2 ff. (very rarely, on the’ contrary, after the much more 
tranquil tx Job 8, 6. 11, 15.) -In other cases also, where 
no such protasis exists, and itis only covertly contained in the 
sense, is this 3% or my which refers to. what is remote, 
sufficient to imply that that which is uttered in the perfect 
would then have taken place, if the condition had been 
fulfilled Ex. 9, 15. 1 Sam. 13, 13. 2Kgs.13, 19. 


edad or "51> if there were not what nevertheless is, contracted 
out of xd 45 acc. to §. 51. — 4b used in later writers for 15, formed 
from a coalition of 45 ox. . 


As to its etymology, 55 like DN is of pronominal derivation, used 
relatively, only with this distinction, that the former refers to the more 
remote, the latter to the nearer ohject cf. §. 441; the former therefore 
supposes an impossible case, one that is at a distance from the speaker. 
Hence also 5% is easily transferred to a wisk, in which use it primarily 
retains the conditional constructiou and power, but afterwards is also used 
more freely §. 586. 


II. Correlative connexion by the combination of two 
words or propositions for the purpose rendering them equi- 


- 
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valent, and 1) for the purpose of equalising different things, 
and representing them as nevertheless coming together, by 
toa - ta also - also i. e. as well — as, not only - but, Ex. 
10, 25 f. 12, 31. Gen. 24, 25. 1Sam. 17, 36. Jer. 51, 12; 
rarely , and ‘only in poetry FN- FR Js. 46, 11, and 1-3 
Ps. 76, 7. Long propositions are seldom so connected. — 
2) by way of combining different things, and representing 
them as equivalent in a certain manner, by means of the 
comparative 3-3 a8 — 80, SUID PID as the righteous is 
so is the sinner Gen. 18, 25. Ps. 58, 10: if the second mem- 
ber has the force and rest of the diction i in a greater degree, 
or, if it is very much separated from the first and requires 
to be more strictly united, or, lastly , ‘if it is an entire pro- 
position, then the full 7> so §. 455 is used Ps. 127, 4. Joel 2, 
4; if the first member is also an entire proposition, then 
“WD must be used instead of 3 acc. to §. 600; in short or 
imperfect propositions, the first particle is also sometimes 
omitted, just as, on the other hand, the second 2 is at the 
seme time more strictly connected by the Vav of consequence 
Jos. 14, 11. — In Jer. 33, 32, we find “ws by itself in the 
first proposition for as, since acc. to §. 455 every relative 
word may certainly be used for comparison; 75 Js.62, 5. In 
the concise language of Poetry, it is also sufficient to connect 
the second proposition only by j2. Moreover, things that 
differ very much in sense may be compared together e. g. 
the one may be compared with the other as coinciding with 
it in point of ¢zme Ps. 48, 9. 1Sam. 9, 13 cf. 598, or as to 
degree, our the more - the more Ex, 1, 12. Hos. 4, 7. 11, 2 
cf. Nah. 1, 12. 


In cases in which the repetition and opposition of a noun or pronoun 629 
is sufficient, the language is satisfied with expressing the correlative in 
this most simple manner, as is evident from this repetition of >. In the — 


same manner 3) — My this - that, where different individuals are in- 
troduced as they are present to the mind of the speaker Js. 44, 5, 1079 
ait) from this side and that stde, a8 S479 is often used as a neuter 
in a local sense, SET) SDT hither and thither, ef. something similar 
_ §. 452. 455; Snd~an one to the other, in the same way mind 449 
WIND WN, one 2 people to the other Mich. 4, 8. This is fundamentally - 


quite - in harmony with that simplicity by which the comparative and 
superlative follow from the context merely, e. g. p24 last twice re- 
peated, therefore latter and last Gen. 33, 2, and with the Article §, 502. 


3) The correlative connexion of. different cases assumed 630 
as possible, is produced by the repetition of the conditional 
‘tay (7f one chooses this, and if one chooses that) i. e. 
sive, sive, a8 94 |x) 34p = sive bonum sive malum; in 
short sentences , however, and in interrogative propositions 


25 
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§. 578, the second is also more concisely placed by t5N alone 
without 1. Disjunctive interrogatives may, indeed, be formed 
by the simple repetition of the 4 Num. 13, 18: but the se- 
cond interrogation is much oftener more definitely denoted by 
this N71 or |x. — On the other hand, 1& (formed from 
au, cf. the Lat. aut) is or of itself, going on to that which 
arises new after other things, and renders itself more pro- 
‘minent, therefore or rather, and thus in the second interro- 
gation also, Jdgs. 18, 19, or at least if the first displeases 
Gen. 24, 55; hence too with the jusstve, or rather let him 
make peace (if he will not do the first) Js. 27, 5. Lev. 26, 
‘41. Then also used correlatively 18 - in evther in this way, 
or in that, and therefore it has more force than 28, and 
whereas the double [= is rather used before single nouns, 
this is rather placed before whole propositions, but is then, 
since it contains the force of this conditional fx, used with 
the perf. like tax §.625, a8 952 48 ND AN sive viderit sive 
cognorit Ley. 5, 1; cf. Ewaun’s Gram. Arab. Il. p. 119. 
322. — Two among many possible cases are introduced by 
wr WW wo, of the past, was it that - and was it that 
i. e. whenever it was so - or s0, and 4N i8 often used to 
continue it afterwards Num. 9, 20 ff. 


cc ne 


ACCORDANCE OF THE ACCENTUATION WITH THE 
SYNTAX. Cf. §.183. 


631 In order to see how well the accentuation agrees with 
the nature and life of the proposition as described in the 
_ B8yntax, we must above all things remember that ithe accen- 
tuation equably embraces the sezse as well as the rhythne 
of the words of the proposition or verse, yet in such a man- 
ner that the one of these can never be at variance with the 
other. There must be an arrangement and order, a con- 
nexion or separation of the words of a proposition, which 
necessarily arise from the internal sense of the thoughts and 
expressions (apart from the rhythm or any congruity and 
beauty which are formed in the attempt to pronounce the 
whole); the internal sense, as the lowest foundation or as the 
ultimate law, gives all the individual materials which the 
rhythm, externally embracing the whole, forms and shapes, 
not to render the materials confused and obscure, but to dis- 
pose them in mutual unity and beauty; for the rhythm is the 
sense for the whole, or the breath which combines and ani- 
mates all the individual parts. Hence we have to speak: 
632 I. of the order of the words according to the sense 
of the connexion per se. The kinds and differences of the 
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connexions of words, as they are described above, constitute, 
therefore, the point on which every thing here depends; and 
we set out in particulars from the closest connexion: 

4. The connexion of words by the stat. constr. claims 
the first place. This is the closest connexion as to the idea; 
so that the greatest separation i. e. that into different parts 
of a verse §. 186, is never possible between words so con- 
nected. Prepositions and conjunctions are properly considered 
as the first member of a stat. constr.; 80 also are nega- 
tions with the word to which they belong: interrogatives 
also are very intimately connected with the proposition. 


2. The connexion of words by apposition is, indeed, 633 
also close, but not constrained as'in the stat, constr., but 
free, since the first word is placed by itself, without refe- | 
rence to the following word’, a simple succession in which 
every word placed by itself is coordined with the other. Its 
different kinds, therefore, differ very much. Two words are 
easily ‘conjoined, and their union is the closer and more ne- 
cessary, the less the second expresses a merely accidental 
quality of the first, for 377 322", W°krt Hy will adhere more 
closely together than beat wank , because, in the two former 
examples, the first word already points at the more indepen- 
dent one. But, where the apposition is extended through 
. many words, the individual parts very easily fall asunder e. g. 
the two adjectives in seven other great men Gen. 41, 20. 
Ex. 12, 5; so that even the greatest separation may take place 
by the description, which is already finished in itself, casually 
receiving another addition, as a relative proposition: seven 
great men which come, or which were come. 

For the relative proposition which defines a preceding 
word, indisputably belongs here acc. to §. 591, and the closest 
union takes place between a single substantive and a short 
relative proposition, just as well as between substantive and © 
adjective Js. 55, 5. 58, 5. 6. If the connexion, however, is 
rendered laxer by the relative proposition being expressly in- — 
troduced by wa, then the proposition to be defined is more 
and more separated. Moreover, wW& is always connected as 
a mere conjunction like "2, therefore acc. to §. 632. 


A word connected by a copula is still more easily separa- 634 
ted than a word in apposition. In certain cases, indeed, 
two words so united may adhere most closely together as 
being mutually explanatory of each other, as 521 93 Gen. 4, 
14: but the greater number of such connexions come "together 
accidentally, and are easily separable, On the contrary, “when 
two words without copula are connected ace. to §. 605, there 
is always a closer union. 


25% 
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635 3. With regard to the proposition, the following rules 
are easily intelligible acc. to §.554: verb and subject, or also 
another predicate and subject, always follow each other in 
tranquil order, a connexion which is not, indeed, so close 
as the two preceding ones, as the two fundamental parts of 

the proposition, predicate and subject, are also very easily 
separable, but are nevertheless very easily and naturally con- 
joined; in brief, a succession which just as easily relaxes its 
strictness at the slightest ogcasion for separation, as it is, in 
itself, partial to close union. The same holds of the accusa- 
tive, or a nominative, as a further explanation after the verb 
or subject. Intimate connexion, however, is much less ad- 
missible with a subject placed before the verb, which suffers 
itself indeed to be constrained, in the shortest series, but 
- which in all possible cases is rather very much disposed to 
separation; it is still less admissible with an object when pla- 
ced before. Nevertheless, the subject which is placed before 
acc. to §.556, forms an intelligible exception to this, in the 
same way as the personal pronouns also, on account of their 
smallness, are partial to intimate union. 


. 636 Let us here denominate every word not necessarily be- 
longing to the pure proposition an addition to the proposition, 
as a word with a preposition, an accusative of time, parti- 
cles which describe particular circumstances, Such an addi- 
tion (this much may be decidedly affirmed of it in general) 
necessarily adheres less closely and strictly with the whole, 
and, whether added at the beginning, middle, or end, is 
naturally inclined to separation. 


637 I]. The greatest difficulty now is the application to the 
rhythm. For, first, those per se possible connexions ge- 
nerally come together in the most diversified manner in a pro-. 
position , so that on almost every occasion the question arises 
how the really beautiful and appropriate order and arrange- 
ment will be modified in such a collision and in the often 
great compass of the proposition. Secondly, as the arrange- 
ment into verses is the chief law acc. to §. 183, but many 
short propositions often come together in the verse, accord- 
ingly, the rhythm may vary according to the position of a 
small whole in the greater; and the same member of the 
sentence may assume a different form according as it stands 
at the beginning of the verse, or part of the verse, or even 
section of the verse. From all these causes, such an infinite 
multitude of particular modifications of those general laws is 


produced, that we can only touch on some of the most usual 
and important ones here. 
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1. Two words which come together in any manner and 638 
give a connected sense, are primarily always connected in 
the accentuation also, even should they be parts of an un- 
finished or abrupt proposition, as 7258 N> not (no) my lord! 
or also should the arrangement be unusual e. g. when the 
subject is placed before (cf. 2Sam. 18, 18. 19, 27 with 19, 10. 
41). Unless the second word from the end is obliged to 
serve as a fore member {. 185 because there is no other word 
there which can be so used, in this case the two words are 
every where necessarily kept separate with 15, seldom with 
2c and only where the separation is easier. 


2. Where three words come together, one of them is ne- 639 
cessarily separated more or less from the others; for it is not 
conceivable that three words could be perfectly equal to each 
other and flow on in complete evenness; but, even in the 
' most tranquil succession, two of the three will nevertheless 
incline most nearly to each other and attract each ather as 
well as to the sense as also especially as to the rhythm, so 
that the third is thereby separated. In the higher, more rapid 
members, such a separation, when it ig only gentle and slight, 
is not so easily sensible, as all the members which can em- 
brace more than two words, are severally enumerated in §. 
191; and even where it is somewhat more sensible, P’stq is 
sufficient: in the lower members, however, the separation is 
so much the strigter and more necessary. 


Where the: last two of three words belong together at 
all, they jointly repel the third from them, abc, even in cases 


/ 

in which the first two adhere no less together, because, as 
the end always has the ultimate decision as the limit and ~ 
encompassment of the whole, the last word but one always 
remains in its natural union with it, if it is possible. It is 
only where the first two words- belong propo.tionabiy more | 
intimately together, that they exercise a common repulsion 
against the last. Therefore 1) with three words in stat. constr, 
and even when the first is only a preposition or conjunction 
or particle resembling these, as 53251 329 MN; even “WR is 
separated in the same way, contrary to §. 633, when x», 
which belongs still more closely to the verb, follows Js. 56, 5. 
Whenever the third word is more separated, the first two 
are united, as WN AWS Mw éwelve men. 

2) With three words in apposition, ,the last word, as. 
being merely explanatory, will, on the other hand, generally 
be separated more easily: abc. But when two words are in 


7 e.@ ° 
stat. constr, and the third is in apposition, the separation 
then takes place at the stat. constr. whenever the apposition 


- 
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belongs, as to the idea, to the second, and at the second 
noun whenever the apposition belongs to the first, for [2 
Dinait yb is the son of the great king, but 3295 9z 
binant is the great son of the king. — When three equal 
words come together, and two of them are without copula, 
when the third has one, the copula at all events makes the 
separation, 19581 730 15> Js. 55,1; on the contrary, we 
find even [27577 "N38 piss 2Sam. 19, 12. 
- 3) Subject and predicate are disjoined when one or the 
other contains two words. And although verb and subject 
are disposed to be joined, yet they are nevertheless separated 
whenever the subject in stat. constr. or in apposition has a 
much nearer complement Gen. 7, 19. 8, 5. 13. 9, 22. 34, 1. 
2Sam. 16, 5. 19, 17, or when the verb embraces more than 
' the nearest subject, as when 2>xw they ask is followed by 
ampavne wor one’ the other Ex. 11, 2; in the same manner 
with the object Js.54, 3. On the contrary, if ab, as verb 
and subject, are followed by the object, then they form a com- 
mon union against the object; just as in the rare case of the 
subject being the third word; if the subject or object, how- 
ever, is placed before, then the two following words unite 
against the first Js. 54, 3. Two different objects, or also, 
when the one is a more definite explanation of the predicate, 
two different nominatives, are of their-own accord more sen- 
sibly separated e. g. verb, subject, then the more definite pre- 
dicate, abc, 2Sam. 18, 10. 19, 10. Js. 56, 7. Also @ and J, 
wd 


as two verbs conjoined by the copula, unite together against 
c as subject, as Ex. 12, 28. 


An additional word §. 636 when between three words; 
two of which belong more closely together in the above man- 
ner, is always distinctly separated: whether placed at the be- 
ginning or end, it unites the first two or last two, in case 
they are in tranquil succession, by its counterpoise (e. g. at 
the beginning, mim Js. 59, 1. 2Sam. 18, 10, cf. the reverse 
v.11. Gen. 18, 9; at the end, Nw: Gen. 4, 13); on the con- 
trary, where the succession is not tranquil, *> 728 "15 
abc. If it is placed in the middle, it attaches itself to the 


VS 

first in all cases in which the sense permits it, for instance 
an adverb to the verb: JzU: mam Naw there comes quickly 
thy salvation; to the last, on the contrary, as when the 
subject is placed before; Nax mama Fw) Js. 58, 8 2Sam. 
19, 10. 41. a - 


640 3. With.four words and more, the same thing only, in 
fact, returns with a variation that ever becomes more mani- 
fold and infinite. Thus there are four possible unions with 
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four words: abcd, abcd, abcd, abcd, so that, in the 
od ww el —! 


TZ 
last. two cases, three words again form, in the sense of §. 639, 
a member capable of further division. The nearest and most 
beautiful division with words of an even number, is that into 
two equal members, but a short, weaker word often attaches 
itself to a stronger one, as Nim, 2Sam. 19, 33, %419 Gen. 4, 
25. 7, 4, cf. 9, 11. | 


When a word not belonging to the chief matter in the 641 
verse, or even some words of that kind, oppose an, in other 
respects, very appropriate order and division of the words of 
the verse, then they may always be easily removed out of 
the way by nieans of Maggef i. e. they may easily be hur- 
ried over with greater rapidity; cf. §. 187 sub fin. 


The interruption of the sentence which is occasioned by 642 
the interposition of a new proposition, is always distinct- 
ly marked, since °> for, for instance which is partial to 
intimate conjunction acc. to §. 633, is nevertheless clearly se- 
parated with a proposition of comparison introduced by “"WN> 
as Js. 55, 10. But so little does the biblical accentuation re- 
semble our imperfect’ and, at the same time, petty punctu- 
ation, that it denotes the impassioned exclamation or empha- 
sis which a word has in the proposition, at the utmost by ad- 
ding a Pstq to the succession of accents which is necessary 
in itself, as av 79N | a aN Gen. 22, 11, and that, at the 
place where a speech quoted with the word of saying, be- 
gins, it properly makes no great section there, as if the reader 
was so shortsighted as not to perceive that a speech begins 
here, although he is told so just before (we only find a longer 
section when there is a longer introduction, as when “aN? 
saying is expressly inserted, Dt. 1, 16. 2Sam. 19, 10). 


By pursuing this course of thought and investigation to a 
greater extent, we will everywhere find a beautiful harmony 
between the accentuation and Syntax, so that they can mutually 
support and explain each other. Whether we set out from 
the Syntax, and learn to comprehend it without knowing any 
thing of the accentuation (as the Author has once actually 
done), or whether we proceed from the accentuation to the 
Syntax, an accurate investigation will always lead to the same 
results, so that he who thoroughly understands the Syntax, 
is for the most part already possessed of the accentuation also, 
and he who understands the latter, becomes throughout more 
easily at-home in the former. This is, however, at the same 
time the best commendation for the accentuation. 
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TIN 283 mwN 318. 384 
TIDIN 334 Mpwe 294 
nN 324 IDPWR p. 165 
SIN 331 ‘wR 453. 588 ff.- 
nin 386 SVN 429, 
“TN p- 162 nwy 365. 384 
ale 459. 470 “nN 51. 468 
"8 444,451,581 nx 292 
"1 98 318 monk 131 
"448 STIPAN 306 
mn 444 _ 
UN 2 462. 528 
a 451 m2 348 
MSD°N npn p- 244 
b5dn 284 maw. 464 | 
SN, PR p.193.§.574 ~ daa p. 225 
mb 451 sow ia p. 271 
wn p.193 er 470 
raw 382 nina 
x 456 =o; bn 458. 575 
Loe 351 ‘dyrbs 348. 458 
yON 456 maths 458 
bx 448. 573 ssyba 458 
tbe 446 smba 459 
tobe 361 “ans 430 
sb 470 455 407 
128448.578.624f. mia p. 128 
MAN 386 i35 464 
qimy 346, b pa 331 


/; 84.359. 361 


Sone 332 
fan 357 
nVAN 281 °° 
nN 427 
PTI STON 51.452 
“nay "449 
r1wsN 382 
moon 70. 283 
DN 
E ea 456. 459 
TDN 292 
TPR ik 129. note 3 
FAW 310. note 2 


mp2 p- 227 
5 p. 198 
mwa p- 215 
nwa 381 
ns 380 
tana 51. 382 


a 415 
“53 257 
“43 359 
ia 380 
bra 
nee +} 327. 346, b 
bya. -p. 257 
Ny 318 
1>>3 425 
553 356 
mwa p. 162 


mst 442 
mars 343. 393 
"34 428 
mp4 p- 235 
wn 451, note 1 


“1 443.577 
NIT 442 


SOON 82 


nia p- 113 
bas} 409 
wa crn) 356 
pwun 257 
317 255 - 
aba 292 
miss 292 


—pbbin 357 


‘nowin p- 155 


. t421 p-271 


ntiNarts 286 
sndins 123 
tenvnn 299 
sonn 279 
Naor 228 
ry p. 225 
bo 336 
pa5h7 257 
mDoM 242 
"br 445 
mybit 448 
sb 446 
ba 228 
t>5 448 


“nN 148, note t 


TO 279 
7 448 
N37 242 
I 356 
tart 448 
M27} p.205 
er ha} 
inp 228 
SHIT p. 227 
gna 356 
Snom 228 
MyM p. 225 
map4 p- 205 
toes 62. p.272 
pt 254 
san 356 


man 356.457.5426. 


. a 420 
mn 242 
tat 82 
P27 p.151 
yt 425 
saws 254 
nin 344 
nisws 82 
SmanAws 331 
wan 257 
mayanns 344 
any 275 
non 247 
tnn 275 
 HMAFVIN 243, 2 


Index of words. 


TRAN 257 
4, °2 603 ff, 
TIEN) 
abet er 
PISA p. 165 
aot alata 299 
noo} 299 
ent) 
mm 464 
ah 
sAbdTant 299, 
bmwapns 299 
"1223 


N21 75. p.169 
kart 
ph 
m7 
oink ( 163 
701 
“39 | 
"9pp9501 47. 116° 
xy70 p. 169 
Iw} p- 169 
tanbdias 299 
mw 27 p- 160 
pees 127 
Foan1 p. 169 
"31M p. 160 
999907) 116 
bani 
se 


rants 
oynni 92. 97 


nny, Nr 446 
mnNt 370 


446 


snbay 459 
nwt p. 226 
P13 p. 215 
fea"nist 430 | 
Thi 351 


"2M p. 160 


393 


Rant 365 
yn 54 
neon 417 
meon 390 

1 279 
str 286 
) non 365, note 
inn 407° 
ninsn 
oan} 344 
Paha 359 
minor 457 


sakn 244, 333. 335 
apPN 415 
“an 359 
niawn 392 
"DOM p. 162 
wun 319 
NONO 235. 274. 


may p- 225 
nippin 335 


TaN 
er aaa 
HON" 246, 272 


"EAN 310: 


N3° 280 
1799593" 306 

S33 228 
m7) : 
WaT. p.152 
amas) 

p37 289 
Nits 292 
hin 284 
mim 348 


Sw 
stad aa 


394 


ont ' 
| a>nst? 247 


bon 246 
sban 
ad 351 
1773 p. 152 
yar" 62. 308 
Varin 457 | 
fa Py 
| Beh ors 
tepon 
pT 
aon 2 
pel p. 152 
977 ") 
s1, 284 
orbs) 
"373527 306 


tT, 


Teh 228 
49555" 306 
mas p. 160 
rn 228. p. 244 
stb 280 
s3799 343 
ye 275 
1309 p-152 
sb" 356 
yw TD? 333 
mrprp? (256 
“anpt 434 
nowt 351 
Tap" p- 152 
tap. 337 
Wp? 228 
np? 273 
n> 246 
PEP? 42. p. 158 
erro alee 306 
ins p- 162 
"25" p-152 
s\" ps hs 


Index of words. 


na p. 158 m5 462 
3.92? 337 45 A421 
s 228 533 mde5 51.133 
thas 341 "3p 343 
© wr 465, 550. snp> 127 
<=a37w2 308 ras p- 226. 
N20} 280 nd 384 
ANIDw" p. 151 5 
Jan Ww: 306 tN 397 
nw p. 169 STI N72 452 
| xn 280 nian 437 
tain? 273 47a 357 
tam? 275 boa p. 211 
an na p.210. 
— es ba) 
_ son, 458 
3 455. 462.534 ssyban) 
ma, > 455 yng 427 
y3i> 320.383 447 339 
Isbn> 148,notet = tar3157 
"> 454 ' wth} oF 339 
moo 455 mangy) p.211.94.339 
35 492. 576. yap. 211 
top> 421 nina 464 
t.b5 p. 244. yxprin 284 
i: 2 mibnita 338 
ao nan 229 
tes 459. 469 moi p. 211 
tanin> 469 gpa 345 
4 455 asin 347 
TROD 389 tarain 389 
orpnans 32 430 omin 351 
ns p.118. §.124 sini 370 
nisn> 417 sp 275 
pana p. 210 
4 462. 527 pEonn 335 
n> 448, note nana 458 
siand 84.457.464 NoONoD 338 
nivin> 464 tna 420 
a> 627. 585 ot 
nary 344 999 450 
tan> p. 227 ta. 397 
spray 433: a, an 416. 467 
Sion 463 qninn 430 
mao 457 mindo, 398 
4 462 nbdn 113 
soNdn 390 


mindd 343. 393 


nono 417 
“a7 286 
maida 294 
nirab7 395 
32 7279 467 
739273 
72 461. 535 
173972 467 
SETA 257 
"502, "373 407. 459 
37 467 


agli p. 241 


71973 p-2t1 
m7 252 
h7097 383. 458 

7973 339 

hay 407 

bya 420 

sto ‘420 

4373 p-21i 

TI97 p-211 
nasi 390 
379 p.21t 

pun p. 211 

nina p- 209 

snivey 338. 430 
nian 338 

7 124 

ying 228 

amy 426, b 
roa p. 214 
naw 391 
saw p- 212 
pwwn 228. 339 
pwn p. 214 
NW p.274 
pn ynrin 229 
HUN 435 
sw 
nn p- 244 
nna 414 


Index of words. 395 
n2 448.459 = Nnaay 379 
marpioN) 332 nis 395 
"V7R3 468 “13 470 
ms) 84 s19 51. 458 
ning 228 m3 458 
TN) 272 nig 417 
stoa9 p.152. p.165 six 460 
mp2 p.152 '  wibay 381 
2842 257 mis 334 
473 398 “919 237 
ndit 448 bINTy 335 
Som2 332 “39 424 
niaia 391 ny 365 
3022 258 muy 397 
not) p.152 "7 p.194 
soma 370 mrp 341 
min2 p.156 “1by p. 162 
nn2 p.152 sby 470 
ni 381 mindy 381 
fan? p. 246 "99 359 
5.2 351 ta n7> p.244 
M3 335 "12709 415 
yx2 1729 428 
"7222 419 49 p-198 
m5) 258 m9 p-244 
mia 244 mos 341 
ater p- 152 “949 334 
miys 228 nw> p.197 
nad: 390 ninwy 396 
sinade: p- 153 nos p- 152 
“sup p- 152 
wap) p- 161 NB 455 
stp p- 152 man 341 
mew) p.228 8 37D 420 
13°73 p> 156 nine 
rw) 239 rsnof P774 
nnaws 286 mop 379 
stinwy 257. 258 "5 409, 426, b 
ay okep p- 165 ming 426, b 
ABD p- 211 
NoNo 235 Mp mpy 333 
SINDND 129, note3 np 397 
"355 p- 226 menue p- .154 
noad p- 272 
bo 308 IN p. 165 
: bed 246 note, 394 
nipd npr 427 


396 
xa 146. 347.361 


syiny 417. 361 
"Zw 318 
poy 331 
roy 327 
yobz 425 
trddx 382 
onyabdy 348 


enna’ 233 


By 55 
Tee 342 


yap, p- 272 
ry 306. 308 
mip. p- 243 
mixip. 329 
PP. 333. 334 
=nnp 409 
s20R, p- 272 
"30, p- 272 
ope 335 
spbp. p- 205 
DUD. 334 
nasa 457 
“99D 413 
"D/, p. 162 


mong 382 


Index of words. 


oat 344, 395 


xis 

sna 408 
ton 382 

Aw 425 


D4 426, b 


“FIND p.165 


seu 335. 334 
an 228 

ninw p.224 

tainw 175.435 


mann 73, p.151.308 


Snsn 
anNanl p. 157 


nN 73.75. p226 myian) 


nhiv 


mp p 354 


DY 406, b | 


45%) 
sbxnw 343 
TaD 385 eis 
“Wi, “Ww, =H 453 
niyaw 386 

naw 342. 417 

shui 356 

yw 77. 291 
ndnw p- 247 

nw 381 

sou) 341 
nanbw 238 

"hy 341. 

nou) 96, note. 

aT) 384 
n}>w p- 157 
now 331 


sha 148 note 2, 428 


snby 359 
indy 341 
hw 447 |” 
nin 373, 
ninw p.226 
ta 397— 


Yon 340 
“synin 288 
‘pinn 328.340 
SANDIN 306 
Oin 173 
awin 340 
morn 238 
"min 470 
Petohs| 271 
bb 284 
mivyn 148, note 2 
3979 on 340 
mxbn 340 
0n p- 160 
qn p- 156 
mNwaN 288 
arty 309 
ms39n 308 
"123M p.151 
‘mhon 340 
s3n p. 211 
snpn 370 
tonipn 357 
mmpn 63 
baghn 238 
ohn p- 157 
aon 119 
nation 48, note 2 
“nun p. 454 
{wn p. 169 
- nn 384 
“ann 234 
minn p.156 
gnn 467 note. 


397 


Ii. INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


4 of motion 442, with the noun 
.420, with the verb 293, 

Abstract, 312. 813. 325. 328, 329, 
331. 332, ff. 344. : 

Accents, numes 189, 

‘Accentuation 180 ff., of prose 183- 
191, of poetry 192-196, — its 
connexion with the pronunciation 
of words 197-199; — its agree- 
ment with the Syntax 631 ff. 

Accusative, with the verbs of going 
477, of speaking, of acting or 
treating 478. two accus. with the 
verb 479. from a different cause, 
with verbs of making, calling 480, 
— free subordination of ‘a noun in 
the accus. 482 ff., as word of re- 
lation with a statement of mea- 
sure, time 590. Preposition of 
the accus., and its position 492 ff, 

Active pronunciation 205. 248 ff. 

Adjective 312. construction of with 
noun 537. — as predicate usually 
without article 547. 

Adverbs 202, their relation in the 
proposition 543. 

Adversative propositions 623, 

Alphabet, Semitic 135, Hebr. 136, 

Aphaeresis of weak sounds at the be- 
ginning of words 111. 

A ppoggiatural consonant 26 ff. Gut- 
.turals as appog. cons. 70, — Re- 
duplication often falls away here 119, 

Article 445. 324. 463. ts use 533- 
536. — seldom remains in szat, 
constr. $14, — with numerals 516, 

Assimilation of consonants 113 ff. 


Causative-stem v. Hif-4l, 
Character, Assyrian 136.- Hebr. 136 
137. history of 142 ff. 
Chatef-vowels, 168, — with gut- 
turals 168, with nongutturals 169. 
Chief-tone in polysyllabic words 34 ff, 
Cholem, its point distinguished from 
R’bia 164. — its coincidence with 
the point of y 170. 
Cohortative 266. 293 ff. 295. 
Collectives ‘by the feminine ending 
346. 
Comparison, how expressed 501. 502. 
519. — particle of 455 ff. 
Composition of words 13, 348, 
Conditional propositions 624-627, 


Consonants 20, 21. Division of, 67. 
Change of, 104-110. Transposi- 
tion of, 128. Softened at the 
end of a syllable into a vowel 335. 
Diacritical signs.of, 170 ff. 

Construction of two words, mediate, 
immediate 304, | 

Copula between subject and predi- 
cate 548-550. 

Copulative propositions 603 ff. 


Dagesh 171, — forte 171. — diri- 
mens 172, — lene 173-175. 199. 
Deep-tone, denoted by Meteg 180. 

181. 
Dialects of the Hebr. language 5. 
Diminutives, formation of , 346 5. 
Diphthongs, change of into mixed 
sounds 49. 
Double consonant, how expressed 
in the writing 143. 
Dual, ending of 208. 359. Use of, 
362. mode in which its ending is 
added to a noun 383-399. 


E, short, prefixed to the first vow- 
elless consonant of a word 112, 
Auxiliary 29-30, Disappearance 
of, 62, © | 

Elision, of " and % by a firmer 
sound in their neighbourhood 97. 


Feminine, ending of, 209. — used 
‘to form abstracts 325. 329. 345. — 
' to form collectives 346. The hard 
ending -at, 365, — toneless e, 
369, sometimes toneless a as end- 
ing 370. — Attachment of to the 
noun 377 ff. 385,. to the noun 
with vowel-endings 393 ff. to the 


noun from “1 and i) roots 396- 
398. 

Final letters 138. 

Foretone 36. Foretone-vowel 37-42. 


Gender 207. 209. Idea and form of 
to be distinguished 363. — Fe- 
minines without external ending 
366, which in certain cases, how- 
ever, cannot be omitted 367-368. 
— Feminines in ¢ go over into 
the masc. 365. Its Syntax 567. 

Gutturals 68, nearest to the vow- 
els 70, consequences of that 71 ff. 


— 398 


The A-sound the nearest for them 
76 ff. — admit no reduplication 

' 82; the redupl. ceases to be au- 
dible by grades 120-124, — fre- 
quent concurrence of them avoided 
123. 


Hf, change of into the simple as- 
pirate in prefix syllables 111. 238, 
Hif-il 238. 239. Passive of, 252.. 
Perfect and imperf. 274, 275, in 
roots > and X'S 279. 280, 
' Hof-al 252, 253, 258. 278, 
EMitpael 242, 243; passive pronun- 
ciation 257. 258, 278. 
Imperative 266, 291 ff. 295. © . 
Imperfect 261. Use 263-265. Form 
. 267. — with Vav consequutivum 
297. 610 ff. 
Infinitive 312; use of in two diffe- 
rent manners: as 


Infin, construct, 353. — form 354. 


— construction with 5544, Noun 


subordined to it 545. 

Infin. absolute, use’ of 355. form 
356 ff. Placed after the finite verb 
540; subordined to the finite verb 
of its own root 541. — Becomes 
a perfect adverb 542. 543-545. 

Intensive stems, rare 332 ff. — in 
yy and 5'y 234. 235. their passive 
256. Perf. and imperf. 278, 

Interjectional propositions 582 ff. 

Interjections 440. | 

Interrogative pronoun 450. 

Interrogative propositions 577 ff. . 

Interrogative ry 443. 

Intransitive pronunciation, see semi- 
passive, 


Jussive 266. 290, 295, 
K’trb 158. 


Language, Hebr. its 
Semitic family 1 ff. 

Letters, figure and order of 139, 
used as numerals 141, 

Liquids 99, 

Litterae quiescentes, motae or mo- 
biles, otiantes, concerning these 
names 179. 


position in the 


M, change of into n at.the end of 
a word 126. 

Mappiq 176. . 

Maqgef 187. Influence on the pro- 
nunciation of words 198. | 


Index of subjects. 


Masora 158. 

Medial syllables 31. 

Meteg 180. 181. — 162, 

Mixed sounds 49, 

Mode 260 ff. 

Mutes, relation of to each other 
"101 ff. aspiration of, 103. 


N falls away -entirely at the end of 
a word 126, 

Negations 448. 573 f{ 

Negative propositions 573. 

Nif-al 240. 241,246. Usen as the 
passive of Qal 258. Perfect and 
imperf. 276, 277. 

Nitpael 258, | 
Noun 202; in either definite or in- 
definite in the proposition 535. 
Nominal stems: 1. simple: first 
formation 317. 318; with vowel 
thrown back 319. — second for- 
mation 321 ff. — third formation 
326 ff. — 2. Reduplicated stems 
330 ff. — %. formations with ex- 
ternal affixes: with prefixed a, 
336. with prefixed 5337. — More 


frequently with prefixed mm, 338, 
‘ vocalization of this formation 339, 
— with prefixed pp 340. — with 


postfixed an or'én (4m or 6m) 
341 ff. — with postfixed i, 343: 
feminines of this formation 344. — 
Formations from quadriliteral and 
quinqueliteral roots 347. 

Number 207. 358 ff. — its Syntax 
567 ff. 7 

Numerals 484, cardinal 435. ordinal 
and other derived numerals 439, 


‘“ 
6 


Paalal 233. 256. . 
Participle 312, Idea and use of, 349. 
350. — Two kinds of as to form: 
1. simple formation by internal 
augmentation of the vowels, Qal, 
Nif-al. 2. by a prefixed "9, which 


is wanting sometimes in Pual 351. 


Particles 203. Formation 440 ff. 
Separates itself from that of the 
Noun and verb 457 ff. — Combi- 
Nation of many to form one 458. 

Passive 248, 251 ff. 

Patach furtivum 168, 

Pause 130-134. 

Pausal pronunciations, where found 


@ 


~ 


- 


Index of 


Perfect 261 ff. 267 ff. with Vav con- 
seq. 298 610 ff, 


Persons, signs of, in the Perf. 281. 
— in the imperf. 282, — Attach- 
ment of to the verbal stems 283, 
284 ff. from roots "5 286 and 
x’> 288; from roots $y and %% 
287. — Disappearance of the 
foretone- vowel; peculiarity of the 
roots ‘pm in this respect, 289. 


Piel 232. Perf. and imperf. 279. — 
from "5 279. — from x5 280. 

Plural, ending of, used to form ab- 
stracts 329, — of the masc. 359; 
signification of, 360. 361. of the 
fem. 371, signification of 371 ff. — 
Attachment of to the noun 382 ff. 
to nouns "5 and x’ 397. 398, 


Poal 355. 

Poel, Polel 234. 237, 

Position of words in a proposition 
554 ff. 

Predicate, an adjective or abstract 
substantive 547. Position of in 
the proposition 554 ff. 557, 

Prepositions, traces of a plural of, 
470; different origin of the ending 
"—~ in some 470, As prefixes 461 


ff. Signification of 518; simple 
ones 519-526. Combination of 
$28 - 531, 

Pronouns, demonstrative 446, — 
personal 449, added to verbal 
persons, to nouns with suffixes 
560. — reflexive, how expressed 
566. 

Proposition 16 ff. simple 471, 

Propositions copulative 603. corre- 
lative 624 ff. negative 573 ff. re- 
lative 588 ff. 

Proposition of state 556. 607-610. 

P’siq 184. 

Pual 252 ff., as passive to Qal 258. 


Qal 231, active and semipassive 
pronunciation of 249, 250. Perf. 
and imperf. 269 ff. — from => 
279. 

Qamez-chatuf, how distinguished 
from Qamez 162, 

Q’ri 358. 


Rafe 177. 
R’bia. how distinguished from Cho- 
lem 164. 


subjects, 


399 


‘Reduplication of a consonant, how 


' arisen 118 ff. not audible in some 
cases 118 ff., seldom remains in 5 


124, — disappears by the leng- 
thening of the preceding vowel, or 
by the insertion of a liquid 125. — 
of the first consonant by means of 
close conjunction with the prece- 
ding word 129, — weak, with 
gutturals 123. 


Reflexive stems, see Nif-al, Hitpael: 
their passive signification takes a 
reflexive turn 259, 

Reflexive pronoun, how expressed 566. 

Relative particles 453 ff. 

Relative propositions 588 ff. 

Repetition of a word 561. 

Roots, primitive.10, remains of 
these in the particles 11. Enlar-~ 
gement of to three, rarely four 
or five, firm sounds 14, 15, — 
Grades of 201, formations from 
them 203. 


Roots, distinction of the strong and 
weak 215. — Fluctuation of the 
weak between two developments 
228, 229. — Roots with double 
sounds at the end (99) 217. — 


with a long vowel instead of the 
‘second radical 218-220, their re- 
semblance to the roots yy, 221. — 


With vowels at either end, 4% 
222. “pb 223. — with gutturals 224. 


— with many weak sounds 226- 
227. — roots with more than three 
sounds 230, their passive pronun- 
ciation 256. 


Semipassive pronunciation 205, 248 ff. 

Scriptio plena and defectiva 164. 

Sh’va 165 ff. concluding a syllable 
(quiescens), beginning a syllable 
(mobile) 165. 166, floating be- 
tween two syllables (medium) 167. 

Stbilunts 6%. their relation to each 
other 100. | 

Singular, signification of 358. 

Sounds, fundamental laws in the 
theory of 20-23. 

Status constructus, signification 400. 
pronunciation 402 ff. traces of a 
union-vowel 406. 407. — Form of 
the first word in, of the noun 
without ending of gender or num- 
ber 409-413, of the noun with 


400 


those endings, and changes of 
those endings 414; shortening of 


the vocalization before those endings — 


415 ff. Reduplication of the last 
consonant of the stem occurring 
here for the first time 419. Com- 
pass of 496.508. consequences of 
509-517. 

Stems, formation of 202-204. change 
of vowels within 205. 212.-214, 
Flexion of 207 ff. 

Stems augmented, return of to the 
simple stem 245. 246. are gra- 
dually treated like simple stems 
247. 

Subject, position of 554 ff. position 
of in a proposition of state 556. — 
definite subject omitted 551 ff. 

Suffixes of the verb 300. attachment 
by a fragmentary union vowel, 
which often becomes a full vowel 
301. Form of 302. Attachment of 
producing a change In the form of 
the postfixes of many persons 303, 
304. Union of with the several 
verbal persons 305. — Lengthen- 
ing of the accented intermediate 
vowel by an inserted nz, 305, 
Their influence on the anterior 
syllable of the verb 307-309. At- 
tachment of to the =;"5 310.— An 


unusual signification of 564. 
Suffixes of the noun, form 421. 
422. attachment of, to nouns with- 
out ending of gender or number 
424-426; to nouns with the ending 
of the fem. sg. 427. 4313; with the 
vowel-ending of the stat. constr., 
of the dual and plural 428. 429, 
. 432, with the ending of the fem. 


Index of subjects. 


plur. 430, 431. — Reduplication 
of the last radical 432. — Attach- 
Ment of to the participle and in- 
fin. 433. Sg 
Suffixes of the particles 465 ff. 
Syllable, its compass 24-26 ; its end- 
ing, hence divided into open or 
simple 27,-into shut or compound 
29, 30, into medial syllables 31, 


into half-shut 32. — with twovow- . 


elless consonants at the end 29, 30 


T-sound placed after the S-sonud 
114. 

Tense, difference of and signification 
260 ff. 

Tone in polysyllabic words 33 ff. . 

Tonesyllable 33. 

Tone-vowels, long by tone, immu- 
tably long or long by stem 57-59. 


Vav consequutivum 296. 610-620., 

Verb 202 ff. — subordination of to 
express an adverbial idea 539. 

Verbal stems, derived from nonns 
244, 

Vowels, their relation to each other 
43. 44. Softening of 45 ff Obs- 
curation of 50. Shortening of 51. 
— Concurrence of avoided by con- 
traction 53. 54; by resolution into 
semivowels 55; by elision 56. — 
how expressed in the ancient mode 
of writing 145 ff. Vowelletters 146. 
-— Signs for the vowels (points ) 
165 ff. how they arose 157 ff. Their 
coincidence with the ancients vow- 
elletters 164. their value and au- 
thority 160. 
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